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ELLA RUSSELL. 








LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 30, Dresden. 


ng Arr . _ r v 

Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my o#/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by der. 


Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTIL. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th Street New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicales 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St. 
Address: 102 East 57th Street, New York 


FRIDA De GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction 


135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 


118 West 4th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York 


the Voice 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN 
Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York 


GEORGE M. GREENI 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays aad Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 
at prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert Address #2 West 89th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street,New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direc- 

tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


va -pDULrwY 
M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert Coere. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York. 

‘It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in whch I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.””—Wwa. MASON 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 
Basso. 


Concerts, Musicales, Church, Vocal Instruction. | 
403 West 22d Street, New York. | 


LILLIE DAANGELO BERG, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Famous method for Voice Development. 

Pupils prominent everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons. weaday 8, 2 » 4, visitors admitted. 

Send for prospectu 


THE VIRA, 110 West 39th St., New York. 





| Mr and Me. 


| HUBERT ARN 





Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupit oF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. 
The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON 
ocal Studio, 


9 West I4th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


WARING STEBBINS, 


Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 


Studio 


Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 


Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 


Vocal Instruction. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LAMPERTI (£/der) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall 


PAUL TIDDEN 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 9th Street, New York. 


Mme. KAFHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 


Address 


| Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 


10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 
TH. BJORKSTEN 
Instruction in Singing. 

69 West 4th Street New York 


YOLD, 

Violin Virtuoso. 
for Concerts, Recitals, &c. Limited number of 
pupils accepted. 242 West 43d Street, New York, 
or care of Emile Levy, 108 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


NGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
‘= West 59th Street, New York. 
353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
1 11th Ave., near 174d St., New York. 


OSCAR SAE! 


Studios: 


Address: 227 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Dbicebee 


Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 

Broadway and 38th Street, 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New York. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 


Studio: The Strathmore, 


1672 Broadway, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York, 


401 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 


YA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


ADELIN 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 


MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


Mue.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room Wi Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
3ARITONE, 
STUDIO: & Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHREN 


Opera, Oratorio, aed rt, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics. Send for Circular 
32 East 23d Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
esidence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


HARRIET VIC TORIN NE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrate 
Niue. FLORENZA p'ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 
256 West 71st Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York 
University Connection 
Metropolitan College of Musi 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils from 9 till 1 Recommended 
by Monsie aA Booty. of Paris; for the past two 
years his pupil and assistant. Address: 421 West 
5ith Street, New York City 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
7or particulars address 
46 West 36th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMING 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio 
100 West 125th Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 

Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 

Studio : 58 East 59th Street, New York 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated per contract 
126 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
buildin accepted 
Studio: Meares = ding, Room 15. 
East 59th Street, New York Ci 


GEORGE SWEET 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York 


International College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
r. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
- coe Singing. 
T. Mollennauer, Violin and Harmony 
+ Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
26 East 42d Street, NEW YORK. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE = RRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRAN( 


4 


2” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


lith Street, New York 


Accompanist. 
42 West 











Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VocaL INSTRUCTION, 
3 East 4ist Street, New York 
ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &« 
142 West 120th Street, New York 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 14 Broadway, New York 


THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL All 


branches of music taug by eminent teachers 


Ss ’ ROEHLICH, Director 


KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Trinity Parish, New York 
of Breathing Address by mail 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studi« 20 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio lé briand 

Champs Elysées), Paris 


JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, 
Pupil of Herr M« itz Mosz ko »wski, of 


specially recomme nde 1 by hi 
HOO Uni in Pli 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 


Mr. LEO 





29 Vesey Street 






Miss ALICE 








Tenor, 
Oratorio and Concert— Voice Productior 
Studio: #49 Lexington Avenue, New York 
HENRY PRICE 
3ass 
Oratorio and Concert 


Care Novello, Ewer & Co., E. 17th St., New York 


J. ELDON HOLE 


Tenor 





Vo ( St 
Tone odu n and Singing ys gn 
Thursdays 12 East 116th Str York 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 

, 
ASSO 
Pupil of MMI ARONA 
Concert and Ors rio al Inst 


Address on West ‘3d Street, New York 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co 
‘ocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., address 
Hotel Savoy, 50th St. and Fifth Ave., New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist 
Instruction—Piano, Organ— Harn , 
Studio: 212 West 69th Street New York 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Soprano 


Pupil of Sig 





123 West 39th St 
Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
The Baritone 


Opera and Von erts 
Vocal School : 1726 Spring Garden, Phila, Pa 


FANNIE A. RICHTER, 


Concert Pianiste, 
4 West Sith Street, New York 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, Pianiste. 
Concerts—Musicales. Limited number of pupils 
accepted 43 East 59th Street, New York 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


123 West 39th Street 
New York 


CAROLINE MABEN, 
7" ~ oe 
Teacher of Piano and Harmony 
Certificate from Klindworth-Scharwenka Con 
servatory, Berlin. Terms moderate 
Studio: 330 West 5ist Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Soprano, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Hardman Apartme — 
38 Fifth Avenue, New York 
‘Miss Lena a. is capable of teaching the 
art of singing, having ~~~ ad given evidence 
of her ability to do so Te fai 
oPRANCESCO L AMPERTI.’ 
NICE, March 25, 1889 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUS 


CARL V. L AC HMU ND, Director. 
TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
E. ELSMANN, Secretary 
132 West 85th Street, New York C 


Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 
Violoncellist. 


For Concerts and Musicals address 
39 East 50th Street, New York City. 


ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN 
Soprano Soloist. 
Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 


Instruction 147 East 15th Street, New York. 
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Exercises now ready for sale. 


Boston. 








ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


De ANGELIS 


Vocal Culture. 


Mr. 





M ME. 


The Copley, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie i] 
Vocal Art. if 


Yersin Sound System, 
French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 
Song Recitals—Voice Culture 
320 Boylston Street, Boston 
CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston 


Music, 


CARL 


Davpei IN SCHOOL OF 
7 Park Square, Boston 
JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 


THE 


VAN 


Boston 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
911 Boylston Street, Boston 


CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, 

and Counterpoint, 
1494 Tremont Street, 


Harmony 


Boston 


FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 


Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher. 
Sbriglia Method 
The Glendon, 22 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


CARRIE KING HUNT, 


Accompanist—Pianist. 
Care MacCoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston. 


TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio 
Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 


MISS WYATT, 
Teacher of Singing—lItalian Method. 
Purity of tone—distinct enunciation—ex 
Studio 2. 142 Boylston Street., 


Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 


Harpist. 
184 Commonwealth 
LILLIAN SHAT SUCE. 
cher of Violin, 
ANNE GIL BRET H. ‘CROSS. 
Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
HOSFORD, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio —Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building Boston 
GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 
Vocal Instruction. 
149A Tremont Street, 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
French School 
Pierce Building, Boston 


TOWNSEND, 


Baritone. 
Concert and Oratorio—Teacher of Singing 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 


H. 


Boston 


sression 
ston. 


Avenue, Boston 


EMMA 


Concerts — Recitais 


MMe. 


Boston. 


STEPHEN 





| Mrs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| “L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston 
MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 
ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani 
8 Park Square, Boston 
| CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
| Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—-Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Contralto First Church. 
Teacher of Singing—Concerts, Recitals. 
165 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


RICHARD, 


CLARA E. 


Mr. AND Mrs. 


BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing 
209 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
SUZA DOANE, 
Concert Pianist, 
Prize Pupil Leipsic Conservatory, 
Pierce Building, Boston 





London, England. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the ‘ion of London, 1880. 
Principal—SiR JOSEPH BARNBY 

All branches of Music, 
taught 

Improvisation, Accompan ying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra! 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes 
studies at greatly reduced rates 


prizes, &c., given 
Fees from £1 115. 64. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 


Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the a ary 
By order of the Committe 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 


Victoria Embankment, London, E. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 


14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W 


Speakers, 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 

For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
24 Elgin Avenue London, W 


M. PANZANI, 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme, Marchesi 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 

for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


N WoLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Ss. W., or 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz. Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of ag? Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal h Ageney for Music Teachers. 
y for Catalogues. 





THE QUESTION FOR 
YOU TO DECIDE: # 


“Shall I Study 

ONE or 

THREE years 

to gain the same result ?” 


~ VikGIL METHOD, 


Will assure you of MORE than 
Satisfactory Results. % 2% # st 


Send for Catalogue toZ” 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director of the 


Book IL. of Foundation 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOO 


26 & 29 W. (Sth St., 
New York. 


Elocution and Languages 


THE MUSICAL 


Second | 
Scholarships, 


COURIER. 
Paris. 


COMPRENEZ 


BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LEC TEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU .MOYEN D'UNE 


ANNONC E, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 


SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR 
EUGENE GIGOUT, 


Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students. 
Lessons in class or separately.Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached 77 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 


165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation 
14 rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE. 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Ital ian met hod Complete course. Stage 
practice foice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

30 rue St. Petersbourg. 
MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian 
English, French, Spanish 
34 place St. Georges, Paris 


AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing 
Placing, Declamation, 
Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montn. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, 


Mme. EM 


Voice Mise-en- 


scene 


(Parc Paris. 


M. Emice Bertin, 


Stage Practice 
Opéra and Opéra Comique 


41 rue des Martyrs. Paris 


TRANSLATION. 


n regular cast 


ENGLISH TO FRENCH Best Literary Style 
JEAN d@’AVALINE, 
State Professor in Paris 
Licencié-és- Lettres 
Manuscripts, Books. Papers 
libis rue Vidte. - + + «= PARIS, 


Madame BERTRAMI, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 avenue de Wagram, 


ARIS. 
Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
39 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de UOpera. 
Method Garcia— French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT 
CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PARIS, January 12, 1897. | 


THe ReMorsE OF PROGRESS 


thew de 


Father forgive them, for they know not what 


— philosophy is occupied at this moment 


in gentle and poetic reproach of itself for its lack o 


appreciation of the genius of Mozart some 120 years ago 
the great Mozart who is to-day the champion of the hour, 


the classic champion brought in to do combat with any 





modern Goliath who may be roaming around to destroy ou 
musical souls 
The poor man in fact suffered cruelly in Paris, and if 


+} 


published letters are authentic he was perfectly aware of the 


fact In fact, the expression of opinion by the ee ntle cor 





poser as to the mental, moral musical attainments of 
the gay Parisians was anything but flattering, and one can 


scarcely imagine the object in resurrecting them at this late 


date, unless it be with a view of warning the future against 
similar mistakes 
People seem never to weary of the moral to 





the tale of woe of misunderstood genius 





n occasion 18 











never allowed to pass for descanting on the curious phe- 
nomenon of a man being allowed to die inan attic yester- 
day whose remains are placed in a golden casket to-day and 
deposited in some sacred pantheon among the saviors of 
men 

Could they treat the matter without surprise it might 
sound philosophic, but the astonishment evinced on each oc- 
casion leads to the impression that it is an isolated one, ar 
the unconscious reiteration becomes ridiculous. One would 
imagine that the writers and thinkers who busy themselves 
with this sort of mental exercise would come at last to say 
‘* Well, it is the way of things, 

That in effect is the result d, as is 
any other human feeling—det exist 
ence, that is Call snobism, caprice, hypocrisy, 





31] lt 


rance, what you will, the result is the same and always has 


been and always will be the same 


The man who has become great in the eyes of the world 
5 

has always been great without the eyes of the world He 

was created great He was sent to the world for a special 


purpose in human progress. The unusual instincts in him 
had been growing for him in the force of the thought which 
surrounded parents or ancestors in their education and cir- 
cumstances, and the use they made of their own instinct— 
he isa flower of thought and deed, of which ‘‘ each after his 
kind,” &c. 

He is given that heredity and his own qualifications | 


e- 
cause he is to be a pioneer in some advance province; a 
pioneer who sees the promised land and goes before mark 
ing new ground, turning up new earth, tearing up useless 
obstructions ; who cuts his feet, bleeds his hands and uses 
his force; who sows plants and waters the unseen herb 
which is to bring food, shelter, healing maybe, to those who 
follow. 

The latter feel only the inconvenience of change; the dis 
turbance of routine, and the trouble of the small part they 
are called to perform in the matter. Why does he take the 
trouble? He has to; just as you have to eat, todrink. It 
is his instinct. 

There is, however, a great difference between the man 
who sits down and searches possibilities for a means to 
make ‘‘a hit” and so find fame and fortune, and the man 
who is haunted by a treasure germ, a warm vital sense of 
something that is, yet that never has been; something still 
nebulous, chaotic, but persistent, insistant, gnawing like a 


conscience at work. It never occurs to him that it is ‘‘a 
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good subject,” or that it may bring him either fame or 
fortune. It is an obsession, as of the hunter's dog for the 
t 





scent, as of a man for drink whose heredity has brou 


to him, as of desire of any kind that passes through the 
the mind first as lightning on the breath of spring, and then 
grows and grows to disaster or triumph. It is gift. It is 
sent. The man who simply uses education, circumstance 
and knowledge to produce does nothing more than exercise 
the talent he has, which is well The efforts come to 
nothing; like chalk eggs under fowls—there is no life in 
them 

Genius, real genius is always a teacher. Teachers 
playing with children may amuse them and amuse them 
vell, but that would not instruct them, they would always 
remain children 

When this sort of power accompanied with great me 
chanical gift we can see it. We praise the owner. We cry 
‘He hears, he sees, his hands are marvels He has the 
sense of form of color.” But we cannot see the clairvoyance 
which vivifies the whole; the inside sight which sees beyond 
and through and past his day and generation, away down 
into the future of hearts and heads and needs, and condi 
nd intelligence. He sees the new land and com- 


mences to work it, and the disturbance bothers us who do 


not see We were so well, so content, so happy with our 
idols. Everything was all right; this man is all wrong 
Stone him! stone him! 

This is what makes him a teacher There are plenty to 


amuse. Without such people there would be no progress 


We see this a/ler we ourselves have 


passed on to the ft 


grown, after we have 





uition of his thought, the harvest of his 


dreams, and then we cry out ‘*Oh, what a genius! He 
saw as we do!" and we take more credit to ourselves for 
discovering the credit than he in seeing the future ‘hen 


our philosophers are surprised at us and so the same experi- 


ence 1s repeate d 
Instead of this banal repetition why not come direct to the 
fact that anything is liable to happen at any time, that prog- 


ress is moving, the horizon widening and development 








going on as silently and as continually as the pushing of 
shoots in the ground to burst through we know not when or 
vhere 

The great man of the new cent s liable to pt 
through at any day and at any place It may be in yo 
house, it may be in mine. It may be in his home or it may 
be in hers. The forces are at work this moment just exactly 


as they were before the day of Mozart, or of Beethoven, or 
of Wagner; of Phidias, Milton, Napoleon or Alexander 


» let uy 


tation Let us cl 





Instead of sur s feel expec 





each new instinct, examine it by the rules of truth, not prej 
idice or tradition, help it, nourishit, trainit. Let the past 
be a guide to the future. Let us meet with awe and holy 

each new effort that is not artificial or superficial 
Even when we imagine it is both let us touch it with care 





and delicate hands, for we 





entertaining angeis unawares 











‘the remorse of progress 
* = # 

In reading the Mozart letters, so f of tterness, d ) 
I tment and dignatior t is to be noted that recog 
nition was 10t post yoned to our day \ naissance oO ~ 
works took piace n 1836 vhep as now Dot Juar vas 
pia ed not only in Op¢ a and Opé a Comique, but in eve 
theatre poss to crowded houses, while agments of t 
core ind ballets, with others of s compositions, were t 
main sustenance of the concert stage and salor To 
in excess was admiration carried that tl I ers « the 
day called a halt by protest and mockery 

The composer then as now found his chief difficulty 
lack of a poem Mozart complains that the only good 
poetry of the ancients was no longer in accord with the 
spirit of the time, while the new were no good. Always the 
same history—the new no good! Yet without the new 


where should we find the old to praise 


* *# # 


\ PLEA FOR THE TEACHERS 
With all this talk about the inefficiency of Paris musical 


education, and the complaints about failures of vocalists 
who have spent money and hope in the French capital, and 


who are simply laughed at when they return home, I must 





insist and still continue to insist that Paris teac 
must not be held altogether responsible for tl and that a 





very great part of the failure is due to the students them 
selves and fo the artificial conditions surrounding thet» 
musical education here 

In general the students here are not serious. They know 
nothing whatever about art study; they have had no study 
training of that kind. There is no consecutiveness in the 
minds as to what they must do or how to doit. It is a leap 
into brilliant circun 


in the dark, a blind grapple t 





stances with as little trouble, money and time as possible 

They are for the most part headstrong, capricious, spoiled 
and petted. The few serious ones have not half money 
enough; the rich are here for variety and a good time. If 
they do not come ostensibly for that purpose they have it 
just the same. There is no agonizing of the mentality, no 





5 





forcing of the will, no restraining of the wish. There is no 
x “4 


calm, well ordered certainty of action; no consecutiveness 


‘ t 


of study, beginning at the first; no building of art capacity 
no shutting off of the present for a season for the sake of 


the future. None of all that (Seldom. ) 





The extent of the of many people here is to be 


continually in a sing, sing, sing Faust and 
ose are easy and show off well 





Romeo et Juliette, 


and when they get tired or money gives out to find Mr 





au’s carriage at the door to whisk them off to America 
They have some sort of superstition that by passing through 


Paris fame is made certain. They come here for a name 
not for an education What can teachers do with sucl 
people 

Three years to become a prima donna Why, it has cost 


some of those French comedians and comediennes fifte 





and twenty years to learn their professions, and they had 





no mt hey have to combat an unknown 
and almost an unlearnable language 

Wit are all the time nagging to get 
them to fini te ig t m they have been here long enough 


be forthcoming, and asking what 


in Paris so long Many of then 


go on vacations whenever they 











ant A 4 
feel d ng the study year, when it is most 
mportar ld remain concentrated on their 
study In one school here t is the habit after the show-off 
soiree tot off here, there and everywhere for * repose 
How can teachers inculcate an art s] in girls over whom 
they have no control, who are simply perched in their 
presence for two months, four months, or one or two years 
and are always liable to fly off at any moment The 
teachers here are obliged to go on a money basis; they are 
ft no other choice They cannot make artists,:-come- 
diennes, prime donne, musicians under existing conditions 


They cannot make stars to redound to their glory even 


They have absolutely nothing for their pains, nine times in 





g 
ten, unless they do *‘ go in for money” and take all they can 
get during the fleeting moment allowed them. Many of 
them grieve seriously h over the dilemma—that I know 

Of course we in teachers, professors and old 
experienced artist sl} tate to students, should com 
pel obedience to decent study principles, and so return some 
thing in the line of truth to their pupi But to do that all 
the teachers wo have to dictat together It is too 





much to ask of Mme. X that she send Miss Nellie May to 
Mme. Y, or of Mr. Y that he for the sake of an educational 
principle lose the good fat checks of Miss May Nellie, who 


























forthwith goes and deposits them with Mr. X._ If the pro 
fessors could once unite on that basis as to serious and 
conscientious work on the part of their foreign pupils (or 
none ata the foreign pupils would quickly be. trained to 
different methods, and all the refuse material would soon 
veed itself t through lack of perseverance and true spirit 

rh s what is don n the Conservatoire That is the 
benefit of being a state institutior As long as these con 
ditions do not exist outside, and that people wholly ignorant 
ot ciples must be allowed to dictate to their teach 
ers ¢ must the standard fly low and mediocrity reign 

Americans are the most headstrong people on earth. The 
atior vas 
of all g 
thev n + ck 
etto ar 
the Fre r 

next pos ble to force the 1 deas into the strong 
brig! nte nt heads. Whe by force of earnest and 
convincing logic they do become convinced for a moment 
the next person they meet and talk to dispels it all, and no 
action takes place as a r t. It not that they are stupid; 
they are the smartest people in the vor It 1s that they 
don't liste ind they don't eleve i they ont accept 
exct what pleases them, and they want to go their own 
way a their ow r i abo il gs ve it 
easy 

Then the conditions under which they live here prevent 
the possibility of serio ittainment [his pension life is 
ibsurd for student They are uncomfortable, badly cared 
for, seldom well fed, money lragged out of them, and an 
noyance ¢ ull K s theirs lhe erd together, where 
they kee the \ cle peak the nguage, fritter 
1 vaste th time to no end irrange parties, go and 
come a f at home They are as much ostracized from 
Fre fe and spirit as if in Indianapolis, and minus all 


the comforts of that excellent and sensible city. 





They are sick half the time from the climate, fron 
ick of commo!l ens their own dispositions, and from 
lack of comfort and convenience in their stopping places 

No one at home has ar idea how much study they lose 
through throat and bronchical trouble coughs ind hoarse 
ess ft nothing more grave They are compelled to walk 
in the rain and mud for want of public conveyance and 
through not having sufficient money to pay cab fare They 


have not sufficient clothes to change, nor sufficient thought 


often to do it. They are continually being caught in damp, 
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better.— Francis Rogers, New York. 


in their rooms. 
* * 


Then they come here with too much to learn. No teacher 
living can make a prima donna out of an awkward, igno- 
rant, unmusical woman in a fer months. Yet that is the 
task often set before the Paristeacher. There is no reason 
why pupils should not learn solfege and harmony before 
coming here; no reason why they should not know time and 
read at sight, know the history of the operas, know the 
French sounds, be limber and lithe of body, and know much 
of pantomime and acting. 

Singers come here for singing alone, but they find they 
must study the other things too. Then the money does not 
go round if several teachers are employed, and if any one 
teacher attempts it all it cannot be done and it is not done— 
that is all there is of that. Proof is that it is never accom- 
plished, and I for one hold that the teachers are not to 


1888. 


blame. 

Neither are the pupils wholly. The conditions are im- 
possible. This system of grafted musical education, as it is 
pursued, grows every day to the thoughtful observer more 
and more absurd, artificial, superficial, unreasonable. If bert le Grand Hall. 
results could be worked as miracles in spite of those condi- 
tions, well and good. They are not, and that is the cause of 
all this complaint and dissatisfaction and discontent on the | of England. 
part of teachers, of parents, of managers, and of pupils | growing duties of his organ school menace this latter with 
loss. Under proper concert management, however, I 
should not wonder if M. Gigout could be induced to make a 
tournée in America, as his sympathies are largely drawn 


themselves. 

if artistic material is lacking and necessary at home, 
much more reasonable to import it and use it and keep the 
pupils at home to take it on. Above all things students | that way by his affection for various organ pupils now oc- 
should be at home while they study, unless possessed of | cupying important organ positions in Canada and the 
enormous privileges, which are not possible to one Paris | States. It would be still better if he could be induced to go 
there as master and direct some important school, as in 


pupil in one hundred. 
He could very well leave his school here for a few 


People cannot become full blown, well rounded artists in | Paris. 
America alone at present, but they can become well | yearsin the hands of his able young associate, the com- 
grounded, well instructed musicians with, a foundation such | poser-organist M. Leon Boellmann. 
as will permit of their taking on the values of an older art | lh acs 

PARIS, 

Colonel Mapleson, Jr., is establishing in Paris an artists’ 
headquarters or bureau, which he means to be very useful 
to musicians, and especially to the young voca) students of 
the city. The premises are already leased and the furnish- 
ing will be completed about January 15. He has many 
ideas in view, one the formation of a commission for the ex- 


culture later on under circumstances favorable to its adop- 


tion. Those circumstances absolutely do not exist in the 
present condition of musical study in Paris. 


* # * 


THE YERSINS GOING TO AMERICA, 


(D. V.)—The Yersin sisters, inventors and teachers of the 
Phono-rhythmic system of learning French pronunciation, | amination of students who come to Paris, to decide as to 
whether one is qualified by nature for public work, for con- 


intend to sail for America in August. 
cert or for opera, and of what type the voice really is, so as to 


This, to them, extremely serious step is taken in response 
to the insistance of American people, who have been their | avoid being trained as a baritone for six months and as a 
tenor six more; as contralto first and as lyric soprano or 


pupils in Paris, particularly singing teachers, who recog- 
This is to be associated with a home commis- 


nize the value of their invention to all people who study | falcon later. 
sion in America, which in the interest of parents shall cer- 
tify whether or no the coming abroad is warranted. In case 
of pupils holding ‘‘ certificates of incapacity” then teachers 
year’s time and money here, and failure besides. Better | who undertake to make the “‘ greatest living” this and that 
learn the sounds alone and their application to the scale and | out of them may be held by the law for ‘taking money 
20t speak one French sentence than to talk the discordant | under false pretenses!” Et voila une chose! 

medley of American French common to foreigners, who are He promises also to provide facilities for the carrying out 
of the | of the Operatic Acting Club, for which Paris stands in such 


French. I can imagine no greater boon for musical students 
who contemplate coming abroad than to accomplish the 
French sounds before leaving home. It will save them a 


without any knowledge of the music and ‘‘ notation’ 
language. need, where pupils of all studios may assemble to rehearse 

But it is not only as teachers of pronunciation that the | daily the réles they have learned, and so become acquainted 
Yersins are remarkable. They can take you through the | with stage business and get over stage awkwardness before 
language more speedily and practically than any teachers I | the great and mighty impresario may chance to pass by. 
have everknown. Their system interferes with nobody, it | It goes without saying that for those who are prepared to 
helps all. All teachers of French should know it; all teach- | be the greatest living stars, the great and mighty impresario 
ers of singing should know it; all diction teachers should | will be made to pass by, and engagements for the good of 
art in all lands be concluded sur le champ. Much more but 


base their work upon it. | 
The word ‘‘ phono-rhythmic” need not frighten anybody. | of all this later. 


It is nothing more nor less than our phonic system applied | The Carl Rosa Opera Company meditates a trip to Amer- 
to the French language, which has fifteen sounds that we | ica the season after next, and plans are being rapidly pushed 
do not know | forward to that end. The company enjoys an honest repu- 


Every singing teacher in the world should have the Yer- | tation and a certain prestige. There is certainly room for it 
sin chart in the studio.—Mr. Joy, California. in our world of a country, especially if it follows its present 
divine mission of musical decentralization and gives to the 
stalk root and branch of our great republic as well as its 
flower a chance to be nourished by musical theatricals. 

Mlle. de Lussan, who has been with the company almost 
nine years, remains as the mezzo. A renowned Carmen 

Wee, 1 quer Meee Gwe Yin Gh ities el ee eee. 
Maynard Green. New York. : ; eo Miss Rita Elandi of Cleveland, Ohio, another brilliant 

: Pte member of the company, is singing in all languages— £/zza- 

Here I am after two months and I sing French without | de/h, Elsa, Briinnhilde (which it appears she created in 


Imagine, for a minute, Iam reading French corrEctTLy 
after ten days!—Pauline Stein, New York. 


I shall insist on my pupils learning French by the Yersin 
phonic system.—Mess Munger, Boston. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Barcelona, Spain, wants M. Eugéne Gigout, the well- 
known Paris organist-composer, to come to that city and 
create a renaissance of organ art, which it appears is ata 
low ebb compared with the importance of this the most im- 
portant music centre of Spain. M. Gigout became known 
to Barcelona through his series of concerts given there at 
the Palace of Fine Arts, and which now have become an es- 
tablished feature of the exposition. They are given with 
the assistance of the orchestra of the symphony concerts, 
and are engaged specially by the city. M. Gigout it was 
indeed who inaugurated the grand organ of the palace in 


This true artist and excellent organist grows in favor 
steadily at home and abroad. His recitals in the Salle 
d’Harcourt here are popular and highly interesting, and in- 
structive both in organ literature of the best class and in 
the rare art of improvization, in which he excels. He has 
likewise given concerts at the Trocadéro and in the old Al- 
His ‘‘inaugurations” in France are 
numerous, he has made tournées in Alsace and in Italy. and 
he gives regular annual concerts in London and other cities 
His occupations in Paris, however, and the 


cold rooms, halls and staircases, and there is no ventilation | word of French when I commenced—which was all the | man, /so/de, &c. Mlle. Elandi is a very chic person, hand- 


some, stylish, tasteful and elegant in dressing, with a gift of 
language both charming and convincing. She seems to have 
more than the average stock of good sense moreover; the 
wonder is that with her experience she has not a company 
of her own. She was a pupil of Marchesi here, also of 
Madame Artét de Padelli and Duvernoy, with Pluque, Paul 
Lheri and Petipa for acting. 
** * 


Lakmé has had to be withdrawn from the Opéra Comique 
on account of the persistent bronchial trouble of Marie Van 
Zandt. Although gaining daily, recovery for singing is a 
tedious matter, to the great disappointment of the artist 
and the public. She is obliged to go to Monte Carlo in 

| February, however. She has been obliged to decline an 
| engagement in Russia. Here in Paris this singer is paid 
12,000 francs a month. In Covent Garden next summer she 


will receive 2,500 francs a night. 

Meantime it is decided that Cendrillon, Massenet’s new 
opera, for the creation of which Mlle. Van Zandt was 
brought back to Paris, is to be given as an inaugurative at- 
traction of the New Opéra Comique! At the rate of archi- 
tectural progression in Paris this will leave poor Cendrilla 
in the cinders for some time to come. The building will be 
beautiful when finished, however. The best talents, that 
of M. Benjamin Constant among them, are being employed 
in the work of completion. 

Delna’s Zer/ina coquetteries have this week been varied 


by vulgar law readings, the result of an insistent demand 


by a certain coaching teacher for payments, said to have 
accrued as a result of said coachings. It appears, however, 
that the claim includes recompense for sundry visits to the 
theatre to see how the gifted pupil was executing orders, a 
feature of demand repudiated not only by said pupil, but 
by various distinguished professors of the city, who have 
| been called in as referees, among them Mme. Krauss and 
Mr. Raoul Pugno. Much interest attaches to the affair, 
which will not be settled before ‘‘la huitdine.” The fair 
artist may escape to America if they plague her here. Her 
début was madein Paris in 1892, in Didon, at a salary of 
6,000 frs., which has since been climbing up a golden stair 
of regular gradation, 12,000, 24,000, 36,000, 48,000, and now 
60,000 frs. 

Florence, Italy, is out-progressing progressive Paris by 
the establishment of an American student-singers’ club, 
organized for the benefit of both sexes and all nationalities 
who happen to be studying music in Florence. The quar- 
ters are to include a concert hall, reception room, bureau of 
information, &c., and classes in dramatic action, fencing 
and gymnastics are to be commenced immediately. Only 
American students will be eligible to active or voting ser- 
vice, non-voting and associate members will have all other 
privileges. A few francs only are demanded as dues. M. 
W. Whitney, Jr., is named as acting treasurer. Where is 
Paris? The ‘head centre of musical training” should pos- 


sess such a club surely. 
Mr. I. Philipp, the Paris pianist, complains of a stereo- 
typed remark made by foreigners in relation to Paris cham- 





ber concerts, that there is no chamber music here. He calls 
attention to the fact that there are some fifty! that the 
artists are excellent, the programs of first-class music, and 
if all are not of equal merit, that which universally exists is 
very well worth hearing. Always rather sharp in his criti- 
cisms, this excellent musician avers that one ounce of for- 
eign artist draws better than any pound of home merit. 

A new enterprise of this kind is the Concert of Petites 
Auditions under the directorship of M. Marcel Herwegh. It 
is an association of French artists and for French music. At 
the last concert M. Henri Falcke was pianist. Massenet is 
president; Vincent d'Indy vice-president. At the next con- 
cert M. Guilmant, M. Philipp and the Chanteurs de St. Ger- 
vais will perform. 

At the 255th concert of the Société Nationale de Musique 
Madame Roger-Miclos played for the first time in Paris the 
grand Russian Sonata by Borowski, also several pieces by 
Leroux, 

The critics generally praise the playing of Mlle. de 
Markoff, the young Russian pupil of Rubinstein, who played 
the Beethoven C minor concerto at the Lamoureux concert 
on Sunday. 

A good man has died this week in the person of M. Bar- 





correction by the best French authority. I did not speak a English), San/uzza, Donna Anna, Senta in Flying Dutch- 
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bot, the professor of singing, who was the creator of Faust 
at the Paris Opéra, and teacher at the Conservatoire—a di- 
rect descendant of the Garcia method. He was one of those 
artists of whom Paris is full, who simply let the world roll 
on without them. Honest, modest to a fault, retiring, hat- 
ing the rough scramble for place, with talents and qualities 
of high order, he became unconsciously a hermit. With 
this difference that instead of descending into a cave he 
mounted to the fifth story of a house in the centre of the 
very centre of Paris, where it was so still, because so high, 
that inside his windows, which looked into the Opéra win- 
dows, it was quite possible to forget the world and go on 
without it. It is a great pity to let go of this world. 
Messidor is the next looked for excitement. The 
wheel is established, the machines and big wheels and flap- 
ping straps of the factory are all in place, and the avalanche 
May it not fall on good Mr. Bruneau, as nice, 


mill 


ready to slide. 
a man and faithful an artist as lives! 

The violinist Paul Viardot is delighted with his tournée 
in Norway; brilliant one musically. Emma 
Nevada and the tenor Angelo Masini are singing Lalla 
Rookh and La Traviata at St. Petersburg. Nevada is re- 
ceiving the usual praises for her dramatic spirit, her incom- 
parable vocalizes and the finish and detail of her work. La 
Dame Blanche is in rehearsal at the Opéra Comique. After 
the series of Athalie representations at I'Odéon two supple- 
mentals were demanded the 
Racine-Mendelssohn with 
Coquard, will follow. 


it was a 


success of the 
by 


result of 
Esther, 
1 was the anniversary of 


as 
ceuvre. music 
December 2 
Racine. 

Choral music the 
Parthénies, le dithyrambe, compared with hymns and Chris- 


down ages, le chant orchestique, les 
tian songs and the oratorio, formed the theme of Bourgault 
The Matthew Passion 


It lasted four and a half 


Ducoudray’s last lectures on music 
music has been given at Brussels 

hours. That M. vaert, of Brussels, 
musical monument—of knowledge, 
M. Lamoureux 


Ge by the way, is a 


of quality, of talent and 
of goodness. is to give a concert devoted 
to the works of Chabrier, the first act of 


Briséis, an incomplete opera on words by Mendis 


to commence with 


Another Parisian scandal due to the occult magnetism of 
a Tzigane over a rich and beautiful princess! And still 
people will not believe in the power of rhythm ! 


FaNNiE Epcar THoMas. 


Wagner in France.—The Meistersinger was given for the 


first time in France at the Grand Theatre of Lyons lately 
with great success, making a deep impression on the 
audience. 
Vog!.—Heinrich Vogl wrote in the album of a Berlin 
lady 
Oh mir’s miscrath, oh mir's gelingt 
Ich singe, wie der Vogl singt 
Rubinstein.—The illustrated paper Vom Fels zum Meer 


will publish Rubinstein’s literary remains. He 
himself with the utmost freedom respecting art and life in 
The work is published in the interest 


expresses 


an epigrammatic style. 
of his grandchildren. 

Prague.—A new opera, Dubrowsky, by Matravnik, was 
given lately for the first time at Prague 
produced in 1895 at St. Petersburg and other Russian cities 
with great success. The libretto, by Modest Tschaikowsky, 
a brother of the composer, is based on a tale by Pushkin. 


It was originally 


Hyllested in Paris.—Augustus Hyllested, the celebrated 
Danish pianist, played at the American Consulate in Paris 
on New Year’s Day. It is unnecessary to add that he had 
a great ovation, for this is the case whenever and wherever 
he plays. 

At a musical matinee given by Mr. Sebastian Schlesinger 
the pianist played a number of his own compositions with 
the happiest result. Mr. Holman Black sang his Serenade, 
whichis becoming as popular in France as it already is in 
Mr. Hyllested was likewise piano soloist at the 
Cortleggan. He left for 


America. 
first musical given by the Countess 
London last week. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF 
BERLIN, W 


for the 


absolute 


HE holiday week was an one 


Berlin music critics, albeit it was 


easy 
not one of 
freedom from musical work, as in former Events 
musical so crowd upon other in the 
that even the time from Christmas to New Year's is no longer 


years 
each German capital 
respected as a short vacation time or breathing spell from 
the high Still, ebb set in 
after all, and for this relief much thanks 

The comparative quietness in the concert field gave me a 
chance to attend at the Linden Theatre an operetta pre- 
miére, which did not turn out an undisputed blessing. The 
operetta in question is called Der Schmetterling (The But- 
terfly), text, ‘‘ with partial use of a foreign ground idea’ 
the program generously states), A. M. Willner and 
Bernh. Buchbinder; music Carl Weinberger. About 
the latter the program is ominously silent, although during 
the two hours and a half of the performance I did not hear 


musical flood. somewhat of an 


(as 
by 


by 


| a single ‘* ground idea" that was original. Weinberger pil- 
fered it all, while his collaborateurs of the text only took 
from the French original, of I don’t remember whom, the 


idea of a young couple starting on their honeymoon trip 
after they had been married by a mayor who had been de 
posed from office by the government several days before he 
knot. In Der 
Roccabrunna deli 


officiated as legal binder of the conjugal 
vers 


hich 
the 


Schmetterling the letter carrier of 
which deposes the mayor 
to 


is also the hostler 


his official and w 
annuls his official action in the nick of 
wedding ceremony; but the mayor, 
of Roccabrunna, does not mind a trifling act of malpractice, 
and the young couple in order to be able to serve 


the wedding dinner which has been ordered of him by the 


message, 
time prevent 


who 
marries 


contracting parties 

A terrible sort of a 
real article, and who is herself bent upon a second marriage ; 
inherited (?) the snug 
broke Baron de 
with whip and mous- 


mother-in-law, worse even than the 
a fair circus rider, who has suddenly 
little fortune of 200,000 an 
Saint-Marco; 


francs ever 
a French riding master, 
taches, hotel bell boy (Miss 
breeches), complete the somewhat conventional and by no 
and is entirely un- 


and a Leona Bergére, in 


means exciting cast. The action drags 
interesting. The 
everybody and is not even cleverly cribbed 
ance the Linden Theatre is so weak that it 
seem worth while enumerating the names on the 


music is stolen from everywhere and 
The perform- 
at does not 
house bill 
And of course the critics deplore the status of modern oper- 
etta and the unwillingness of the public to attend the per- 
formances. © ye shades of Offenbach and Suppé; O you 
strong Sullivan and your unrivaled Mikado, Patience and 
and © you Holy Joseph Strauss, why don't you, 
knock these 


are already 


Pinafore, 
with your matchless Bat, modern Weinbergers 
even more silly than they The operetta dead 


Nonsense! the men are dead who could write operettas 


* 2 
An equally stillborn child as The Butterfly is the so-called 
second opera at Berlin. It has been tried several times, but 


never came to lasting life. A good, well-managed and de- 
cently equipped opera undertaking at popular prices could 
probably exist very well in a city like Berlin by the side of 
with which in eve first-class 


to compete 


the Royal Opera House, 
institution it should not try, 
The old Kroll’s (now New Royal Theatre) Opera 


ry way 
however, 
I I suse 
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carried out the idea with considerable success for many 
years and playing principally in summer time, during the 
vacation of the Royal Opera, by engaging star artists who 
had no other chance of guesting appearances in the summer 
months, and by maintaining a lighter sort of repertory old 
Commissionsrath Engel managed to make quite a fortune 


out of Kroll’s, which is built on fiscal ground that the old 


Emperor William I., his generous patron, gave him on a 
long lease fora merely nominal sum. Young Engel, the 
son, inherited institute, lease and all, but instead of follow- 


ing in his father’s wise footsteps he tried to run an opposi- 
tion to the Royal Opera and gave one season of winter per 
formances, which settled him, and he was glad enough later 
theatre from 


on when Count Hochberg took the his hands 


and enlarged the house and 
the old Royal 


perform 


and now, after having rebuilt 


stage, uses it during the vacation term of 


Opera and for an occasional dramatic or charity 
ance. 

the 
ra at Berlin with more or less disastrous results 


is Karl Meyder, 


who opened up last 


Since then several others have tried experiment of a 
second ope 
The latest 
ductor of 

week at the 
Merry Wives of 
much of 


Against the latter possibility were the 


addition to the number the con 
the Concerthaus orchestra 

Thalia Theatre with a performance of Nicolai's 
Windsor The did 


either an financial 


experiment not prove 


a success in artistic or a way 
unseasonable and un 
hour set for the performance—12 o'clock noon 
and the not quite ‘* ilar The 
marred in the first place by the conductor-impresario, Kar! 
Me ydet He is concert conductor, in 


which field, however, he has had at least considerable experi 


reasonable 


popt prices artistic success was 


at best a pretty rough 


ence. As an operatic conductor, however, he is a perfect nov 


ice, and to judge from this début not a very promising one 


either. His tempi in such a well-known repertory opera as 
The Merry Wives of Windsor were at times marvels of incon 
What tl f I have 


frequently described before 


gruity 1e Concerthaus orchestra is made o 


By way of acomparison I pre- 
newly formed though it was 


ferred even the chorus 


Of the principals the fairer sex was also the weaker 
Both Mrs. Ford (Miss Rosa Fischer) and A/rs. Page (Frau 
Steinwarm) had no voice and did not know how to sing 
Neither was Annita (Miss Schulz) in any way remarkable 


Rausche 
and Brandes 


Of the Fitzan as ‘ord sang acceptably, as 


Fenton has quite a pleasing little 


men 


tenor voice, 


as Fa/s/aff owns some vocal material. On the whole, how 


ever, the performance of this ‘‘ comic” opera was more fu 


nereal than funny 


I hear that prices will be lowered and the time of begin 


the 


ning changed from 12 noon to 2 Pr. M 
for 
Theatre 


tor 


coming per- 
I doubt whether the Thalia 


| than the 


nances (if there be any), but 


larger audience 
opening 


will even then contain a 


th 


slim one that gathered for the 


very ec matinée 


ance that I attended during 
egnum Miss Marie P. 
piano recital in Bechstein Hall last night 

like 
There is 


She 


The 


this 


only 
interr 


concert of Import 


demi was anthes’ second 


Iam growing to this exotic beauty’s playing more 


something quite individual and very 
In it glowing, 
piano, especially in Chopin, and that is just what I want 
Polish Again in the 


Harmonious 


and more 
satisfying gives you saturated colors on 
the 
in the 
Handel 
took 
demure and reposeful as couk 
op 


as well as 


for tt 


poets poems e plano 


variations, she 
Miss 


and the 


Blacksmith 
the 


though 
tempi, Panthés 
1 be, Mendelssohn B 
35,was performed in as clean 


is befit- 


some liberties with was as 


minor prelude and fugue, 


cut, concise and broad, noble a style, as 


ting this model of form and feature 


Delightful was the performance of the Scarlatti Pastorale 


and of the Mozart A minor Rondo, albeit the interpretation 


had little of the classic flavor about it and the Saint-Saéns 
transcription of the ballet airs from Gluck’s Alceste was 
played with inimitable grace, entirely free from the frigid 


stiffness of the usual Gluck interpreters. It reminded me 


greatly and favorably of Joseffy’s playing of these charm 


ing airs 
For coldectors and those interested in recital programs, I 
Miss Pantheés’ 


subjoin program in full, mentioning at the 
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same time that she was much applauded after each number, 
and that she was forced to grant several encores : 













































































































PRGtAEGED. ccccccvcovevccecsosevoce 
Praeiudium und Fuge H-moll, op. } ..F. Mendelssohn 
Rondo A-moll.. W. A. Mozart 
Maeda Mision PRI. 60 osc cccvsccsdvecseviecevedsescbecsses F. Schubert 
Airs de Ballet, d’Alceste, de Gluck............eesee0. ..C. Saint-Saéns 
Ballade F-moll.......... 
Prélude G-dur.......... 


2 ...F. Chopin 
Etude Des-dur.......... I 


Valse As-dur, op. 4 ... 

DOSS ise cdivevesiaeess ee ere vesvavicch epoch sonmpaunn G. Fauré 
Caprice tiber Elfenmarsch a. d.... , 
Sommernachstraum...... vasneteaens 
Tarantella aus des Oper: Die Stumme von Portici....... Auber-Liszt 


....Mendelssohn-Stephen Heller 


* * * 


The Berlin Philharmonic orchestra has made a short but 
very successful winter trip to Copenhagen, where three con- 
certs were given. The first one, under the direction of Ar- 
thur Nikisch, had its climax in the performance of Peter 
Tschaikowsky’s pathetic symphony, which aroused tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. The second concert was conducted 
by Dr. Karl Muck and took place in the presence of the 
royal family of Denmark and an audience that crowded the 
hall to overflowing. Brahms’ first symphony and Wagner's 
Meistersinger Vorspiel were the piecés de resistance. The 
third and last concert occurred yesterday and was conducted 
by the Danish composer Victor Bendix. A telegram re- 
ceived just now informs me of the unqualified success of 
this concert also. The tournée was under the management 
of the Wolff Concert Direction. 

* & 

A man who signs himself Otto Malms writes to me 
from Buffalo, N. Y., under date of December 17 and wants 
to know why neither Mr. Abell nor myself had made any 
mention in THE Musicat Courter of a concert given in 
Bechstein Saal by an American whom he describes as an 
‘absolutely inferior” violinist named Frank Kohler. He 
also sends a clipping from the Buffalo, N. Y., Suaday Mes- 
senger of November 22, in which it is mentioned that ‘‘ Mr. 
Franz Kohler, son of Prof. A. Kohler, of this city, appeared 
in a concert in Saal Bechstein, one of the leading concert 
halls of Berlin.” 

There is no doubt of the fact that the Bechstein Saal is 
one of the leading concert halls of Berlin, but no violinist by 
the name of Franz or Frank Kohler ever appeared there 
from the opening to this day. Mr. Abell, to whom I wrote | 
on the subject and who keeps a careful account of all vio- 
linists appearing in Berlin, corroborates this statement. 

* # & 


From Jena I learn that Max Alvary, once the pet tenor of 
the American girls, and who underwent a dangerous opera- 
tion at the Jena Clinic, has been dismissed from there as 
perfectly cured. He will spend Christmas and New Year 
with his family at Hamburg, where shortly he is to make 
his rentrée in opera. 

* & & 

The issue of Tue Musicat Courter just received contains 
two items, the one editorial, the other one extremely personal, 
which requires correction at my hands. The first one reads 
as follows 

We understand that negotiations are pending’ which eventually 
point to the transfer of Dr. Muck, of the Royal Opera House in 
Berlin, to the Imperial Opera House in Vienna, where he is to occupy 


the place now held by Jahn. 

The fact of the matter is that no negotiations of the sort 
are pending. Dr. Muck, who holds a position secondary to 
no one at the Berlin Royal Opera House, has signed a con- 
tract for ten years, which now has eight years more to run. 
He is not likely to either break it or to try to have it an- 
nulled by the intendancy. If such an alternative were 
‘*pending” I should probably be one of the first to know 
about it, as I am on good terms with all parties concerned, 
and I should have informed the readers of THe Musicar 
Courier promptly enough of the event. Jahn, though he 
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Dbie enn Vartnatnel, HGR siiscs cseigsccivvetiepavidde tioned G. F. Handel | 


performs the threatening act from year to year, is also not | played the Bach C sharp minor prelude and fugue from the 
likely to give up his post as director of the Vienna Court | Well Tempered Clavichord with an earnestness, a depth, a 
plasticity and an understanding the like of which I have not 
heard surpassed by any grown person, I could uot help 
The other item, of an eminently personal nature, isthe fol- | being carried away, and again I exclaim, ‘‘Wonders will 
never cease!” This little girl is a wonder, a genuine phe- 
nomenon, a Wunderkind in the best sense of that much 


Opera. * * % 


lowing: 

CABLE TO ‘‘ THE TRIBUNE.” 
It is reported that Herr Otto Floersheim, the Berlin critic of THE | abused term. 

MUSICAL COURIER, of New York, will be dignified with the honorary Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, once upon a time the 
| title of professor upon the occasion of the coming birthday of the | war-horse of Josie Hofmann, she played with such neat 
Emperor, which will occur on January 27. » . z 
fingers and elegance of phrasing that the young man by 
that name (no longer Josie, however, but Josef) who sat in 
one of the front rows broke out in spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic applause. Of course the whole audience did 


I assure you that this is news to me. It is true that I was 
‘** dignified’ with the honorary title of professor” by that 
most excellent triumvirate, Messrs. Charles H. Steinway, 
Henry Ziegler and C. F. Tretbar, of Steinway Hall, some ten 
or twelve years ago, and the title held good in New York from 
Tenth to Fourteenth streets, all the way up University place, 
allatound Union square, through Fourteenth street from Sec 
ond avenue to Sixth avenue, and on Broadway from Seven- 
teenth street up to Carnegie Hall or thereabout. But that | 
the Emperor should ever have heard of it or should be in- 
clined to renew the ‘‘dignification,” even on his birthday 


likewise, and even the Berlin music critics, who usually 
wrap themselves in a savant silence, could contain them- 
selves no longer and joined in the applause. ‘Their criti- 
cisms the next morning showed the most unanimous appreci- 
tion of this child’s precious gifts. 

However great my admiration for these reproductive 
talents was, as also demonstrated in the admirable and exqui- 
site performance of a Polka Poétique in A minor by Sme- 
tana, Daquin’s Le Coucou and Raff's Tambourin, it was 
destined to be surpassed by the surprise over the child's 


on January 27, I can hardly believe. In fact so sure do I 
feel of the opposite that I venture to offer the 77zéune cable 
informant, whoever he may be, a little bet of from five to 
ten to one for a moderate sum that his report will prove 


creative faculties, which seem almost incredible. A little 
mazouraka in E minor shows pronounced individuality and 
power of invention and rhythmic feeling. More beautiful 
still is a piece in D flat entitled ‘Triumerei, which, though it 
bears no resemblance at all to Schumann’s little poem by 
that name, might be passed off as one of his creations with- 


a fake. There seems to be a scarcity of political news just 
now! 
* & ® 

The little Visanska girl came to me the other day with 
her brother and played for me the whole of Schumann's 
Kreisleriana. She is an awfully talented youngster. Mr. 
Conrad Ansorge, the pianist, was among the other callers { 
at Tue MusicaL Courter’s Berlin headquarters, and so was 
Miss Jessie Shay, who will in all probability be heard at a 
Philharmonic popular concert in the near future. Miss 
Regina Newmann, the San Francisco vocalist, called and so 
did Mrs. Carola Warderell Lipman,a pupil of Viardot-Garcia, 
and who, as Miss Warderell, was a well-known musical young 





out raising doubts of such high paternity. The harmoniza- 
tion in this piece is most uncommonly attractive and the 
melodic invention free from all childishness or mere NacA- 
fihlen of things heard from Mendelssohn or Schumann, as 
one so frequently finds in the so-called compositions of 
wonder children, and even of others, especially female com- 
posers 

I doubted the little girl’s authorship of these compositions, 
: Peli d all the more as she told me herself that she did not and could 
lady some seasons ago. She will give a concert here in the | not yet writ them, her older sister putting down in black 
Singakademie for some charitable object a few days hence. ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth H., Miss Leonora and Mr. Ernest H. Jack- 
son called; also Florian Zajic, the great violin virtuoso and 
teacher, and Mrs. J. M. Miles, from Cedar Rapids, Ia., with 
her daughter, Miss Agnes Miles, a pupil of Moszkowski, 
who will shortly give a piano recital here in Bechstein Saal. 


and white the notes which Paula plays, and the product thus 
gained is supervised by some one in Vienna. But d’ Albert 
as well as Otto Lessmann confirmed the child’s creative 
genius, and the latter critic told me that Paula Szalit’s im- 


SE - 


provisations on the piano at his home were most wonderful 
| and fascinating, and had absolutely convinced him that the 
child was the real author of the works she plays and which 
\ NEW PRODIGY. A quite commonplace vocalist, Miss Elvira Malmedé, ap- 


peared at this uncommon concert. Her mezzo voice has in 


JANUARY 5, 18% | figure on the program as her own. 
Wonders will never cease; neither, I believe, will there 
| 
| 


ever be a cessation of wonder children being born into the | the upper notes, F, F sharp and G, the timbre of a loco- 
world. Butthere are wonders and wonders, and so there | motive whistle, but aside of this she has nothing distinguish- 
are wonder children and wonder children. After a | ing, except a very comely stage presence 
good many sad disappointments I have become skeptical | ** * 

with regard to this species. It was in this mood, alloyed | 
with a slight grudge at being obliged to journey to the Sing- | The only other concert given between Christmas and New 
akademie even between Christmas and New Year's Day (a | Years was by Eugen Gura, the Munich baritone, who on 


time in which concerts were dispensed with in Berlin in | Wednesday, December 30, gave a Loewe Abend in com- 


| former seasons), that I presented myself at the concert of | memoration of the one hundredth birthday anniversary of 


Paula Szalit, a ten year old child. Fancy my surprise when | the great German ballad composer 
in this neat and healthy, but no means extraordinary looking Gura is such a great favorite here and is so popular, 
little miss I found an incarnation of musical genius, both of | especially as an interpreter of Loewe’s ballads, that he could 
a productive and reproductive nature, the like of which I | well afford to run the risk of so unusual a proceeding as to 
had before met only in Josie Hofmann, but even in him in | announce a vocal recital on such an unpropitious day. The 
not so striking, pronounced and genuine a character. Later | proofs of the proceeding, however, are the proceeds thereof, 
on I learned from d’Albert that this little Viennese girl is | and in this respect Herr Gura had nothing to complain of. 
his pupil (‘‘the only female pupil I acknowledge as one of 
mine,” he added) and that he is extremely proud of her. 


The vast hall of the Philharmonie was crowded to its utmost 
capacity and the box-office bore at 7.30 Pp. m. the encourag- 


Well, he has every reason to be. | ing and extremely rare legend ‘‘ Ausverkauft.” 

I was much pleased with the playing of the piano part of 
Mozart’s quartet in G minor, in which Messrs. Krelle, | the evening, but I have written too frequently about Gura 
Ksenecke and Luedemann joined her in an excellent en- | and his artistic associate, the accompanist Prof. Heinrich 
semble performance. But astonishing as her playing was | Schwartz, of Munich, to necessitate a reiteration. All I 
it did not carry me off my base. When, however, the child need to do isto give you a program of the Loewe ballads 


Equally great as the financial was the artistic success of 
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sung on that occasion, many of which were redemanded 
and the program was besides supplemented by several en- 


cores. Here it is 

Be GO I Bien cccccccccsscceses ea . Herder 
BERGGER, GO Ge c cccvcccsesesccccecseocccccsvccees Uhland 
Die nachtliche Heerschau, op. 23............. seopanteus .. Zedlitz 


Der Graf von Habsburg, op. 98...........+.000005+ .. Schiller 


Dine BRIG, GH. GE, BIO. Bac cccccccccccccccscccsocccoevescees J. N. Vogl 
Der spate Gast, op. 7, No. 2............. coccsecencuscees WUE GED 


.Zedlitz 
.Uhland 


Die Dorfkirche. op. 116, No. 1............esee00s 
Graf Eberstein aus, op. 9.........6.c0ccceeeeeeeees ; 
Karl V. Vier Balladen, op. 9. 
Das Wiegenfest zu Gent............... 
Cast V. Se WitemRae gg. oc ccccccccccvccccccccceccscveess 
Der Pilgrim vor St. Just 
Die Leiche zu St. Just............. 
Friedericus Rex, op. 61... 


-Anast. Griin 
.. Hohlfeld 

A. v. Platen 

.....A. Grin 
Will. Alexis 


The first concert in the new year (it took place at the 
Singakademie on last Saturday night, the 2d inst.) was all 
the more of a disappointment as it was given by an Ameri- 
can. 

Mme. Carola Lipman, who as Miss Warderell was a 
fairly promising young pianist, should have stuck to that 
last. She discovered (or possibly her friends did) a voice 
and she went and had it cultivated in Paris by a renowned 
teacher. Now Mrs. Lipman came to Berlin to show it off 
She gave a concert for a charitable purpose, but although 
charity covers a multitude of sins, it cannot cover that lady's 
singing, which, as one of the Berlin papers expressed it, 
achieved a hilarious success (ez Hetterkeitserfolg). It was 
simply too dreadful for criticism, and the American colony 
of Berlin, as far as it was represented on this inauspicious 
occasion, had reason to feel aggrieved and even outraged. 

The redeeming feature of the evening was the refined 
piano playing, in solo work as well as in accompaniments, 
of Herr Karl Friedberg, from Frankfort, whom I had occa- 
sion also to praise in former seasons when he was here with 


the baritone Anton Sistermans. Mr. Friedberg should not 


perform his compositions in public, however. An im- 
promptu in E which he played was a very weak solution of 
Mendelssohn, as he tried to strengthen it with Brahms 


devices The combination is not a good one, nor have 


I ever heard it attempted before by anyone outside of 


Friedberg. ons 


Last night, Monday, January 4, the regular concert rush 
broke forth afresh. There were three important ones, ot 
which the second concert of the prodigy child Paula Szalit, 
which took place in Bechstein Hall with the personal as- 
sistance of Eugen d’Albert, will be noticed by my faithful 
young assistant Leonardo da Vinci Favorito, alias Leonard 
Liebling. 

The other two concerts were of the chamber music denom- 
ination, and it speaks volumes for the standard of musi- 
cal culture in the German capital that both were extremely 
well attended. Indeed at the Philharmonie the crowd was 
so great that many persons wanting admission had to be 
denied an entrance. Professors Barth, Wirth and Haus- 
mann were giving there the third and last one of their 
and what made this one especially 
He is and 


‘*popular concerts ;” 
popular was the co-operation of Joseph Joachim. 
ever will remain a great favorite in Berlin; and when people 
can hear him at such cheap prices of admission as 50 cents for 
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a reserved and a quarter of a dollar for an unreserved seat, 
they of course flock to the place where such enjoyment can 
Besides this special attraction the program 


be procured 
was alsoa very interesting one, and offered such rarely 
113, for 
piano and viola, and Schubert's great octet, op. 16, in F 


the latter in- 


heard works as Schumann's Maerchenbilder, op 


major, for strings, clarinet, horn and bassoon 
struments played by representatives from the Royal Or- 
chestra. These two works I did not hear, because they 
were the second and third numbers on the program; but I 
‘*assisted " at the performance of Brahms’ A major piano 
quartet, op.26. This strong work, which through its elaborate 
and skillful thematic treatment, must appeal to every musi- 


cian, was performed in the most remarkable style, not only 





with regard to finished ensemble, but also as to reading 
30th Joachim and Barth are born Brahms interpreters, and 
hence this work could not have found a more auspicious and 


authoritative performance. As Iam compelled to 





tify to the special charm of Professor Barth's chamber music 


piano playing. Anything more unobtrusive, and yet per- 
fectly domineering wherever the occasion demands it, it is 
hard toimagine. In this regard he is an ideal pianist; and 


rough his powers of 


he is one of the few I ever heard who, 





tone amalgamation, can make a piano trio, qui 


less of an anomaly than is usually performed 


* * # 


An almost equally strong compliment I can pay to the 
resident pianist, Moritz Mayer-Mahr, who in conjunction 
Florian Zajic 


with the excellent violinist gave a fashion 


ably and lavishly attended concert at the Singakademi« 


His program likewise was of far more than average in- 


terest and offered three rarely heard sonatas for piano and 
These were Bach’s A major one, Dvordk's sonata 


him Raff's gt 


Owing to the above 


violin 
in F major, op. 57, and the second of Joac 
A majo1 


he last half of Dvorak’s high] 





sonatas, op. 78, likewise in 





described concert I heard only t 
lliant work, and the extremely difficult but 


very valuable composition of Raff, whi 


colored and bri 





also 





the trouble which it may have cost to study and play 
such refinement and technical smoothness with which it was 


performed by these two members of the teachi staff of 








the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory It was a model 
| performance in which not one predominated to the disad- 
vantage of the other, but in which each one of the two 
artists did his share nobly, musicianly, and with a certain 
distingué ease and grace which spared the listener that 
‘tired feeling” which not in whe 
one hears others overcoming great technical difficulties 
Between the sonatas Frau Amalia Joachim sung two 


| 
| 


Conductor Wagner 


groups of Leider, the first one of wl 
bert, Schumann and Brahms, 





group consisted of six songs, 


Mahr. Of these I liked the four from the later opera best 
especially Agnes and Zwei Blumen, which show unusually 
rich harmonization and characteristic invention, The audi 
ence, which was very enthusiastic, redemanded the grace 


ful, but less original, Voeglein in Flie 





nsisted on an encore 





Frau Joachim sang with consummate art, espe 


yhrasing and diction, but in the upper 





T 
t 


9 





her vocal organ possesses no longer any charm and does not 
willingly obey the singer's intentions 
*es # 
At the Royal Opera House on Wednesday, the 30th ult., 
Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte was given for the 250th time, and 


night Fra Diavolo 


right Auber’s comic opéra 


on the following 
it at the Royal Opera 


lived through its 200th performance 
House. The first Berlin representation of Fra Diavolo took 
place under Spontini’s direction on August 3, 1830, as a fes- 
tival performance in commemoration of the birthday of 
King Frederick William ITI. 
** # 

The Berlin 

mention in my last budget, gave its second performance at 


the Thalia Theatre on New Year's Day. The time for the 


second” opera undertaking, of which I made 


» 


beginning of the matinée was set for 2 Pp. M., instead of noon, 


and the prices of admission were very low In spite of all 


this, and that the opéra was Mozart's ever popular Don 


Giovanni, the was of minimum size. The perform- 





ance itself, under Meyder’s direction, was even more rag- 


; 


itly unrehearsed than had been that of the 


un 


ged and appar: 
Merry Wives of Windsor 


the title part, and Frau Caliga, as 


Of the cast only Franz Fitzan in 
Donna Anna, deserve 
stage and 


mention, for they were at least at home on the 


knew their parts. The rest floundered through the per- 





formance as best they knew how, and that was not very 





good For a New Year's celebration it was a very sober 


affair 


Jos. Aibl, successor of Munich, the enterprising publish- 


ing firm who have brought out most of Richard Strauss’ 


works, has just sent me the four hand piano arrangement 


of that colossal orchestral score, Thus Spake Zarathustra. 


Of course an adequate reduction for the piano is just as 


little imaginable as a drawing in black and white of Michael 
Madonna 


r talented and rising young countryman, 


Angelo’s Sixtine But such as it is, the piano 
score made by ou 
Otto Singer, of Cincinnati, is most musicianly, and well 
worth executing by two performers of ability whenever an 


orchestral reading of Strauss’ latest symphonic work cannot 


* * *# 


more valuable and intere sting addition 





\ ary plano score ot Edgar Tinel’s music 
drama, Godoleva, which the Belgian composer has just 
finished. The work, which is intended for concert as well 
as tor stage performance, 1s published by Messrs Breitkopf 
& Hartel, of 
a very flattering letter: In it they make mention of the 
fact that 7 


in€ 
likewise published by Breitkopf & Hartel), * 


Leipsic, who mailed me an advance copy with 


l's oratorio, St. Francis of Assissi (which is 


has been publicly 





performed nearly 100 times within six years This is a 
success which ever yet been achieved by any other 
similar work. Great interest is manifested in the musical 





world with regard to Tinel’s new work, Godoleva.” An 


analysis of the sacred music drama will be given in these 


hau is a musical journal, 


each month at Prague. I 


y 
L 
a] 
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GODOWSKY « 


/am in receipt of the anne 1lnumber, which contains 


| several articles of interest, among them a report of the 


| premiére of Bungert’s Odysseus, from the pen of ad 


. . . LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. "esteemed Dresden correspondent, A. Ingmann. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, 
Care Chicago Conservatory, Chicago. 


* * * 


| Apropos of Bungert’s Odysseus, I learn from the proper 
| authorities that that new music drama will be performed at 
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the Berlin Royal Opera House in the course of the present 

| year. On the other hand, Schilling’s Ingwelde, which, as I | 
| prognosticated, did wo/ create the furore at its Wiesbaden 
| first performance that was so confidently predicted by the 
| composer’s friends, will not be given here. Neither will 
| Berte’s Schuceflocke (Snowflake) be heard at the Royal 
Opera House, as it did not please those who heard the re- 
cent trial performance at Kroll’s. 





* * & 


To the many musical friends on this and the other side of 
the Atlantic who were kind enough to send me New Year's 
greetings, I give my thanks anda return of the ‘ compli- 
ments of the season” through this medium, as I have no 
time to write to each one individually, as I should like to 
have done. 

* 

Among the past week’s callers at the Berlin office of THe 
Musicat Courter were the violinists, Prof. Waldemar Meyer 
and Miss Anni Bauer, and the pianists, Carlos Sobrino, the 
Misses Emma Koch and Henny Ruben. O. F. 


Concert Nores. 
Anna Haasters, a pupil of Biilow, recently gave a recital 
at the Singakademie. 


have ever heard is little Paula Szalit. 
she is a fixed star. I heard her second concert, at which she 
played a Mozart concerto (under d’Albert’s guidance), a 
Prelude (C minor), and Bourrée by Bach, Polka Poetique 
by Smetana, the Rondo in C minor by Chopin, and the 
Rondo Capriccioso by Mendelssohn. One knows not where 
to begin in describing the intellectual and technical mas- 
tery of everything that comes from under her fingers. I 
have seldom heard such consummate playing of Bach. She 
is absolutely sincere and unaffected. Inher we have not to 
deal with a human parrot (for so I would dub most so-called 
prodigies), but with a true, inspired artist. 

What she does cannot be learned; it is given one from on 
high. There is something uncanny about her Bach playing. 
One is tempted for an instant to believe in the theosophical 
law of the incarnation in children of the spirit of departed 
geniuses. The simple, childish pathos with which little 
Paula played the prelude, and the frank; sunny gaiety which 
rang out from each note of the Bourrée, were the leading 
characteristics of the kind hearted cantor himself. 

Her legato, her trill, her repetitions, her staccato, her 
rapid runs, all are perfect. Hoffmann, Hegner, Argiewicz, 
Paula Szalit is wonderful. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


were astonishing. 


Massenet.—The opera Cendrillon, by Massenet, will not 
be given in March at the Paris Opéra Comique, but will be 
held back for two years. 





| Weingartner.—Felix Weingartner has completed a new 
| symphonic poem, Die Gefilde der Seliger (The Fields of the 
Blessed), suggested by a picture by Arnold Bécklin. It 
| will be produced at the next meeting of the General Ger- 
| man Music Society at Mannheim. 

Lucerne.—A tablet will be placed on the house near 
Lucerne where Wagner lived during the sixties. The in- 
scription is: ‘In this house dwelt Richard Wagner from 
April, 1866 to April, 1872. Here he finished the Meister- 
singer, Siegfried, Gétterdimmerung, Kaisermarsch and | 
Siegfried Idyll.” 


| Leoncavallo.—The composer Leoncavallo has written to 
| a friend in Berlin as follows: ‘‘If all goes as I wish I shall 
arrange the premiére of Bohéme for the end of April at the 
Lyric Theatre, Milan. It will be the greatest fight in my 
artistic career. I can give also another bit of good news, 
the Opéra Comique of Paris will give Pagliacci for the first 
| time at the end of May. Consequently, after the perform- 
| ance of Bohéme in Milan I shall go to Paris. Then I intend 
| to take a little rest.” 


A Tribute to Merit.—Milton Rusling Wood, solo bari- 
tone of the North Reformed Church of Newark, N. J., has 
been making such rapid strides in his vocal work since he 
commenced studying with Mme. Florenza d’Arona that 
hardly a Sunday passes he is not called upon fora solo. 
As his rich, mellow tones fill the fine edifice people will be 
seen to turn round to be sure itis the same man. A further 
proof that his improvement has become generally recog- 
nized is in the fact that he has just been made the recipient 
of a big increase in his church salary, and was secured 
last week for the solo baritone position in the Jewish Tem- 
ple of Newark, which is one of the finest temples in this | 
country. 


By far the most mature prodigy (a seeming paradox) I | 
She is no meteor; | 


Koczalski, Hubermann, Simonson, Kreisler and Gerardy | 
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VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
8 Schlésselgasse I1., Thiir 31, » 
December 16, 1806. ) 


SCHLAGER AS BRUNNHILDE. 

W'‘ JNDERS will never cease. The latest is that 

Schlager, just previous to her departure from Vienna 
and her adieu to the Court Opera, sang the part of Brinnhilde 
with amazing brilliancy and power. I could scarcely credit 
my eyes or ears as I came from Rivarde’s concert on the 
10th inst., in time for the last act of Siegfried, purposely to 
hear Schliiger in this her latest réle, and saw her easily 
triumphant. In some respects if this had been her chief 
rdle for seasons she could not have done better. 

The critics here go so far as to say that nosuch Briénn- 
hilde has appeared on the stage of the Court Opera since 
Materna in her prime. AsI never saw or heard Materna 
until her best singing days were over, I cannot vouch for the 
correctness of this verdict, which is rather apt to be partial 
from a Viennese standpoint. Schlager certainly did wonder- 
fully well, but in my mind she cannot compare with Lilli 
Lehmann at her best. In the first place Schliger has a 
vibrato which is never pleasant to me. Why will teachers 
teach and singers sing what is so offensive to most ears? 
Second, in the opening scene, beginning 

Heil dir Sonne! 
Heil dir Licht! 

her voice lacked that resonance, that full, round, clear, pene- 
trating tone that Lilli Lehmann used to possess in such a 
great degree. For my part, after Lehmann at her best, 
every Brinnhilde seems tame in comparison. However, 
I cannot apply that term to Schlager, for tame she was 
not. The difficulties of this réle are tremendous; yet she 
easily surmounted them without even seeming totry. The 
critics here thought she could have improved her acting, 
which to me was highly praiseworthy. I never liked Sucher's 
acting in this part, excepting her beautiful gestures. She 
overdid it and there is always danger of this here. Arinn- 
hilde is not likely to fling herself in any man’s arms, not even 
Stegfried’s. Notwithstanding the noble dignity of her vir- 
gin womanhood and the magnificence of her royal endow- 
ments, Brinnhilde is coy, shy and frightened as a fawn at 
Stegfried’s approach, and Schliger’s fond, gentle caress at 
the close of this beautiful scene had all the refinement of 
a princess goddess 

To say a word further about her voice: my theory is that 
Schliger is so monstrously corpulent that it is this which 
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gives her voice that thick, throaty, stuffed kind of sound 
which my impartial ears do not fail to detect. The Viennese 
are so fond of Schlager that their opinion must always be 
taken with a grain of salt. It is decidedly partial. But in this 
réle it must be admitted that her voice was much clearer and 
soared easily, without straining or screaming, above the full 
orchestra at its highest climaxes. 

As if to enhance the beauty and enjoyment of this last act, 
it seemed as though Wincklemann never sang so well 
There will never be a second Szeg/ried, such as he gives us. 
He sang the whole opera without a single break in his 
voice from beginning toend. His voice retained its sweet- 
ness, mellowness and smoothness throughout. Although 
we had sat through four hours of Wagner music, there was 
no disposition to hurry away. There was a scene at the 
close which defies all description. Countesses in their boxes, 
with the élite in the parquet, applauded until their hands 
must have been tired and their gloves torn; handkerchiefs 
and hats, scarfs and text books were waving and streaming 
from every part of the house; bravos and cheers and a gen- 
eral jubilation. 


CONCERT NOTES. 


The second Joachim Quartet evening which I attended saw 
the Bésendorfersaal filled with the élite, but while there was 
much applause and evident pleasure in the recital, there 
was no ovation paid the great master at the close, such as 
one might have expected. 

Joachim does not now show so much virtuosity in violin 
technic. His intonation was not always faultless, and there 
was often ‘‘ scratching,’ and yet, as a whole, we recognize 
the ‘‘ Meister.” Notwithstanding the reported paralytic 
stroke, that wonderful bow arm of his is still not so stiff as 


those of some of the so-called virtuosi of the day; the ease 
and grace of his movements distinguished the ‘‘ Meister 
still from the virtuose who has tried so hard to say his lesson 
as to speak his piece perfectly. There was the master 
who not only knows what the composer wishes to say to us 
but how it ought best to be said. And there was that perfect 
—absolutely perfect—‘‘ cela l'entend” of the quartet—their 
sure enserable so wonderful in the Schubert string quartet 
(G. major, op. 161), where the repeated notes as violin 
tremolo must make ensemble difficult, and their responsive 
sympathy, especially in the interpretation of the beautiful 
adagio of the Haydn string quartet. Of course, the | 
Brahms number was a specially masterful stroke of musical 


understanding, and called out a number of cheers and 


bravos from the audience. It was the A minor, No. 2 


op. 51, and that andante with the allegretto following was 
full of finest nuances striking in contrasted lights and 


shades and exquisite in poetic fancy. The introductory | 


fea] 


heme is strong and virile, and Joachim’s full, large tone 
tk trong i ] 1] ! ge t 
brought it out adequately 

Excepting, however, the adagio of the Haydn quartet 

I ting, t tl lag f the Haydn quart I 
enjoyed the Schubert quartet more than anything on the 
program. The richly melodious themes and their elaborate 


working out, with the striking feature I have mentioned—a 





feat of technical skill in violin tremolo and Joachim's royal 
interpretation—made it a noble and delightful performance 


r 


Joachim was called out a number of times, but did not re- 


spond to encores 

Sarasate may surpass Joachim in brilliancy and asa color- 
ist; also his tone may be of a greater carrying and more sing- 
ing quality, but Joachim will forever remain victor in great 
‘*He belongs to the masters who hold 


¢ } 


the intention of the composer as the highest ideal—who de- 


and classic repose 


| concert here on the 9th 
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spise playing for efect—who do not charm or inspire us 
with so great enthusiasm, but who /eacé us and elevate us.” 


** # 


Rivarde played at the third Philharmonic concert the 
inevitable Mendelssohn concerto. Why does every violinist 
nearly who comes to us try this same concerto? It is as- 
suredly a most beautiful composition, but there are in violin 
repertory a great many other compositions quite as beauti- 
ful, and as variety is the spice of life it is commendable 
here. 

Rivarde has a brilliant technic, a small but sweet tone, a 
splendid bow arm and much ease and grace. I cannot call 
his playing highly or deeply impressive; in his concert 
given afterward in the Kleiner Musik-Vereins Saal he 
played the Bach ciaconna wonderfully. This is another 
composition that every violinist must try who makes his 
début in Vienna, just as every young piano concertist feels 
that he must begin his first concert with the Bach-Tausig 
toccata and fugue in D minor. Fortrue intonation, breadth 
of style, reposeful endurance and splendid chord effects, so 
difficult for the violin, with inexhaustible technic, I never 
heard this better played. His other selection was first re- 
ported to be the Bruch concerto, D minor, but as there was 
no orchestra he played instead the Saint-Saéns concertstiick 

and the Ernst airs, of course. Rivarde is as yet young— 
there is time for him to grow—in interpretation, which does 
not impress. He isa little cold, but he is serious, and may 
yet speak to us with the authority of a master 

The second evening of Eugen Gura, in which, as in his 
first evening, he gave exclusively Loewe Lieder, was a de- 
Gura’s baritone is full and resonant; 
One fault is that in refine- 


lightful treat to me 
his interpretation is inspiring 
ment of quality there is sometimes, but only at times, a 
lack, which may be due to the inevitable result of long con- 
cert singing on the throat. Gura is of middle age and his 
son is soon to give a concert here However, with great 
temperament a German must be on his guard that it should 
be more spiritual than mere emotional sensuousness (do not 
confuse this term with sensuality, quite a different word) 
Individual characteristics have much to do with refinement 
in the voice as well as with refinement of person. Then 
Gura's attack is not always direct. He slides either down 
upon his notes or up to them very often. Duzrectness of at- 
tack is one of the most desirable acquirements a singer can 
cultivate. Loewe, of course, is one of the masters of bal 
lade form, which means epic breadth through plastic chief 
motiv, and Gura’s style is eminently adapted to this. Hein- 
rich der Vogler, Der Erlkénig and Archibald Douglas were 
among the well-known songs of Loewe which he gave us 
*? 
Wilhelm Jeral, one of our most delightful ‘cellists, gave a 


Because of his temperament, his 
lf 


| musical enthusement and soulful interpretation, not to 


| speak of his ‘cello virtuosity, Jeral is a welcome artist. His 


numbers were a Boccherini sonata, A minor, Popper an- 
dante, a Bach gavot, Schumann adagio and a Popper 
polonaise. Two of his own compositions closed the pro- 
gram. Jeral has a large tone, faultless intonation and irre- 


proachable technic, as the playing of his berceuse and 
zigeunertanz plainly and delightfully showed. The Popper 
andante was an especially delightful number. The marvel- 


ously well sustained notes and tonal gradation during the 
different changes and working out were listened to with 
breathless attention from those music mad Viennese, who 

} 


at the close exhaled delighted ‘‘ahs!"” and were then ready 


to draw free breath enough to exclaim bravo! Jeral at- 
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tacks the most formidable difficulties with the most con- 
summate ‘‘aplomb” imaginable, and far above everything 
was the beauty and depth of his musical feeling. When he 
plays them his own compositions are most charming. The 
berceuse was full of delightful rhythm and showed with a 
plaintive poetic fancy that suggests the Pole—much variety 
in reproducing his theme. The zigeunertanz was strikingly 
original, and remarkable for a technical and ornamental 
elaboration 

The giving of The Creation by the Gesellchaft Concert 
Directoire was the occasion for calling out all the chief 
‘¢musiker”’ of Vienna, and acrowded, enthusiastic house lis- 
tened to this chef d’ceuvre of Haydn, rich in fine charac- 
terization and magnificent choruses. Frl. Nathan, from 
Frankfort, was advertised to take the soprano solo parts, 
and later I heard that Fri. Sofie Chotek was to substitute 
her. As I do not know either singer I cannot tell now 
whether I heard Frl. Chotek or Frl. Nathan. Whoever it 
was did nobly, and her voice and style are highly adapted 
to oratorio singing. The poetic fancy and noble dignity of 
conception which Haydn has displayed in this oratorio will 
make it ever one of his most pleasing works, and the so- 
prano did it full justice. Dr. Krause sang most acceptably, 
as he always does, the baritone parts, and Naval was to 
have been the tenor. Suddenly taken ill at the last moment, 
Schittenhelm, of the Court Opera, took his place, with no time 
allowed for rehearsal with orchestra. His voice was not 
always smooth, often broke and sounded strained. He was 
forgiven everything, however, under the circumstances. 
The orchestra in the overture was at its best, and with the 
chorus work, which was superb, made this the most perfect 
reading of The Creation that I have yet had the pleasure of 
hearing, Perger is a director who is becoming more and | 
more popular here. and his concerts are among the best at- 
tended in Vienna, You will remember that he comes from 
Rotterdam and supplies the place of Gericke. 

The concerts have been so many and so numerous that I 


must hasten over those by the famous quartet here, with 
which your readers are already so familiar. 

Referring to the last Philharmonic concert Hanslick 
asked Richter if he intended to do honor to the Russian- 
Franco alliance, as the program contained the Berlioz over- 
ture to Des Francs Juges, and also one by Borodine (of the | 
young Russian school) to Igor. He goes on to tell a story, 
which is from the memoirs of Berlioz, about this his first 
attempt to write an opera which was never presented on the 
stage; it was alike his first attempt to compose for or- 
chestra 

‘“‘I was then so ignorant concerning the mechanism of 
certain instruments,” says Berlioz, ‘‘that after I had writ- | 
ten in the introduction to the overture to Les Francs Juges, 
the D flat major accord for the trombones, I began to fear 
that it would be very difficult for the blowers. So, anx- 
iously, I went to a trombonist of the Grand Opera to ask 
him about it. He not only quieted my fears but assured 
me that this very point would make a very good effect. 
His assurance so delighted me that as I hastened home- 
ward, not noticing my way much, I sprained my foot 
[ankle]. Since then as often as I hear this composition my 
foot pains me. Perhaps it will pain the heads of others!” 
And Hanslick adds dryly: ‘‘ We will not contradict him!” 

At the last Bohemian String Quartet a Tschaikowsky 
piano trio in A minor (op. 50) was performed for the first 
time in Vienna. 

I wish I had more space here for the new string quartet | 


in G (op. 106) of Dvorak, which is a delightful work. This 


and the A flat quartet (lately given by the Quartet Rosé) | 


have appeared almost at the same time. They are both so 
full of beauty that it is difficult to choose between them. 
Dvorak grows constantly as a composer. 
hope to reserve space to describe these more fully. The 
Bohemian String Quartet did ample justice to its inter- 
pretation. 

The Fitzner Quartet, which began quite modestly not long 


ago their public concerts, have already won large, enthu- | 
In the last I should mention a new | 


siastic audiences, 
string quartet by Zemlinsky (a darling of the conservatory 
who has lately brought home from the opera competition in 
Munich a third of the Suitpold prize), which was performed 
for the first time with much success. Zemlinsky, however, 
in learning from the great Johannes is like all those who 
study Wagner, ensnared in the pitfall of zmztation. Igfiaz 
Briill played exquisitely that last sonata of Beethoven's 
fullest and ripest period, op. 111. In reverent memory of 
Bruckner Fitzner placed a string quartet, G major, of 
Bruckner on the program. Unluckily twice in the beauti- 
ful adagio the A string of the violin of Czerny snapped. 
Someone said spiritualis s could believe that Bruckner’'s 
spirit had ‘‘ rapped!” 

I hope in my next letter to give more space to these new 
compositions. So many of them coming together prevents 
my attempting it now. I should also specially mention 
Richard Strauss’ new symphony, entitled And Thus Spake 
Zarathustra, in reference to Neitzsche’s last book, which 
will probably be performed here before long. 

EMMELINE Porrer Frizzet 


The Evolution of the Vocal Art. 


By Epmunp J. Myer 
T has been almost universally acknowledged by 


writers and lecturers on the vocal art that the old Italian 


masters made beautiful singers. This accounts for the fact 


so many teachers of the present day claim to teach that 
which is called ‘‘ The Old Italian Method”; but that it is 
‘‘a farcry” ‘‘ from the true old Italian method to the method 
taught by the average modern teacher is not hard to see 
The ‘‘old masters” made singers very slowly but surely. 


When we consider how few were then studying compared 


to the vast number now trying to master the vocal art, the 
proportionate number of truly great singers in those days 
becomes to us a matter of wonder and surprise. The old 
school taught the art of singing pure and simple. They 
knew little or nothing of that which is called ‘‘the science 
of voice.” They taught the art of song based upon natural 
laws. Their style of singing had much to do with their 
success. Those were the days of coloratura singing, 
of flexible, florid singing, hence flexible, elastic, natural 
movements were necessary in order to produce auto- 
matic, spontaneous voice. They worked for effects 
through the study of flexible, elastic 
natural lines; hence the slow but sure development of art 
The old Italian method was pure 


movements on 


instead of artificiality. 
and simple, based upon automatic and spontaneous freedom 
of form and action. 
But surely there is no likeness to this in the system of the 


This largely accounts for its success. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


In my next I | 


| 


| average modern teacher; then wherefore the claime to the 
teaching of the ‘‘old method ?” 
| But time passed on, and study and research, principally 
| by scientists, not vocalists, gave us that which is known as 
‘*the science of voice.” This knowledge or understanding 
should have been a distinct gain, a great gain, to the vocal 
art. The truth is, however, that so far as a rule it has 
proven to be a disadvantage. Yet there is no doubt that in 
the near future the ‘‘ science of voice”’ will exert a wonder- 
ful influence in the training cf the coming singer. 
When the ‘science of voice” was understood by the vocal 
world, not practically, but theoretically, there sprang up 
immediately numerous teachers and writers who formulated 
their methods and based them upon what they called ‘the 
* From these methods or theories grew 
Numer- 


science of voice.’ 
the prevailing systems of the nineteenth century. 
ous they are and differing radically on vital points or princi- 
ples. The worst of the many is surely the so-called 
‘*physiological school of singing.” These systems have 
been passed along and added to until to-day they should be 
called, as a whole, that which they really are, ‘‘the modern 
local effort school of singing.”’ 

The prevailing modern school is truly a local effort school 
or system of singing. This school or method, which it is 
claimed is founded upon the science of voice, is built upon 
false premises. I might perhaps more properly say is falsely 
built upon correct premises. The disciples of the modern 
local effort school of singing claim it is based upon the 
science of voice. This is no doubt true, but thé application 
or the practical working of the system is anything but scien 
tific or artistic Science is knowledge co-ordinated, ar- 
Art is the combination or mod- 
ification of things to adapt them to a given end Art is but 
for an end. The 


ranged and systematized. 


the employment of the powers of nature 
object of science is knowledge The objects of art are 
works. Thus we see that the science of voice is one thing 
the art is quite another thing 

In the study of the science of voice certain phenomena 
are found to occur regularly under certain conditions 
A definite knowledge of these phenomena constitute the 


science of voice The object of the art of voice is to study 


not compel) these 


and master the conditions which allow 
phenomena to occur naturally 

The mistake of the modern local effort school of singing 
is that it has constantly gotten the cart before the horse 
It has constantly striven to compel the phenomena of voice, 
the natural form, action and adjustmeet of the parts, by 
direct local effort, instead of studying and mastering the 
conditions which allow or let them occur in a natural way 
For this truly serious mistake the singing world has suf- 
In this way, under the cover of the 


science of voice, the modern school has attempted to do by 


fered sadly for years 


direct local effort that which nature alone can do correctly 
Thus it was found that the lips slightly rounded in sing- 
ing Oand Oo. From this the scientific teacher, so-called, 
concluded that he must teach his pupil to locally round and 
protrude the lips in order to produce a good O and Oo 
Instantly he was interfering with natural laws, and a 
sombre, dark, dead tone was the result—for it is impossible 
to locally round and form the lips and not close the throat 


more or less. In this way form and action are compelled 


instead of allowed, as true art and the laws of nature de- 
mand. Upon the same principle, when it was found that 
the correct singing of E asin reed, I asin rid and E as in 


red developed an elliptical form, the pupil was made to 
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locally exaggerate this form. Result: reedy, wiry, unmusi- 
cal tones. In this way the vowel sounds were differentiated 
instead of equalized, and flexible freedom of vowel form and 
action so necessary to beautiful tone prevented 

A like mistake was made in locally and often forcibly 
adjusting and controlling the larynx, the soft palate, the 
tongue, the pharynx, &c The modern local effort school 
thus attempts to directly and locally compel the phenomena 
of scientific or artistic voice instead of studying the condi- 


tions which allow or let them occur in a natural, flexible, 


automatic, spontaneous way 


In like manner the attempt has been locally made to 
teach or control the singing breath. If the prevailing 
modern method has been and is more at sea, or farther 


from the truth, in any one particular than in others, it is in 
the manner in which the attempt is made to control the 
breath. I say attempt, for it has been a dismal failure 
Direct local effort in breath taking and direct local effort in 
the rule conditions the 


effort—a 


breath crontrol is Under these 


pupil is told to sing; result, a double conscious 
least to thus locally 


The 


breath must be as natural, automatic and spontaneous as 


impossible at 


yhysical impossibility 
phy \ 


control and sing artistically at the same time 


singing 


the vital breath, and the control must be the result of cer 
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a doubt the 





he locally rounds his mouth; his mouth rounds slightly be- 


cause he sings O in a free, flexible, natural manner. Th 
singer who understands artistic breathing does 


because he breathes. He would thus compel : 





Strain and tension upon every muscle of the body, and es 
pecially of the throat, in order to retain the artificial breatt 
This is, however, the custom of the local effort school. On 


the other hand, the artist breathes because 


he expands 


breathes automatically and unconsciously, as it were 
through flexible bodily position and action, and t 
relieves the body and especially tl throat fron " 
local effort and strain In this way e tr art 


breathes not only automati ally, but controls 
scious effort from fiexible bodily position This comes as 
revelation to those who have attempted to breathe and cot 
trol by the methods of the local effort school 
This 


and 


fundamental principle of automatic breat 


through bodily posit 


+} 


breath control flexible 


action, is, for the student of the sin, e most im 


voice, 
portant problem solved, the most important discovery, one 


the 


have tried it 


might say, of nineteenth century. To the minds o 


those who and 





‘ar-reaching and all-absorbing question of rig! 


Ww artistic breathing in singing 











xz How long will it take tl 

tain conditions—the result of free, flexible bodily position | profession generally, weighted as it is by mountains of 
and action prejudice and buried deep in the ruts of so-called traditio 

The modern local effort school has had its day and is a | to see the truth of this 

failure The trend of the best thought and effort of the singers and teachers have ta ight singing in toos i i 
cal profession is away from it and in the direction of those rcle, which embraced the oat, the mouth and the face 
studies or flexible natural movements which allow or let the only Now the direction « or t 1s to enlarge the « r 
phe nomena of voice occur as nature intended, instead of o include the entire body, a vitalizec flex am 
making or compelling them. The reaction, or rather the | thus relieve the throat from all effort and str ng 
advanced thought or movement, is coming. Those of us | ing voice must be automatic and spontaneou t « 
who have been tl ng 1 vorking in this way can feel it the study of effects, of feeling and of emotional expressiot 
and see it in every directior It will no doubt, however, | through flexible bodily position and actior Thus the trer 
take years and vears before the evils wr ymught by the pre- direction of flexible 
vailing local effort school are entirely overcome Now let I ant spont é 
us see what the new movement is and what it means onditions must be 

The trend of advanced tho t of the present day isaway beaut ‘ 
from conscious local muscular effort, away from local forn 
and adjustment and local control. It is, on the other hand . 
the direction of free, flexible, automatic form and control, and 
spontaneous voice production. This means a self-producing The Maine Musical Festival. 
voice instead of a made or compelled voice This means a 
beautiful, free if oice, instead of a hard nmusical O BEb 1897 Wm. ¢ CHAPMAN, D I 
unfeeling voice. This means the study of the true art of 

oice, the art based upon a de te knowledge of the science M* WM. C. CHAPMAN returned last week 
of voice. The ojd Italians made singers by the study of from a week's tour among the principle centres o 
flexible, natural movements The da s coming when a! Maine To a representative of Tur Mi: ( ER | 
right or artistic training of the voice will be ecognized asa ad this to say 
flexible, artistic training of the human bod It is true that My recent trip to Maine in the interest of the Main 
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local effort school They find that those conditions. the true modest way it their own little tow 
conditions of free artistic tome are dependent an 
upon flexible, autom: position and action. Hence ong 
the body is the keyboard upon which we play. We study ns. I 
flexible bodily movement which vitalize every muscle of pre 
the body and thus sing with the body, or from the body, é 
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of the local effort school and Haydn Societ in Portland vl h, under tl 
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certain things occur, occur automatically, because we sing | oratorios of the great masters I did not know tl 1 
in a certain way, and that we do not and cannot sing artisti- | the quiet town of Gardiner, "way up on the Kennebec, ther 
cally because we make or compel them to occur. A man | were two young women whose gifts for writ poetry a 
does not laugh because his sides shake; his sides shake be- | song were far beyond the ordinary, whose i, Heliog 
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Music in Milan. 


MILAN, January 10, 1897. 


HIS year La Scala opens carnavale stagione | 


under the auspices of Fratelle Carti, men who have al- 
ready had the largest Italian theatres under their supervision 
and hold a most respectable position in theatrical affairs. 


Last year’s heavy losses and failure to combine with | 


Ricordi and the capricious Milanese public made the theatre 
an elephant on the hands of Signor Sonzogno; so this year, 
although interested to some extent, he enjoys much less re- 
sponsibility. A most difficult thing it would be to make a 
profitable season—twenty years ago it received 80,000 frs. 


from the municipal government instead of the 20,000 


of to-day. And then it was that the name of this | 
patriarch theatre, built in 1775, began her decline little by | 


iedet 


little, as the dotti was correspondingly diminished. Two 
complete tiers of boxes yield no profit, as they fall by right 


| gently used. 


| 
| 


on appear at Covent Garden. 


ensemble was generously 


to make him stir. 
Maruzza, presented at the Dal Verme last spring and 
winning such universal praise and popularity, fell far short 


of inheritance to the descendants of those who constructed | of its previous good mark at the opening of the carnival 


r a Seen —— " 
the theatre, which has held the palm for so many scores of | Season this winter. 
It is to-day the first theatre of importance in Italy, | Pamy not even provincial. 
| much more successful with a young lady, Signorina Tfos as 


years 
and can comfortably store away 4,000 people, as was the 
case on December 26, when the last of the trilogy, 
Crepuscolo degli Dei, was presented with a large and 
complete orchestra of 120, Signor Vanzo conductor; 
Signora Erbenstein as Prinnhilde, Aranerano as Sieg- 
fried, Scarneo as Hagan, and Svetloff as Guntrun. The 
Italians are not in sympathy with Wagner's music; only 
such a portion as comprise the composers, musicians and 
students surrendered themselves to the Shakespeare of 
operatic music. The boxes kept up their foolish chatter 
and incessant use of their social opera glasses during all 
that was most mysteriously grand and beautiful, while the 
gallery betrayed by frowns and grunts that, Wagner or no 
Wagner, all was chaos and monotony tothem. The inter- 
pretation was in many ways excellent. The orchestra was 
not properly balanced, as the wood and brass instruments 
overtopped the violins and 'cellos in the more delicate pas- 
sages. On the other hand Vanzo succeeded in modulating 
his orchestra in quantity of tone, taking away that obstrep- 
erous blare and monotonous forte which generally curtails 
the singer in all piano effects. 


| 





And what grandeur and depth of orchestral intelligence 
and originality has come from the genius of Wagner. But 
it is much ahead of to-day for Milan, that is for the | 
majority; for after the second performance the houses 
grew smaller and smaller until I felt ashamed to herald the 
illumination of the theatre to see the number of empty 
seats, while at the Dal Verme, Rigoletto and Marruzza |} 
were played to five times the number of people, which is 
not to intimate that Verdi and Floridia do not deserve a 
generous public, but in the gendre, che con fronto! 

Signora Erbenstein comes to the Scala from the Imperial 
Opera of Vienna, where she has sung for seven years con- 
secutively, making her début there in 1889 as Sen¢a in the 
Flying Dutchman. She has sung with great success at 
Trieste, Bologna and Torino all the heavier Wagnerian réles. 
Her great success here was the expectation of all, and had 
much to do in prolonging the number of performances, 
which otherwise would have had fewer hearings. ‘The 
volume of her voice is more telling than voluminous, per- 
fect intonation, even, and of good quality. 

By the way, this great artist is the scholar of Pauline 
Lucca and has had Mme. Materna for her interpretation of 
Wagner. She returns to Vienna from here and may later 


It was wretchedly given with a com- 
Rigoletto, its successor, was 


Gilda, and Scaramella as Rigoletto. The former, who is 
the pupil of Belini, of the Naples Conservatoire, has a well- 
placed voice and clear execution. She comes of a wealthy 
family and is in a position to make a great name for herself. 
Her success at the Dal Verme has been phenomenal. 


Scaramella is well known in Milan for his fine interpretation | 


of this réle and his mezzi vocali, but this year found him 


with a poorer quality of tone and more exaggerated in his | 


scena, as though art had taken a step down to give way to 
bad taste and gallery trickery. 

Traviata is soon to be presented with unknown quanti- 
ties, while the great success of last year, Andrea Chenier, 
follows the Crepuscolo at the Scala. 

I should consider this a bad bit of luck for Giordano at 
following Wagner; his composition and triumphs of last 
year will not be appreciated, I fear. 
sung by the same artists. 

A concert is to be given in the salon of the Milan Hotel, 
to help defray the expenses of the new English church, in 
which some of the students will take part. I fear the con- 
sequences artistically will not be tremendous, but better yet 
if the end is accomplished. G, E. D. 


Musie Before the Coming President.—Genevra John- | 


stone-Bishop, of Chicago, and Mr, Sol. Marcosson were the 
soloists at a concert given ‘n Canton, Ohio, by the Ladies’ 
Musicale Club in honor of Major and Mrs. McKinley. Our 
next President enjoyed the concert immensely, and compli- 
mented Mrs. Bishop on her singing so many English songs. 
Mrs. McKinley sent her a bunch of roses. All the artists 
wore handsome badges with both Mr. and Mrs. McKinley's 
photos on them. 


Martina Johnstone.—Miss Martina Johnstone, the 


Swedish violinist, who is making the great trans-conti- 
nental tour with Sousa’s Band, is meeting with great suc- 
cess. The New Orleans Picayune on January 16 had the 
following: 

‘*Miss Martina Johnstone, the talented violinist, played 
Carmen Fantasia. 
favored with three recalls, and on each occasion gave an 
exquisite bit in response.” 


She did so charmingly that she was 


I am sure Mr. Damrosch has 
his eye on the signora, and the United States may hear 
her; only I must give her a tip as to what a figure she may 
| expect and that the days of throwing away silver dollars 
are past and that she must do the square thing by the 

| Americans if she wants success. 
The Hagan of Signor Scraneo was eminently good. His 
rich bass voice and dramatic temperament were most intelli- 
The Stegfried was bad, scandalous! The 
performed and mis-en-scéne 
worthy of the subject, unless it was that the steed of Szeg- 
| fried had been allowed to graze too long—such a sprung- 
kneed, shaggy, blind specimen as would have been difficult 
to find his equal, and he needed much yanking and pulling 


However, it will be | 


| February 2. 
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Honolulu Musical News. 

HONOLULU, January 1, 1897 
ONOLULU now has a magnificent new opera 
house which has just been opened with a performance 
of Il Trovatore by localamateurs. The old Hawaiian Opera 
House was burned in February, 1895. The new building is 
on the same site—in fact the walls which were left standing 
| have been used. It has the most modern stage machinery, 
| and the electric light effects to be obtained are really 
wonderful. The scenery was painted by the veteran W. T. 
Porter. The ceiling is in colors of pale blue and white and 
| the walls shrimp pink. The theatre is equal to any in the 

| United States and one that Honolulu people are proud of. 
The opening performance was given by local amateurs 
under the direction of Mrs. Charles Turner, otherwise 


| known as Miss Annis Montague, the orchestra being formed 
| from the Government band under Henri Berger. The cast 
was Leonora, Annis Montague; Azucena, Mrs. W. W 
Dimond; /nez, Miss Young; Manrico, W. H. Lewers; 
Count de Luna, R. C. Monteagle 
| Messrs. Ernest Ross and Geo. E. 
| of amateurs, also took part. Of the performance the least 


Smithers, with a number 


| said the better. It was not a success musically by any means 
| Annis Montague is getting on in years and has not much 
| voice left, while W. H. Lewers ought never again attempt 
| tosing tenor. The success of the evening was Mrs. Di- 
mond, who gave a splendid reading of the part of Azucena. 
The orchestra did well. Since the above performance Nat 
Goodwin and his company appeared one evening, and the 
Frawley Dramatic Company have played a short season 
Dramatic and musical companies on their way to Austra- 
| lia from the States, who would like to give a short season 
| here, should communicate with W. G. Irwin & Co., Hono- 
| lulu, who would furnish all particulars. 

The Hawaiian Band now gives regular concerts Sunday 
Here is one of its 


afternoons, which are largely attended 
| last programs 
| The Old Hundred 
| Overture, Ivan. Conterno 
Fantasia, Goldbeetles Soirée Kling 
| Ballad, The Palms Faure 
| Selection, I Martin 

Selection, Martha.......... Flotow 
Rossini 
Kottaun 


Donizetti 


| Prayer, Moses......... 
| Gavot, Princess May..... 


} Fantasia, Awakening of the Lion Koutzky 


The pupils of the Kawaiahao Female Seminary gave an 
entertainment in the Opera House on December 12, when 
the following program was well presented 
The Valley of Chamouni... Glover 
Old Folks at Home 
Boat Song. 


S. S. Meyers 
. Abt 
Lei Poni Moi 
Longing (double quartet), op. 72... Otto Loe 


Fairy Song. Sudds 


Crowning the Fairy Queen 
Cantata in Two Acts 
Sunday evening, the 27th inst., the choir of St. Andrew's 
Cathedral gave a number of Christmas carols. Gounod’s 
Nazareth and Adam's Noél were rendered by organ and 
violin, the violinist being hidden from view behind the altar. 


The attendance was large. Hawall. 


Lillian G. Boyd’s First Concert.—The initial concert 
of Miss Lillian Gibbs Boyd, a young and talented pianist, 
will take place in Carnegie Lyceum, on Tuesday evening, 
An interesting program is promised. 





Dilke. 





Mary Louise Clary, America’s Greatest 
3. BD. McKinley, Tenor. 

Carl £. Dufft, Bass-Baritone. 
Ratbrin Hilke, Dramatic Soprano. 


Eind Other Leading Artists. 


Remington Squire, Manager. 
113 West 96th Street, Hew Dork. 







Contralto. 


*Avip 










“‘WNE 





RICHARD W. CROWE, 


Mus. Doc. (CANTAB), 


ba ma, ~*~ ~ 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 
(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooktyn. ) 
Compositions edited, revised and scored for Pian», Voice, Organ 
or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the study of harmony, 
counterpoint, oomeneee. the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 
societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 
Address care of 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or 
F. H. CHANDLER 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 








THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE (organized 1896-7) 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 


Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stuttering. 


by a well-known specialist. 


Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by great singers, actors and public men). 
Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 
Department for training teachers. For particulars and 





circulars address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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D’Arona’s Prompt Reply. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 
_ answer to Mr. Goodrich’s letter, permit me to 
state that the article appearing in Tue Musicat Cov- 
RIER, by request, giving a synopsis of the subjects contained 
was prepared 














in the ‘‘ D’Arona Special Teachers’ Course,’ 
from my daughter's copy of the work. If any ‘‘ quotation’ 
was made it may be in the original manuscript, or it is just 
possible a clipping was pasted in my daughter’s copy which 
the typewriter omitted to indicate by quotation marks. 
Either of these alternatives are possible, though hardly 
probable, as I have not the faintest recollection of reading 
Indeed I 
gladly have given Mr. Goodrich (whose merits I have ever 
esteemed most highly) the ‘little credit” he thinks I pur- 
posely denied him by withholding his name had I known 


or seeing the serials alluded to. would most 









he had been quoted. I wish also to say that all earnest 
thinkers come finally to the same conclusions, although 
each in his own particular way. 

It may take to reach it, during which time an 
earnest, conscientious worker may fight furiously for what 


' He 


later, however, find out he was mistaken 


years 


he supposes Azs exclusive ‘ideas will sooner or 


The great truth, about which there can be 


no controversy, 


receive it. More than ome great thinker grasped it in the 
past, and please God more than one will find it in the 
future FLORENZA D'ARONA 


The Dannreuther Quartet. 


Quartet its second 

New York concert this season on Thursday evening 
last, January 21, in Chamber Music Hall 
that these artists have dropped into the habit of giving their 


HE Dannreuther gave 


It seems a pity 
concerts on the same evening as that of the Boston Sym- 
phony. This did 
size of the audience, which was a goodly one and most en- 


not, however, seem to affect much the 
thusiastically disposed toward the performers 

No 
ments from Dvorak’s quartet in A flat 
of Rubinstein in G 
given for the first time, composed the program 


Schumann's quartet in A major, 3, op 
najor (new), anda 
quartet minor, announced as being 
Despite 
the ingenious talent of its writing this Schumann quartet in 
A 1s, the the 


molto vivace, but of slender Schumannesque interest. It lacks 


with last movement, allegro 


eExce ption ot 


has ever taugl 


as much 


the melodic charm Schumann it us to expect 


in his chamber music, just as in his symphonies 
But the last 


was handled with spirit and finesse by the quartet and left 


movement, free and spontaneous, 


and songs 


a final satisfactory impression 


The Dannreuther Quartet beyond doubt, like good wine, 
Its ensemble 


improves with age is now altogether precise 


and sympathetic, and there is a ring of authority in its in- 


an audience may repose itself 
Mr. Dan 


thoroughly compre- 


terpretations, upon 
with a satisfying feeling of 





reliance 


a firm and steady pilot, and works on 
hensive musical lines with his confréres. They play with 


and con- 
The 
the Dann- 


ease and freedom, a delicate appreciation of color 
trast, and obtain admirable climaxes where called for 


improvement noticeable within two seasons in 
reuther Quartet has been rapid and effective, until the 
organization now stands a highly appreciable element in 
the resident musical life of New York. 

The Rubinstein quartet disclosed nothing of special in- 
dividuality or interest. A scherzo-like movement in five- 
eight measure smacked of more originality than the others 
It was tripping and melodious, and played with elastic 
grace by the quartet. The others were heavy and belabored 

unlike the spontaneous Rubinstein we know and like so 
well in his other chamber works 

The two movements from the Dvorak quartet formed the 
most interesting music of the evening. A lento molto can- 
tabile is a lovely bit of melody, and the molto vivace sounds 


fresh and free. The instruments are heavily freighted in 


no question, enters all doors that are open wide enough to | 


41; two move- | 
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the lento movement, orchestrally treated, so as to make a 
| most sonorous song. But this is one of the most interesting 
bits of music Dvor4k has brought forth of late, and was a 
highly enjoyable performance 

The audience was appreciative and most generous in its 
applause. ‘The quartet appears to have a consistent follow- 


ing, which increases at each concert. The third and last 
concert of the season will take place on Thursday evening, 
March 1i, when Howard Brockway, the composer-pianist, 


will assist. 


Mme. Norcrosse in Germany. 
From the LONDON MUSICAL COURIER 
NORCROSSE made her début in opera 


Magdeburg on October 9 in 


Mx: 


the part of Carmen 


the Fatherland at 


We take pleasure in publishing the 











| following account of the performance from the Magde- 
burgische Zeitung 
| A most interesting performance of Carmen was given Friday 
| evening at the Stadt Opera by atrio of three Anglo-Belgian-Italian 
artists, all a/s gasts—Mme. Norcrosse, an American; Mile. Gherlsen 
a Belgian, and Signor Morello, an Italian. Mme. Norcrosse, who 
sang t title rdle $a statuesque, handsome young woman, with a 
| clear cut profile. She sang the music untransposed, which shows 
that she has the necessary depth of voice required, and as she 
ascended one was surprised by the fullness, evenness and sonority of 
the organ, she taking the high B natural the second act with a pur- 
ity of attack and power that moved her audience to admiration. She 
is certainly a great artist, and as a tragedienne her equal would be 
difficult to find. She was ail fire and piquancy, and her mastery of 
} the French tong nly heard. Mlle. Gherlsen sang the part of 
Micaela very « made a charming and sweet peasant 
| Signor Morello, who for a change sang in Italian, has a voice of great 
power and sonority, and is certainly an Italian, as the slight vibration 
| which occasionally appears in his voice shows He reminds me of 
Tamagno for his robustness and Othello-like tragedy His drawing 
of the knife in the fourth act would have done edit to the Chambe 
of Horrors, and was more suitable to a melodrama than a grand 
opera. The a/s gasts should have been pleased with their receptior 
| as Mme. Norcrosse and Signor Morello were recalled four times after 
the last act, tothe accompaniment of bravos and bravas of a delighted 
audience 
| Mme. Norcrosse sang Aida the following week, and Car 


} 


men again in Leipsic on October 18, at a special gala perfor- 
Her 


net with unqualified approval, and at the 


mance, with great success. conception of the character 


close she was 


| re peatedly recalled 
From Paris. 
NE 


Marie Barnard, who is engaged for the Royal 


happy American in Europe this year is 
talian 
She isto sing MJarguerit. 


Opera at Rome in the spring 


in Faust and £/sain Lohengrin. Not discouraged by the 
annuling of a contract as the result of the death of Sir Au- 
gustus Harris, she went to Italy to work. She was chosen 
for her present position from forty-seven applicants. 
engagements are promised as the result of success in this 
Marie Barnard is at present in Milan studying her rdles 
with Maestro Carignani 

Miss Josie A. Reilly (Mlle. Lorraine) gives a concert on 
in the Salle Pleyel. Miss Reilly has 
Am 


where regular acting matinées of operatic 


Tuesday evening next 
been studying acting in the excellent school of Mme 
bre-Bouicheére, 
roles are given monthly, with music, costumes and in a reg 
ular city theatre 

Miss Marguerite Caldwell and her sister; daughters of the 
well-known Kentucky lawyer, are here in Paris. Marguerite 
is studying voice with Frabadelo and her sister is mastering 
French. 
in concert at the American Girls’ Club—Miss 
Mandelick and Miss Rennyson 
Lakmé, Miss Mandelick 


Miss Rennyson, £/sa’s Dream, and /: 


Three of M, Frabadelo’s best pupils sing to-night 

Davies, Miss 
Miss Davies sings 
Favorita, I 


abeth' s 


from one from La 
believe ; 
Prayer. The three girls sing a trio also 

Miss Lily 
Beer. 
as her voice 
never be heard from if she has to tell the tale 


Mr. Adolphe 
Her general health and looks are improved as much 


She will 


Sevier is improving much with 
Miss Sevier is modesty personified, 


Miss Claude Elwood Albright is engaged to sing at Mr. 
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She is steadily put 


Schlesinger’s and at Mme. Ferrani's | 


Mme de la 
did not 






suing her studies with Grange, whom she 
learn their art in 


I should 


la Grange is in superb 


adores. ‘‘The grand old artists 








says Miss Albright ‘I don’t see why 
Mme. de 


She is bri; 


two years,” 
imagine that I should !’ 
health this season ht and cheery and beautiful 
always. ‘‘ There is a 
artist,” said Widor 


The matinées of Mr 









rown beyond his 







cause of their 





expectation socially and artistically. One 
he shows in having but one or two 


What 


singers or thre« 


success is the good taste 
is more vulgar, he 
piani 


s much better 


artists take part in an afternoon 







says, than to have three sts follow, 


In fact it 
music that 


The oldest daughter of Mr 


killing each other effect for per- 
former and for one gift makes itself felt in an 


afternoon, Schlesinger is about 
to adopt concert singing professionally 
} 





who is } 
















His second daughter, 4 musician, has 
remarkable talent in declamation. Both are sts and 
very beautiful. Mr. Schle r pronounces his name 
Schlay-zing-er, the g hard as in go 

| Americans visiting Paris and students liv ing in Paris who 
have any interest in learning to speak French fluently and 
understand it when spoken, do not forget the conversa 





} 





Hammer, 77 rue Bla 


hy See card 





WAC K 





Amélie 





tion parlor of Mme 






e3 


given by Sir Campbell 


near Place Cli on pag 





of la Trinité, 






Patti was entertained at 









and Lady Clarke at their the Champs Elysées 
| Massenet was among the guests. A reception with music 
| followed. Mme. Ferrari played a Bach sonata and a Mile 
Drewett iano selection Mme Nicolini 
looks ext id is charm itself 











































| Ogden Club in Comie Opera. Musical 
of pupils of Mme. Ogden Crane, will give 
| ickering Hall on 


Ak 


Thursday evening, March 11 


The Ogden 
Club, consisting 


antara in Ul 


the comic opera Doctor of 


The second 


Second American Symphony Concert. 





concert by the American Symphony Orchestra, Sam 
Franko director will take pla e in Chickering Hall on 
| Tuesday evening, February 2. Miss Marguerite Hall, 
| mezzo soprano, will be the soloist, and will sing from manu 





script two sot of Schubert, orchestrated by Johannes 
Brahms. Schubert, Weber and MacDowell are the names 
| on the orchestral program, which includes the unfinished 
















| symphony of Schubert, his March Militaire, Weber's Eury 
anthe overture and MacDowell’s Saracens and Lovely 
Alda 
} 
Camille Seygard in Chicago. ire some press 
| notices of the artist's triumphs in Cl 
Mile. Seygard was heard here for the first time in the Ah, Perfido 
aria. Her \ e€, not equally developed or without a certain unwel 
ne ialit vs r ‘ t " experience of the 
artist and one w hg s $ t e heard to best 
| advantage in declama s H ‘ t by the audience 
was an excelle ne CAICas rivur wnuar wl 
Mile. Seyga w st ery | ea hn sopran 
sang witl r ast ] hicas hronicle, january 
six 
Mile. Ca Seyg t w prima donna, then sang the scene 
and aria A Perfid s 1 ‘ re a triple recall 
She possesses a | sing ‘ erable dramat power and 
larming anners.—CAica Inter gn, January 1 8Q7 
| 
The event of the evening was the anpearance of Mile. C < 
Seygard, wl s nm te n Walter Damrosch’s German Opera Com 
any Mile. Seyward wins favor before she sings a note She is fair 
t ih 1 carrie erself so well that she has the facor 
ng he even bef s ? ences he attle aga ina 
ti . i ffers e. Mile. Seygard's ‘ quality and rang will 
| ul ess ire W th 4 I Dan s rn par i Sate ha 
ard, f the Germa ntingent of the Metropolita st w r 
r SI lisplayed a depth of fee nA Pe 
t en aria, and her recept w 1 
sured an et at the hand a less cx ‘ i B 
Mr. TI as’ « a s to restr the « ‘ t to the 
greatest possible extent. Céicago Evening Post, Januar 8 
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“he Great Dutch Pianist 


SIEVERING 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 


nion Square. W., New York. 


NEW YORK SUCCESS. 






























SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato, : is extremely 
good Vew York Times, November 16 

He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient tinge 
of melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching n of 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that ne 
rings out the trut! Vew York Sun, November 16, 1806 

His rea the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant te and a decided poetic feeling Ve York 
Herald, Nov 16, 1896 

*‘ SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremer 
lous wrists, supple and sonor ost brilliant style His 
success last night was marked New York Morning Advertiser 


November 16, 1896 


betraying his performance a go 


“ He played it splendidly 
Pat 








share of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianist 
sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm Vew York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896 
“ His recitals in December promise to be well attended iy 
from the flattering ymmen f last night Ne York P 





November 16, 1896 















When the occasion required it he could a s 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less for 1 
display than is the way of most artists. Thea ence fel 





that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or moods 
above mere musical fireworks.”—Zhe Marl and Express, New 


York, November 16, 1 
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Nietzsche To-day. 





REPORTER of the Areslauer Zeitung lately 


visited Friedrich Nietzsche, now a walking corpse at 
Naumburg. The visit recalled reminiscences of Nietzsche's 
old day at Naumburg. In that city he went to the cathe- 
dral gymnasium and was a one year volunteer in the Mag- 
deburg Field Artillery Regiment No. 4, of which the 
mounted division was in garrison at Magdeburg, with head- 
quarters at Wittenberg. 

He was never a ‘‘smart” soldier, just as in after life he 
cared nothing for the outer man and always dressed with 
negligent elegance. In the hours of instruction on veteri- 
nary science he took great interest, and drew a model design 
which he gave to the teacher. 


of ‘‘the defective horse,’ 
He had already published his peculiar conception of music, 
which later brought him into relations with Richard Wagner. 
He played the piano with perfect technic, but used to ex- 
press bizarre ideas. He played a ‘ battle” on the piano 
and gave all requisite explanations. At first he played the 
landscape, a wood on a chain of hills, troops marching, 
cavalry charging, the clatter of muskets, and the artillery 
with the dull thunder of the cannen. This was after he had 
returned from his professorship at Basel, and when slowly, 
but with unperceived certainty, the trouble was approach- 
ing by which he is now utterly prostrated. 

To-day he takes no interest whatever in anything. Music 
of any kind leaves him cold. Visits which often even from 
abroad are paid to a man so famous, he receives with a dull 
look devoid of all understanding, and even when the kindly 
hints of his mother induce him to extend his hand to a vis- 
itor, the hand falls cold and heavy like the hand of a corpse. 
Nothing will induce him to speak. He sits for half days in 
an arm chair in his room, or in his vine-covered veranda, 


his gaze fixed unmovingly on one point, unaffected by all | 


that is going on around him. Last year he used to take 
walks with his mother, but now these are impossible; the 
four walls of his room are his world. 
lasted for years, interrupted only by what can scarcely be 
called ‘‘lucid” intervals. 

Almost always it was music, even in its most primitive 
About four 
One even- 


form, that roused him from his dull stupor. 
years ago a touching instance of this was seen. 
ing he was missed from the house, no one knew where. 
After long search he was found two doors off, standing in 
the street, attentively listening to a quartet of working 
men, who were serenading a comrade on his birthday. He 
quietly allowed himself to be led back by his mother. There 
is a deep irony of fate in the sight of this man, still to all 
appearance strong and healthy, dependent on the cares of 
a woman—this man, who regarded woman as an insignifi- 
This hostility | 
to woman comes out in all his writings, and once, when his 


cant creature—a kind of domestic animal. 


mother, proud of her son’s fame, asked him which of his 
works he would recommend her to read, he replied: ‘‘None, | 
mother; my works are written for another public. A 
woman can understand, at the utmost, only Schopenhauer 
als Erzieber.” Strong and healthy as he looks, he is at 
times seized with pains which compel him to scream, and 
then the neighbors say, ‘‘The weather is changing; the 
professor is screaming.” 
NIETZSCHE AND CosimMA WAGNER 

The second volume of F. Nietzsche's biography of his 
sister, Elizabeth Férster-Nietzsche, has just appeared and is 
chiefly occupied with the relations between Fr. Nietzsche 
and Richard Wagner, and the final discussion between the 
two men and the two women, Elizabeth Nietzsche and 
Cosima Wagner. ‘‘It was most difficult for me,” writes the 
the former in the preface to her book. ‘‘to describe with 


This condition has | 


| formance, which pleased Fritz. 


| ‘Nothing at all,’ said Wagner. 


| did not meet. 
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perfect correctness the relations of my brother to Wagner. 
I honored Wagner with all my heart as an artist and a man, 
and for Frau Cosima, one of the greatest women of this 
century, I retain a profound admiration. Now, however, to 
sketch a true portrait of my brother, | must say many a 
word which she will not like to hear, and publish many a 
letter which she does not wish to see in print.” 

In passing, Elizabeth Nietzsche pays her compliments to 
the work of Frau Lon-Andreas-Salome. This biography she 
describes as a false delineation of Nietzsche’s whole being, 
his character and, above all, of his development and teach- 
ing. Of all the books that have appeared about her brother 
this is the most repulsive, for Frau Lon-Andreas poses 
therein as a Pythian priestess who has to utter the divine 
secrets confided to her. ‘‘How Frau Lon-Andreas could 
come to represent herself as the soul-friend of Nietzsche is 
incomprehensible to one who knows the truth.” Frau Lon- 
Andreas is still to be heard from, but undoubtedly she was a 
kind of amanuensis to Nietzsche. 

The breach with Wagner was at first not noticed by 
Elizabeth Nietzsche. She writes: ‘‘ In Baden Baden (1875) 
I remarked for the first time that my brother, with all re- 
spect for Wagner and Frau Cosima, expressed himself con- 
cerning various conceptions of art ina tone very different 
from their views. Once we were sitting in the park, and 
while Fritz was uttering his thoughts with animation I no- 
ticed that beyond a line of bushes a man was sitting and 
with his face turned toward us and his arm on the back of 
the seat, listening with great attention. It was Turgenieff 
When he saw that we had observed him listening he rose 
and, saluting us courteously, passed on. I was very anxious 
to know whether Turgenieff knew German enough to fol- 
low our conversation. ‘It is well,’ said Nietzsche, ‘that 
he does not know who we are, for then our talk would 
finally come to Wagner’s ears—that would cause endless 
trouble.’ ‘ But, Fritz,’ I said, ‘ Wagner cannot possibly ex- 
pect all his views to be shared by his friends.’ ‘ Yet, Eliza- 
beth, that is what he wants,’ he replied, reflectively. 
Then a story occurred to me which proved it. 

‘*In the summer of 1874 my brother and I had heard 
Brahms’ Triumphlied at Basel. It was a marvelous per- 
When in 1874 he went to 
Bayreuth he took with him the piano version of the piece, 


| ostensibly with the naive idea that Wagner could not help 


being delighted with it. I say ostensibly, for later reflec- 
tion led me to the thought that this red bound Triumphlied 
was a kind of temptation, and therefore Wagner's indigna- 
tion was not quite groundless. Here I shall allow Wagner 
himself to speak: ‘Your brother laid the red book on the 
piano ; whenever I entered the room the red thing stared 
at me ; 
I saw that Nietzsche meant to say to me, ‘‘ Look, there’s a 
fellow who can do something good.” And then one evening I 
broke loose—and how loose!’ Wagner laughed heartily at 
‘What did my brother say?’ I asked. 
‘He colored up and looked 


it actually maddened me, as a red flag does a bull. 


the recollection. 


at me astonished, with modest dignity. I would give 
100,000 marks if I had such a manner as Nietzsche; always 
grand, always dignified. Such a manner helps one much 


in the world.’ 


‘This story then recurred to me, ‘ Fritz,’ I said, ‘ why did 
you not tell me the story of the Triumphlied. Wagner him- 
self related it tome.’ He looked straight before him and 
remained silent. Finally he said in a low tone, ‘ Elizabeth, 
there Wagner was not great.’ 

‘* From August, 1874, to July, 1876, Wagner and Nietzsche 
In spite of repeated invitations to be present 
at the rehearsals at Bayreuth in 1875 Nietzsche held aloof. 
He intended to be absent from the performance of the Ring 
in 1876. He did not feel altogether as if all were over for 





him there. The longing, however, for the ‘ Diongriac music,’ 
which he had ascribed to Wagner and which in earlier days 
had echoed in Wagner’s works, drew himthither. He would 

But the spell was 
The operatic char- 


have rejoiced to feel the old magic. 
broken; he had better stay away. 
acter of the business, the whole worldly tendency of Bay- 
reuth hurt a soul and intellect always directed to the 
highest art. Wagner and Nietzsche felt that something 
unspoken lay between them. 

‘‘ There seemed to be one moment when they might come 
nearer to each other. I remember how one morning we 
went to Wagner's, and found him in the garden just going 
out. I do not remember quite what Wagner said, but sud- 
denly my brother’s eyes lighted up, and with an expression of 
tense expectation he hung on the master’s lips. He believed 
that Wagner would say: ‘ My friend, the whole festival is 
nothing but a farce, it is not what we two longed for and 
dreamed off; my music, too, must be something quite dif- 
ferent; I will return to simplicity and melody.’ Did my 
brother nourish the vain hope that Wagner would speak in 
such fashion? Evenif the beginning of his speech sounded 
like it, yet the conclusion at once showed his mistake. The 
happy light died out of my brother’s eyes. No. Wagner 
was no longer young enough to be able to take a part against 
himself. Ishall, however, never persuade myself that Wag- 
ner in his heart was really enchanted with his Bayreuth fes- 
tival. He only acted.” Just like us all. 

Now let us hear Nietzsche himself about Bayreuth 
‘* When I awoke one day at Bayreuth how did I feel? Just 
as if I dreamed—where was I? I recognized nothing, | 
recognized no Wagner. I ransacked my memories in vain 
What had happened? They had translated Wagner into 
German! 
ner. Poor Wagner, what had happened to him! 


The Wagnerian had become the master of Wag- 
What 
was clear to me was not a breach with Wagner; I felt a 
complete aberration of my instincts 
| Nietzsche had entered on a new phase of thought, Wag- 
| ner remained what he was; and Frau Cosima wrote to Frau 
| Férster ‘‘ To be narrow and untrue, mischievous and mean, 
With these words of real pity I conclude forever! 
He finds himself 


is sad 
May the treason bring fruit to the traitor! 
now in the most numerous society, and has left a small, 
narrow one 

This was the great Bayreuth excommunication, uttered 
by a woman, and it is a woman who takes up again the 
feud. It will scarcely end with the book of Frau Foérster- 
Nietzsche 


Clary and the Kneisel Quartet.— Mary Louise Clary, the 
contralto, will appear in conjunction with the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, at a morning musicale to be given by the society ladies 
of Syracuse on March 1. Negotiations are now pending 
with her for several other Western engagements at that 
time 

On her next trip. during the first week in February, she 
will sing in Scranton, Pa., Elmira and Parkersburg, N. Y., 
and Wheeling, W. Va 


Adele Laeis Baldwin.—Mrs. Baldwin, the contralto, has 
had a very busy season, and her services have been in 
great demand this month. She sang at a musicale given by 
Mrs. Jules Reynal, 263 Madison avenue, on the 6th, and at 
Mrs. Daniel Butterfield’s, 616 Fifth avenue, on the 13th; at 
an entertainment given by the Barnard Club at Carnegie 
Hall on the 14th, and at Mr 
musicale at the Waldorf, on the 18th, where she gave a 


Morris Bagby’s morning 


group of French songs so acceptably that she was obliged 
to respond to a very hearty encore. She also sang at a 
musicale given by Miss M. M. Kemp, 720 Fifth avenue. on 


the 20th 
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Second Bispham Recital. 


M®*® DAVID BISPHAM, the Metropolitan 

Opera baritone, gave his second song recital on Fri- 
day afternoon last, the 22d inst., in Carnegie Lyceum, when 
he had the assistance of Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, so- 
prano ; Mr. A. Bellucci, clarinet, and the Kneisel Quartet. 
Mr. Orton Bradley was the accompanist. Following was 
the program : 


Quartet in D major, op. 64, No. 5............+. Haydn 
The Knei ary Quartet 
Songs 
/ ; ; s No. 2 
An die Leyer op. 56, No. 2.. creeeeceveee th Schubert 


Der Zwerg, Op. 2, No. 1........cesseesees 
Mr. Bispham 


Song (with clarinet obligato), Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, 


op. 12...... pebnesase sevreccceoescooes Schubert 
Mrs. Lawson 
Clarinet, Mr. A. Bellucci 
Songs 
Guarda che bianca Luna (posthumous).. ' Schubert 


L’incanto degli occhi, op. 83, No. 1 ’ 
Mr. Bisphan 
Duets 
Der Jiingling und der Tod..... / Schubert 
Der Tod und das Madchen, op. 7, No. 3 ’ 
Mrs. Lawson and Mr. Bispham 
Quartets 


Variations, from quartet in D minor . Schubert 


Scherzo, from quartet in D major César Franck 
The Kneisel Quartet 
Songs 
Frtthlingslaube, op. , No. 2 ) 
Der Neugierige, op. 2, No. 6 Schubert 


Hark, Hark, the Lark (posthumous 
Mrs. Lawsor 

Song, Der Erlkénig, op. 89, No. 1 Schubert 
Mr. Bispham 

The vocal program was throughout pitched in a rather 
lugubrious key, so that it was a pleasing break in monotony 
when Mr. Bispham gave upon insistent recall at the close of 
the first half of the program Schubert's charming, buoyant 
Who is Sylvia? Mr. Bispham’s numerous ritardandos in 
this song were not always to be admired ; it is best with 
steady, unaltered rhythm; nevertheless the number was 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

The baritone was in fresh, excellent voice, sang to a 
crowded and enthusiastic house, was cheered, recalled over 
and over, given a wreath, and at the close of his program 
had quite a galaxy of the fashionable, musically impression- 
able world gather to the edge of the footlights to clap loud 
and long as close to the baritone’s ear as space would allow 
The better Mr. Bispham becomes known the better as an 
artist is he liked, and the oftener he is heard in recital the 
larger will become his clientéle, since there is much to learn 
from this artist in the field of song and everything to enjoy 
Just one suggestion could be made in the line of improve- 
ment. A larger leaven of lightness might enter into his 
programs, leaving them of sufficient merit with a more 





varied range of interest Mr. Bispham’s programs are 
arranged with scholarly taste, but would not suffer in value 
to the avera ge audience by being made a trifle less dry 


The singer's best work was done in the Erl King, the 
difficulties of which he mastered with admirable vocal ease 
and dramatic authority. It was his best work, inasmuch as 
it was the most taxing of his program and that he was found 
wholly equal to its exactions. The affection, terror, play- 
ful inducement and final tragedy of the song were expressed 
with powerful dramatic effect, and the vocal contrasts ob- 
tained through Mr, Bispham’s control of the voice were ab- 
solutely fitting and impressive. The parlante close of In 
Seinen Armen das Kind war Todt produced a thrill, and the 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


outburst of applause which followed was simply the well 
earned approval of a finished piece of artistic work, 

Mrs. Lawson sang with tact and refinement and won 
plenty of applause and plenty of roses. She was not in the 
fullest form of voice, and despite the clarinet obligato did 
not accomplish anything vocally effective. She is a faithful 
interpreter, however, and phrases with finish and taste 
The Kneisel Quartet—a valuable adjunct—covered itself 
with blithe and happy glory in the three buoyant move- 
ments of the Haydn quartet, in which also the Adagio 
Cantabile was most exquisitely sung on their delicately 
responsive strings. Their work lent an element of needed 
gaiety to the program and was characterized as usual by 
the utmost clarity, precision and polish. The César Franck 
scherzo is a delicious, bizarre bit of musical invention in 
modern style, dressed up in dainty piano and pizzicati 
effects where the composer is himself. But we are called 
on to greet recurrently a sentence from Tristan, so open as 
a delightful, sug- 
gestive bit of writing, which makes one Seca to hear the 


to be amusing. Otherwise the scherzo is 
complete quartet 

This was a successful, enjoyable concert, obviously ap- 
preciated. The third concert will take place on Tuesday 
evening, February 9, when Mr. Bispham will be assisted 
t 


by Miss Lillian Blauve 


Ella Russell. 
PRIMA DONNA the first rank who is an 


American girl will always be welcomed with pride 
and satisfaction in her own country whenever she may 
hose to revisit it in the full prime of voice and artistic 
development, as in the present instance of the famous 
soprano, Miss Ella Russell 

Miss Russell, who has made for herself a world-wi 
~putation of the first order, has concluded to come to 
America this spring under the management of Henry 
Wolfsohn. A sterling welcome will no doubt await Ell 





Russell, both as artist and countrywoman, and a partici 
nterest and pride in the combination of the two. There is 
plenty of work for an artist of Ella Russell's calibre to do 
and she will beyond question receive a cordial artist's 
greeting from the leading musical societies of the country 
to whom her services should prove of great artistic value 


This young prima donna soprano is one of the few sing- 
l 





ers whose versatility enables her to sing with equal success 
n ope Ta, concert or oratorio For several successive sea- 


sons she was one of the leading prime donne of the Italian 





opera at Covent Garden, Lon 


of Sir Augustus Harris, and succeeded in establishing her- 


on, under the management 


self permanently in the hearts of all English opera-goers by 
her consistently artistic and intelligent work. Beyond this 
distinction she has further succeeded during the past few 
years in having herself considered the representative so 
prano singer of oratorio in England This combined 


artistic distinction in one country at one period stam 





P 
‘r of remarkable artistic 





Russell unequivocally as a sing 
range as much as of acknowledged beauty of voice 

Miss Russell was born in Cleveland, Ohio, and her ele- 
mentary musical training was received in the Cleveland 


Conservatory. Her early success was so great that on the 
advice of Max Strakosch she went to Paris and studied 
there 


After two vears she proceeded to Milan and completed 








17 





her training as the pupil San Giovanni. Miss Russell 
made her début, while still in her teens, as Leonora in I 
Trovatore, at Proto in Tuscany. Since then her history 
has been one of unvaried success 

Delighting overflowing audiences in every capital of 
Europe, féted by the music loving populace of the Con- 
tinent, her reputation had preceded her to England some 
time before she made her first appearance in Covent Garden 
Theatre, in 1885 
of the metropolis, she made her first tour through England 
in 1887 


Established as the favorite prima donna 


‘Since then, we have been jealous of any other coufitry 
claiming her services even for a time. No one is more 
beloved by English audiences than Ella Russell,” writes a 
leading English paper in just appreciation of the American 
prima donna's gifts. Having won honors so rich and so 
many among foreign peoples, it is but logical to suppose 
that in her own country and among her own people Ella 
Russell will be received with wide open arms and will be ac- 
corded the full artistic honor and welcome which are her due 

This will be the first professional visit of Ella Russell 
to her native country, and the successful singer, who has 
been so féted and esteemed abroad, looks forward to her 
temporary American home-coming with delight. Ella Rus- 
sell has lost none of her patriotism. She is a true daughter 
of the Stars and Stripes, and will take as much pride and 
honor in singing before the people of her own country as 
she will take pleasure in greeting them as her national sis 
ters and brothers 

In oratorio Miss Russell sings the entire standard reper 
tory and the principal new works. She is the singer who 
on general broad lines has succeeded Albani in England 
In opera Miss Russell has proved herself a great Wagnerian 
singer within the past few years. Hitherto she had sung 
the leading réles in Italian opera with unqualified success, 
but the superbly dramatic quality of Miss Russell's voice, 
united to a personality of great beauty and commanding 
dignity, were sufficient suggestion to operatic managers 
and herself to induce her début in the music-drama. Iler 
success was immediate and pronounced. In Lohengrin, 


1 th 


Tannhaiiser and the Dutchman she sang super- 





latively weli, and in the three operas of the Trilogy her 


success was equally great Her voice is rich, large and 
even, her manner and phrasing broad, musical and free, and 
Miss Russell's great personal beauty and imposing presence 


make her an ideal figure of dramatic power and grace, be it 
on the operatic stage, the oratorio or the concert platform 

The prima donna’'s stay in her own country will be com- 
paratively short. She will arrive probably about March 10, 
but will be obliged to leave by the end of May, having ac- 
cepted the engagement for the three days’ Hiindel Festival at 
the Crystal Palace, London, in June 

The American outlook for Miss Russell is already an ex- 
tremely active one. The American public have before them 
a rich treat in hearing this superior artist and most beautiful 
young woman sing 

The picture which appears on the front page of this issue 
represents Miss Russell as £/sa in Lohengrin, a réle in 


which she looks supremely handsome, and which she sings 





superbly ‘he Wolfsohn Musical Bureau has taken entire 
and exclusive charge of Miss Ru affairs in this 
country 

tla Ru 1 will be one of the valuable musical prizes of 


m. spring season of 1897 in America 
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Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. 
{From the London MUSICAL COURIER.] 


- ° ai ° P 
HE following press opinions will show our 
readers the immense success achieved by Mr. Ffrang- 
con-Davies in the part of the Prophet on the occasion of 
the jubilee performance of Elijah by the Birmingham Fes- 
tival Choral Society in the town where it was first pro- 
duced on August 25, 1846. Special programs were de- 
signed, and opposite each name there appeared the corre- 
sponding one who assisted the first time this work was 
given. Opposite Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies’ name was that of 
Herr Standig]. 

The Birmingham Pos? said:" 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, in the title part, claims next attention. He 
had evidently made a very careful study of the part, and his reading 
was far from being conventional or according to traditional treat- 
ment. For this he deserves praise. Elijah is essentially dramatic, 
though it is an oratorio rather than a drama. Where Mr. Davies dif- 
fers from others is in his coloring, if one may use the term. His con- 
trasts are stronger, and in some cases exceedingly effective, impart- 
This was evident in 
the scene of the restoration of the widow's son. The prayerful utter- 
ances were subdued and the words of consolation and encour- 
agement stood out in marked relief. The Baal scene was grand 
in conception throughout, but to some details exception might 
be taken. The close of Invoke Your Forest Gods and Moun- 
tain Deities lost its climax, and the whisper at the last words 
of O Thou Who Makest Thine Angels Spirits we deem a mis- 
take; it is carrying dramatic expression to the verge of the 
theatrical. After all, an oratorio is to be sung. These were minute 
points, and they even betokened the close attention given to every 
detail It Is Enough was sung with a pathos of expression that 


ing, indeed, decided freshness to the character. 


should have touched everyone and prevented the tasteless outburst 
of applause that ruined the very finest situation—if we may use the 
word—in the oratorio. Honor the singer by al means, but not at the 
expense of the master creator, and last night was emphatically 
in honor of Mendelssohn. Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies’ phrasing every where 
was that of an educated artist, and his rendering, taken all inall, was 
masterly. There isthe danger of exaggerating contrasts, but that 
may easily be avoided. The audience wasevidently enraptured with 
his work 
The Birmingham Gazeffe said 
orio was then commenced, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, M.A.., in 


The ora 
his earliest notes giving rich promise of good work to come. From 





first to last Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies was artistic and intelligent, and in 
every way excellent. His conception of the recitative O Thou Who 
Makest Thine Angels Spirits was both original and impressive. His 
Take All the Prophets of Baal, with the terrible menace of the accom- 
paniment, was equally fine in its dramatic intensity. The Handelian 
Is Not His Word? so remindful in general effect of Why Do the Na- 
tions? was splendid, and indeed Mr. Davies attained an unvarying 
height of excellence with every varying necessity. The mocking In- 
voke Your Mountain Deities and the Call Him Louder were strikingly 
successful, and the same judgment applies to the devotional Lord God 
of Abraham. Mr. Davies was in good voice, but good voices are 
plentiful in comparison with the high intelligence and power of 
dramatic realization displayed by him throughout. An eminently 
satisfactory and reverend Elijah; one of a thousand. 

This was ¢he jubilee performance, where every effort was 
made to make the occasion fittingly commemorate that his- 
torical and memorable event that introduced into the musi- 
cal world a work of such enduring popularity. Conse- 
quently it reflects all the more credit on Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies. 


Vienna.—At a late performance of Strauss’ ever-fresh 
Fledermaas, at Vienna, the sensation of the day was the 
appearance as Rosalinde of Fri. Marie Renard, who en- 
chanted the audience with her charming dramatic talent and 
genuine humor. 

Mannheim.—Frau Iduna Walter-Choinanus, well known 
as an oratorio singer, gave a concert lately at Mannheim, in 
which she sang lieder by Schumann, Schubert and Brahms, 
aud some songs by the young composer Robert Kahn, the 
text taken from the works of Gerhart Hauptmann. 

Dresden.—Since the production of Henberger’s Shuwel- 
peter at Dresden, the Saxony capital claims to rival Vienna 
This work is aballet pan- 
tomime, based on the old picture book. The music, in which 
the composer sometimes Nibelungizes and sometimes 
Straussizes, is charmingly instrumental, but shows that 
Humperdinck did not write Hansel und Gretel in vain. 


and Berlin as a home of ballet. 
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Marie Donavin. 
ISS MARIE DONAVIN isa young American 


prima donna who returned from Europe last fall after 
several years’ study with Marchesi and at once established 
herself as one of our favorite sopranos. Engagements were 
speedily made for her with a number of our best societies, 
and for the past few months she has been the successful 
soloist of Gilmore’s band. 
The following are some of her press notices, which give a 
fair outline of the nature of this gifted young artist's talents: 
She is a cultivated singer and possesses a mobile face capable of the 


highest expression. She is, it is said, a pupil of Marchesi,a state- 
ment that can be easily believed. She is distinctly of the Italian 





Photo by Baker Art Gallery, Columbus, Ohio 


MARIE DONAVIN. 


school of singers. Her voice isa flexible and powerful soprano and 
wonderfully sweet. She created a positive furore yesterday.—Arook- 
lyn Eagle. 


Miss Donavin’s voice is a soprano of remarkable purity and range 
She attempted some very trying selections and gave them success- 
fully. She was obliged to respond to enthusiastic encores.—Arooklyn 
Standard Union. 


Miss Donavin gave a favorite solo from La Traviata, and was twice 
obliged to sing again before the audience would allow her to leave | 
the stage.— Brooklyn Citizen. 

Miss Donavin, who sang several soprano solos, scored a pro- | 
She is a finished artist.—Brovklyn Daily Times, April 6 


nounced hit. 


The soloist with the Gilmore Band, Marie Donavin, is a singer of 
undeniable charm. Her voice is a sweet, pure soprano of extended 
compass and very even and true throughout its range. It has been 
well placed and trained. She is blessed with a gift few singers in 
English possess, and that is her remarkably distinct enunciation. | 
More delightful singing than hers has not been heard here for a long | 
time.—Syracuse Courier, November 16, 1896. 


Miss Marie Donavin is the vocalist with the band (Gilmore's) this 
year and made a good impression. She has a sweet soprano voice of 
good range and quality, which she uses skillfully. Her vocalization 
is brilliant, her tone sympathetic and her style tasteful.—Auffalo 
Democrat, November 2, 186. 

Miss Marie Donavin, the soprano with the band, was a surprise, 
and a verv acceptable one. She has a clear, true, pure soprano 
which is admirably used. Her singing was artistic and she merited 
an encore. She is certainly one of the most acceptable concert singers 


appearing in Buffalo in some time.—ABuffalo Commercial, Novem- 


ber 24, 1896. 





Miss Marie Donavin, the vocalist with the Gilmore Band, is a per- 
fect coloratura soprano, and gave evidence of great vocal technic and 
careful study when she sang her arias.—C/eveland Leader, Novem- 


ber 27, 1806. 








Miss Marie Donavin, the vocalist presented by Gilmore’s Band this 
year, is a decidedly pleasing singer. She possesses a clear, sweet so- 
prano, cultivated to the top of her register and under perfect control 
all the way. Her enunciation is well-nigh faultless. It would bea 
great pleasure to hear her again.—Rochester Herald, November 17, 
1500. 


A delightful feature of the Gilmore Band concert was the singing 
of Marie Donavin, a soprano possessing a voice of unusual sweetness 
and cultivation. She enunciated with rare excellence. The audience 
was highly cordial in its greeting and Miss Donavin happily re- 
sponded toan encore upon each appearance.—7yroy (V. Y.) 7imes, 





| and good style 


was shown in the runs and trills with which the selectix 


| has just been published 


on the part of Mitterwurzer Beloved frie nd, how could 


| blessed ? 


November 13, 1896 - 
The vocal soloist was Miss Marie Donavin, a young soprano of 
She sang Verdi's Ah Forse Lui with splendid taste 


Miss Donavin has excellent control of her voice, as 


great promise 
| 


m abounds, 
} 


| She also sang The Swallows, by Cowen, and was recalled on both 
numbers.—Aaltimore Herald, December 10, 1806 


Marie Donavin, the soprano soloist with the band, made an excellent 


impression. Her voice is a clear, sweet soprano, mellow in quality 
and of remarkable range. She articulates clearly and sings without 
All her selection 


effort and in excellent taste $ were sung with great 


care, the ballad, The Swallows, by Cowen, being particularly well 





done—#altimere American, December 19, 1806 


Marie Donavin has a fresh, sweet soprano voice, which bears evi- 


| dence of careful training. Her rendition of the aria from Traviata 


was artistic, and merited the applause it received. Her second num- 
] 7} 


ber, The Swallows, was equally well given, and her encores showed 


her to bea soprano of great versitality Miss Donavin is a young 
her Toledo Bee, 


woman and has a bright future before November 


7O, 1590. 
Marie Donavin, soprano soloist, possesses a clear, bell-like voice 
and pronounces her lines so that everyone can iderstand what she 





is singing—a rare accomplishment Vilwaukee News, December 7, 


1800 


These notices tel 


the true story of an exceptionally 
favored and cultivated young singer. Miss Donavin has 
decided henceforth to remain in New York, and will be 
available for concert and oratorio work, for which she is 
well fitted. She is equally successful in miscellaneous lyric 
work or in oratorio, and will be found a valuable permanent 
addition to the soprano forces of this country 

Miss Donavin is under the management ¢ Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau. 


Hieber.—A telegraph dispatch from Munich, January 9, 
announces the death of Prof. Otto Hieber, court capellmeis- 
ter and professor at the Academy of Music 

Ludwig and Wagner.—This pleasing letter to Wagner 
from King Ludwig of Bavaria, then in his twentieth year, 


It refers to the 





: Munich perform- 
ance of Tristan, with the Schovis in the cast, that took 
place in the summer of 1865 

Susiime, Divint FRIEND. I can scarcely wait for to- 
morrow evening, so much do I long already for the second 
representation. You wrote to Pfistermeister You hope 
that my love for your work will not be diminished by the 
really rather defective conception of the réle of Kurwenal 
, 1 


you ever get sucha thought ? I am enthuse 1, posse ssed. I 
consume with lon; ging for another pertormance 
This wondrously lofty work 
That s genius created for us 
Who could see it, who could know it.without calling it 
So rae Oy beautiful, sublime, it must refresh my 
soul! Hail to its creator! worship to him! My friend, will 
you have the goodness to say to the excellent pair of artists 
that their performance charmed and enthused me; will 
you give to both my cordial thanks? I beg you to make 
me happy soon with a letter. Not true, my dear friend, 
courage for new creations will never desert you. In the 
name of those I beg you not to repose—of those whom 
you fill with happiness which God only otherwise bestows. 
You and God! Till death, far beyond that realm of worldly 
powers (Weltermacht), I remain your faithful ' 
JUDWIG. 
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ME. ANTOINETTE STERLING gave her 


first concert since her return from America i 





James’ Hall yesterday She met with an old-time 
tion, and besides the four songs on the program had to 
add several encores She seems as popul here as ever, 





and the prospects for her provincial tour, which opens on 
Monday, are excellent 
Mme. Adelina Patti 


Paris, whence 


' nt +t} ] ¢ 
spent ie 
pen t 


of last week 
Monte 


Carlo for the purpose of fulfilling a number of operatic en- 


greater } 


in she proceeded on 


sat 


gagements in that and other towns on the Riviera. During 


will create the title rile in a 
M. André 
The committee of the Peterborough and Lincoln Festival 
festival to be held in Peter- 
borough Cathedral for Thursday, May 13. The works 

the St. Paul; for 
the evening, Schubert’ 


Handel's Messiah 


her stay at Nice she new one- 


act opera by Pollonnais, entitled Dolores 


has fixed the date of the next 





lected are, for afternoon, Mendelssohn's 


s symphony in C and selections from 


The band will number about forty-five 


and the chorus 200. Dr. H. Keeton will be the conductor 
Mr. Spencer Curwen is going to read a paper at the So- 


1837 





ciety of Arts on He has been 


in 
in 


correspondence with a large n musicians still 








oT O1da 
alive who remember the kir music performed in 
church, home and concert root it that e and has ob- 
tained much original informati 





&* 
On Saturday, January 23, 





Mr. Car vill deliver 
the first of three lectures on Neglecte and French 
Composers (with numerous ocal illustrations) at the 
Royal Institution 

The Three Bears, a new musical play, by Mr. Alfred 

1 


vesterday 
Earl's Cour 


al Festival will be held in 


Scott-Gatty, was ] 
Cuthbert’s Hall 
A British 


under the di 


veriormed afternoon at St 
Phibeach Gardens, 
Musik 


rection of 





by 
compositions by Cowen and H 
, the 
, 
l 


recently taken up his residence in London 


viol America, who } 


Herr Paul Stoevin; 





from 





will give a con- 


He 
Amina 


cert in Steinway Hall on Wednesday evening next 


by Mme Belle Cole and Mme 


assisted 





will be 
Goodwin 

Mr August Manns, the well-known conductor of the Crys- 
was married on January 7 to Miss 


Thellu 


tal Palace Orchestra 


Wilhelmina Thellusson, daughter of Colonel sson, 


late of the Coldstream Guards, and cousin of Lord Ren- 
delsham 
Woman has been asking her readers who is the most 


popular woman in the United Kingdom, exclusive of mem- 
bers of the Royal Family Votes show the first twenty-four 
to include Miss Ellen Terry, Madame Patti, Lady Hallé, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and Madame Albani 

The spring 
Palace shows as its principal novelty Mr 


for the season at the Crystal 


Edward 


prospectus 
Elgar's 
cantata, King Olaf, produced at the recent North Stafford- 
April 3 by Madame 
At st 
concert, on February 27, there will be a Schubert program, 


shire Festival. It will be given on 


Henson, Messrs. Lloyd and Black as soloists the fir 


with the Rosamunde music, Miriam's Song, anda _ portion 
of Lazarus. Strauss’ Thus Spike Zarathustra will be 


Highland 
Memories, by Mr. Hamish MacCunn, on March 13, Joachim 


given on March 6, and a new orchestral suite, 
then also playing Max Bruch’s concerto in G. Gounod’s 
Redemption, with Mr. Santley, will be performed March 
27, and Mr. Edward German's new Romeo and Juliet suite 
on April 10. 

Miss Anna Metcalf, of Los Angeles, Cal 
Mr. A. Randegger, recently made her début in St 
here with great success. 

Miss Rosa Green has just returned from Paris to fill sev- 
Mme. Kisch-Schorr, the Eng- 


,and a pupil of 


Paul 


eral important engagements 
lish pianist, who has been touring in Germany, will visit 
England this spring. 

The Schubert Centenary will be celebrated in London by 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


the inclusion in the programs of our leading concert organ- 
izations of liberal selections from the master works 

The Mikado is being translated into French for perform- 
ance at Brussels 

Dr. Stanford and Mr. Somerville have already promised 
to write works for the forthcoming Birmingham Festival 

I have frequently written about the symphony concerts 
organized in Queen’s Hall by Mr. Robert Newman for Sun- 
day afternoons under the conductorship of Mr. Randegger 
Orchestral promenade concerts are also given on Saturday 
f Mr 


For those, especially the latter, the very 


evenings at the same place under the direction 
Henry J. Wood 
best orchestral players in London are engaged, and it would 
not be invidious to say that the work now eng done by 
this band would be difficult to beat, at any rate in London 

The support given to those concerts has led Mr. Newman 
Wood's 
tion, for Saturday afternoons of January 30. February 6 and 


20. 


to organize symphony concerts, under Mr direc- 


The programs will include, among other items, the 
following 











Schubert.—Overture and entr’acte, from Rosamunde, in B flat, N« 
2; fifth symphony in B flat, « 55 (Alexander Glazounow) (first pe 
forms in England): Siegfried Idylle (Wagner); Malaguefia, fron 
soabdil (Moszkowsk 

Ww r.—_Venusber from T prelude and s 

g scene from Tristar le; R kyries; first s 





n B minor, op. 4 (Antoine Arénsky) (first time of performance 














England); Verwandlungs music and closing scene from Act I 
Parsifal; Tannhiuser’s Pilgrimage (Introduction to Act III., Tant 
hduser): Trauermarsch from the Gétterdimmert overture. D 
Meistersinger 

I'schaikowsky neé n D r r fu orchestra by 
Joachim Raff (J.S rst performance in England); Pasdu \ ‘ 
and Sherzetto from Callirhoe (Chaminade verture from the drama 
L’ Orage I'schaikowsk\ first performar I erture 
No. 2, Le tjeethoven); Good Frida isic f Wag 
ner); Symphony Pathetique, No. 6 (Tschaikowsk 


M 
his s 


March, givin 


Lamoureux will come to London with his orchestra for 
Robert 


Mr 
} 


morning and evenit! 


pring season under Newman's direction in 


Iternate g performances 





during the week commencing on March 22 

The lectures at the Royal Academy of Music for the 
present term include Influence of Language on the Singing 
and Speaking Voice, Rhythm, The Clavier Concerts of 
Kuhnau, Bach and Handel, The Relation of the Older 
Keyed Instruments to the Piano, the Vir; s, the Clavi 





hord, the Harpsichord, and Piano Composers Antece- 
dent to and Contemporary with Beethoven 

The Philharmonic Society has decid 
season 11 he first ti 


1 Oueen’s Hall for t 


The autumn is growing—in fact, has gt 
portant for concerts tha the summe 
harmonic Socie s marching with the 





The distinguished Russian composer, 
Glazounow, will visit London for the first time du g che 
summer season to conduct his fourth symphony and 
other novelties this season will be orchestral works by Dr 


Edward German 
H 
and Mr 


Hubert Parry, Mr. Hamish MacCunn, M1 
and Mr. Herbert 


Cowen; a piano concerto, by 


Bunning; a vocal scena, by Mr. F 


Prof. Vil 


liers Stanford, 


Cliffe’s violin concerto. This certainly is recognition of 
native talent. 
The musical committee of the Welsh National Eistedd 


1ich next year will be held at Festiniog 


hange in the conditions of the principal choral competition 
which will do much for the more comprehensive musical 
ed tion of the Wels! people It has been a rule hithert 








to work at two or three choruses or part songs The new 
plan is to name an entire work, all the oral mi bers it 
which must be studied, as any may be chosen as the test 
wi is a secret 
In distributing the fellowship diplomas of the Royal Cx 








lege of Organists to the twenty-two successful candidates 
out of eighty-seven examined, on Satt Mr. W. H 
Cummings, principal of the Guildhall School of Music, sai 

were few institutions connected with any art 





which had done more good. He recently had the 


he Profession at a lar 


reading a paper on the Ethics of t wre 
gathering of distinguished musicians, and there was one 
point touched upon rather cursorily at the time which he 
thought worth repeating—namely, the necessity for musi- 


cians making a general cultivation of their mental powers 


A man might saturate himself with music and still be a 
lopsided professor As the body needed a varied diet, so 
did the mind; and if they confined themselves to beef 
steaks—which, musically, might be likened to a course of 


Sebastian Bach—they would before the end of the year find 


themselves compelled to consult the best physician obtain 
able 

Mr. Agostino Gatti 
as lessees of the Adelphi 


one of the well known brothers who 


Theatre became well known fig 


ures in the theatrical world, died yesterday morning at the 


age of fifty-eight 


4 NEW NOTATION 


One of the leading publishing houses of London recently 


received the offer of a new system of musical notation for 
production of a scientific gentleman, who 


Before 
the publishers submitted it to 


publication, the 
is also an accomplished musical amateur deciding 
to refuse or accept the MS., 


the composer, Mr. Clarence Lucas, whose unqualified rec- 
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led to its acceptance 


of the As the 
work is not yet copyrighted, I must refrain from explaining 
he 

’ 


as easy to learn as 


ommendation system 





just what t method is I may, however, justly claim for 
it that it 
that it does not suffer from the many limitati 


It is 


present highly complicated and difficult staff notation, with 


Tonic Sol-fa system, but 


this in 


is 
ms of 





herently incomplete as 


the difficulty and the complexity omitted 
The most striking change to the eye will be the absence 


of all accidentals and key signatures and the abolition of 
all the different clefs. It is to be regretted that the inventor 


did not have his work published in time for discussion at the 


recent gathering of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 


but perhaps it is as well that the new method should become 
I I 


known to the profession first, so that they may with better 
inderstanding discuss its merits at the next meeting. 


CONCERTS 


At the Saturday Pop., Beethoven's Septet for strings and 





wind (which has been out of the popular concert program 
for three years) was the work of the afternoon No better 
reading, particularly of the variations, could have been 
wished for than that by Lady Hallé, Messrs. Gibson, Piatti 


Reynolds; Messrs. Clinton, Paersch and Wotton for the 





and 

wind, The original version of Schumann's Mirchenbilder 

played on the viola instead of ‘cello, was given for the first 

time here by Miss Eibenschiitz and Mr. Gibson, and was far 

more effective than the usual form. Signor Piatti gave Dr 
s Kol Nidrei and Miss Eibenschii plays d three 


Max Brucl 





pieces by Scarlatti and a gavot yy 

Trust sang, with much charm, three 
Last Mor Pop. concert 

feature Schubert's octet, wh 


+ } ‘ + 





























heard to such perfectior An ens¢ 

Hallé, Messrs. Ries, Gibsor Clit 
| Reynolds and Piatti speaks for it 

have been inspired by the manifold 

tion eS < 

This not 

ntil I vorks, it abounds ir 
melodious subjects, worked out wit nfinite variety The 
andante in B flat major, at the following rzo in |} 
major are, perhaps, the st beaut numbers. It is 
characteristic of Scl ert t t creatio ippear not s« 
much as finished, self-containe vorks of art, butasa con 
t a 1 of one Immense eT t which is the work of hi 
life A poet « ; eT fow ; ug ta melodic are 
plentiful as spring flowers, overwhe g number So it 
happe ns that any work of his see ike the tinuation of 
the one before, though it sta o outward visibie relia 
tion to it B also this abundance, this emé/arras ad 
rich accounts for tl eave! gtl is Schumann 
alls it, wher veaking of the C ma \ hon, Alas 
engthiness is tiring for ordina ta the octet had 
closed after the f t three vement ¢ ould Nave 
listened to the atio other eve 9 we ‘should 
have enjoyed it still more 

Miss Ilona Eibenschiit ed with Signe Bee 
thoven’'s sonata in A majo ». 69, fo noa ioloncello 
and ended the concert with three charming little pieces by 
Ole Olsen for piano alone Miss Dale sang Orphe us and 
is Lute (S al i D t wie eine Blume (Rubin 
stein) with he isual grace nd attractive 1 r, but 
1ore suitable t eT ice WO nave Dee DI of Sct ert 
ght wings ongs—eve at the risk of rather too mucl 
™ bert F< stance Auf dem Wasser u singen, whicl 
surely ought tk e one of the best of her repertory 


The noveltic lall promenade 


Queen s I 





urday were a most effective Cossack Dance, by the R ia 
composer Dargomijsky, and four dances from Delibés’ pos 








thumously produced opera, Kassya, orchestrated by Mas 
senet he most taking of these is a Danse Ruthéne he 
gavo from M gnon had to be rept ated, so beautifully wa 
it giver Other works by Moszkowsk Heér and Wag 
ner were finely played under Mr. Wood's directio Miss 
Magyvie Davies sang the waltz fror R éo0 et Tuliette bril 

iantly, and for an encore Scotch song, I Ower Young t 

Marry Yet. Mr. Lloyd Chandos gave an excellent reat 

ing of Braham’s The Anchor's Weighed, with 7 Lass tha 
Loved a Sailor as an encore, and the clever y gy V10 

Mr. Percy Frostick had to repeat part of Ernst’s Cart al 


of Venice F.V 


Clementine Sheldon.—This rising young soprano sang 

















with the Binghamton Choral Society on January 16 The 
following are the notices which she rece ed 
Though Miss Clementine She has bee a n th severa 
times, an anxious ex} ance was perceptible a re e audic ‘ 
v s appt ince l r Me \ 1 Se 
Enfin (Que > 4) WAS @ na a er that was fa r | 
higt pleasing era s. 1 stice Miss Sheld } : 
e known that s was suffe ig las i a ere | s 
< l € } i tt V ‘ ‘ awar ft 
Ic s Bole Was ex tedinas e that showed 
ng, ar t ea : t herr es was the s € f y 
r s.—F hamton Leader, Januar 
Miss Sheldon has a soprano voice of wide " i t 
It I is been we aret y 4 l 4 > } ‘ led 
Her stage presence is easy and nat ila r s ea rn 


Binghamton Herald, January 
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W* believe that Mr. Grau and Mr. Damrosch are 

the two men who most thoroughly appreciate | 
the work this paper is doing against the continuation 
of the high salary crime. The success of this cam- 
paign signifies the establishment of grand opera on 
a permanent, judicious, profit-making basis in 
America, and that is exactly what Messrs, Grau and | 


Damrosch want. Both of these gentlemen are in 

thorough sympathy with THE MusicaL Courier, for 

both of them know that the high salary crime de- 
stroys their enterprises. 

- 

T is gratifying to state that Rosenthal, the great 

pianist, who has been seriously ill with typhoid 

fever at the Auditorium in Chicago, is speedily re- 


covering his strength and will no doubt soon be | ;. 


able to resume his artistic duties. This is official, as 
the editor of this paper has personally visited Rosen- 
thal and makes this report in response to numerous 
requests regarding the real condition of the artist. 


EpiTOR-IN-CHIEF. | 


7” M. JEAN RESZKE: We believe, according to 
your own statement, your birthday was last 
Thursday. Some time ago you promised, in writ- 
ing, to have a copy of your certificate of birth mailed 
from your native Poland to this country to prove to 
a languishing nation, anxious to have the exact date 
of your first appearance fixed, that you were forty-six 
years old last year. Many of us are in doubt as to 
the true cause at the bottom of our present industrial 

| languor, and we can find no good reason why the 

| wheels of industry are at present in a state of rest 
instead of revolving, as they should. 

Get that certificate of birth here quickly, and 
without further delay, and start up the business of 

'the country; for the nation in its present suspense 


| regarding your age is simply unable to make any 
further progress until that national question is 
settled. ‘Johnny, get your doc., get your doc., get 
your document.” ’ 

Where is that certificate! 


HE local Chicago manager to whom the affairs of 
the opera season in that city are usually in- 
trusted left Chicago last Saturday to consult Mr. 
Grau this week on the prospects. No subscription 
has as yet been announced in Chicago, as the original 
date had to be altered, and now the exile of Melba, 
following the banishment of Nordica (both so-called 
Chicago favorites), makes things too precarious for 
Mr. Grau, as a cautious business man, to assume new 
risks, for while the whole operatic show is virtually (or 
virtuously) controlled by Jean Reszké, the respon- 
sibilities fall upon Mr. Grau’s shoulders. 
| The old scheme this season gave six weeks of 
| opera at Chicago; finally four weeks were decided 
| upon, beginning Monday, February 15, two days 
after the close of the New York season, and recently 
February 22 has been named, which would reduce 
the season to three weeks; but even for that short 
season no subscription has as yet been started. 
And so THE MUSICAL COURIER campaign against ex- 
tortion by foreign singers is doing its real work with 


| 
the people who are expected to pay. 

When the people stop paying the high salary 
managers cannot 


crime will stop—stop sure, for the 
continue to keep on failing. Even that luxury must 
| cease, and we believe we will have the greatest share 
in stopping it. Down with the Reszké prices; think 
of giving this man $3,000 a night to sing in New 
York or Chicago when he is glad to get $200 a night 
to appear before the Parisians, and his own people in 
Warsaw pay him even less. In the name of decency 
and American common sense, let us put a stop to 
such infamous public scandal! 





SALIGNAC AND RESZKE. 
Grav AND Damrosct. 

HE New York Sua published the following para- 
graph on Salignac’s doleful plaint, based upon 

the criticisms published on his aust performance : 
In spite of success, M. Salignac is distressed that he should have 
been judged in comparison with Jean de Reszké. “ If I were as great 
a singer as he,”’ M. Salignac said, “ 1 would not be receiving the salary 
I do, and I cannot understand why I should necessarily have been 
compared with the greatest tenor of his time and a giant among 
singers. What will happen after he stops singing here? Will there 
never be toleration for another tenor? Will they all be compared 

unfavorably with him?” 

Mr. Salignac is evidently fearing castigation at the 
hands of Jean Reszké, for he would otherwise speak 


his mind freely instead of fostering false views under | 
¥ | . seas 
education and modern culture, willing that we here 


the guise of an implied compliment. But we will 


| nevertheless help him out. 


Mr. Reszké never has permitted and never will 





permit a first or even second class modern tenor to 
sing in his Metropolitan Opera House combination. 
He has Russitanos, Ceppis, Cremoninis, Luberts and 
Salignacs and others of those various types, but 
never a great modern tenor. If Mr. 
inquire among Reszke’s friends at the Metropolitan 
he will be told that there are no more great tenors 
living outside of Mr. Reszké, and hence his question, 
‘What will happen after he stops singing here?” 
Nothing; nothing can happen 


Salignac will 


s already answered. 


except bankruptcy, which has already occurred once 
since he came here and which is inevitable in the 
future under the terrible and infamous high salary 
crime. 

This high salary outrage upon our citizens always 
punishes itself, but meanwhile the foreigner gets 


away with the great pile of cash and the American 
manager goes to pieces. 
A private correspondent from Washington writes 


to this paper; 


Your war upon foreign musical monopolists and high prices is 
surely meeting with victory, the recent failure of the Damrosch 
Opera Company in Baltimore to meet with even partial success going 
toward proving it Washington also refuses to patronize high price 
opera. Damrosch has completed a three night and ‘one matinée en- 
gagement and it was a financial failure. Mr. Beatty, housekeeper for 
the Brices, guaranteed Mr. Damrosch a full house here, but even his 


failed to make 


household name and herculean efforts it a success 
People will not and cannot pay such high prices. Seats were finally 
offered for $2, &« 


Mr. Damrosch, like Mr. Grau, is sacrificing himself 


to a false idea. Both of these men are tnder the 


impression that if there is no money in opera for 


them there is at least a glory to be gained by an 
association with the scheme because of its artisti 
features; but this is pure idealism and will tend to 
keep them poor men. Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Grau 
could both do better by dropping these foreign in- 
grates, who as quickly as their contracts cease 
berate and traduce the managers. If Mr. Damrosch 
could only have heard the comments made upon him 
and his management by such foreigners as Sucher 
and Alvary and others who were refused re-engage- 
ment by him, he would drop all further intercourse 
with these money fiends and devote his time to the 


encouragement of native musical talent, and th 
same thing applies to Mr. Grau. Melba is now 
blaming him for her fiasco in falling into Jean 
Reszké’s trap 

With Mr. Damrosch it is strange that he should so 
persistently and constantly identify himself with 
foreigners when his own compositions will never 
secure a hearing on a foreign platform, and when he 
appeals constantly to Americans for favor and sup- 
port. Is a whole lifetime to be wasted in such a 
thankless pursuit, Mr. Damrosch? Is there nothing 
with greater perspective than to pay foreign singe 
high prices and ask American girls to sing in Carne- 
gie Hall for nothing ? 

Mr. Salignac asks too matiy questions ; we ask too 
many questions, but we will also make a definite 
Not one of the prominent boxholders at 


statement. 
the Metropolitan ever heard of Jean Reszké or his 
family of foreign money grabbers until the set was 
Reszké is an aftist, and yet he 
and so, Mr. Salignac, there are 


engaged to sing here. 
was unknown here; 
dozens, yes scores of great tenors in Europe in 300 or 
400 opera houses to-day unknown here. It happens 
that there are opera houses in St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Odessa, Budapest (where they want Mr. Seidl, 
by the way, and whence an application has been 
made for his services), Vienna, Milan, Venice, Paris, 
Barcelona, Berlin, Madrid, Mannheim, Munich, Han- 
over, Brussels, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Warsaw 
Leipsic, Dresden, Braunschweig, Cassel, Frankfort, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Rome, Naples, Lyons, Carlsruhe, 
Weimar, Kieff, Karkhoff, Tiflis, Riga (Richard Wag- 
ner directed there when he was a young man), 
Amsterdam, The j|Hague, Cologne, Lintz, Posen, 
Dantzig, Konigsberg, Geneva, Zurich, Prague, and 
about 300 other cities on the Continent. 

And all these opera houses, constantly open, give 
the usual repertory and Wagner’s music dramas, and 
yet do it all with tenor singers who are not as great 
as the one tenor singer who could not make any 
money until he came over here to the United States. 
Is that the idea? Are all these opera houses, situ- 
ated in the centres of royalty, aristocracy, wealth, 


should enjoy, season after season, the singing of the 





one and only great tenor singer, who was unknown 
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here until he came here, and who never sings on 
those stages and is unknown there too? : 

What a pack of driveling idiots we must be to per- 
mit that crowd of Poles to fool us in that style year 
after year. Mr. Abbey, who paid out millions to 
them, dies a pauper; they send a $20 wreath of flowers 
to the church from which he is buried and have the 
fact duly advertised, but as to aiding, even morally, 
them has time to think of that. 

What they want from Ameri- 


his child not one of 
She is an American. 
cans is money, money, money, and, Mr. Salignac, that 
is all you want, and because you see that Reszké will 
not permit you to get it you are angry with him. 

In Europe neither of you would exploit your pri- 
vate affairs in public, because the people there would 
not tolerate it. In Europe you amount to little be- 
are factors 
in the habit 
But this is the 


cause your salaries are small; here you 
because the American people have been 
act 


of paying you high salaries. last 


of the drama 





NORDAU’S FALSE PREMISES. 
MR. MAURICE C. LANDAU, 25: 
New York, 1 article of Dr 


ian 


} Front street, 
Nordau, 


A translatec 





published in the Vienna Weue Freie Presse, and the 
New York Sua of January 19 prints the translation, 


from which we reproduce the following paragraph 
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vould at once notice that his premises, as 
above, are false, and hence his conclusions 
relied upon 





her gates against Europe, 





, pays a large premium on every- 


thing coming from Europe, simply because it comes 
from Europe Let us see what this premium is in 
one minor function—that of singers of musi 
COMPARATIVE SCALI 
Eb Hi 

New Y k 

and Chicag Paris 
Jean Reszk $ 3,000 $200 
Ed. Reszke 800) 80 
Melba 1,600 200 
Calvé 1,500 200 
Plancon 70 100 


Bayreut! 


Si00 





1,000 
Here is a premium which is destructive of the very 
enterprise created to foster it; that means it is sui- 
cidal. All grand opera schemes in America become 


Dankrupt, because the foreign singer gets all the cap- 


the 


manager fails upon him- 


ital, all the income and all re- 


sources, and the American 


self, his family, his friends and his fiscal institutions 
The whole scheme involves a dead loss to America 
and a clear gain to Europe 

The highest and finest type of foreign invaders 


life 


singer named Jean Reszké, who for years past has 


that cause this annual drain on our musical is a 


taken great fortunes out of America and who refuses 


to sing one American song; who does not even pro- 


pose to study the English language; who discourages 
to advance American art, and whose 


all 
resentment 


every attempt 
methods are equivalent to a paralysis of native 


While 


whatever against this singer individually as a man, 


musical talent. we have no 


we propose to illustrate weekly the blighting effect 
of 
methods by means of which he controls the musical 


his tyrannical and also insiduous and intriguing 


destinies of the country, with untold pecuniary profit 
to himself and his family. No, Dr. Nordau, you are 
wrong. It is ‘‘compatible with the dignity and high 
state of civilization of the American people to mix 
with the inferior races of Europe.” 

What, after all, is the pedigree of the Reszkés? 


Their father was a cook, which is just as good as 





being a fur trader, as Astor was. Plangon? He was | Europe, and no permanent artistic, 01 
industrial l 
that 


bankrupt ourselves 


a clerk in a dry goods store. 
calling as Vanderbilt's, who was a ferry boat hand 
Melba ? Lehmann ? 

tocratic, noble or of high quality in the blood o 


Calvé ? 


least by our own? Dr 
Nordau 


as the Americans except in one quality, and that 


‘*Inferior races of Europe, 


calls them. 


their capacity as money-grabbers. 
America has all its lessons to learn from Europeans 
for in finances, as well 


as in diplomacy, we are in 


fants in the hands of our mother country 





MORE OF LEHMANN. 


QO’ course, Lehmann will 


the 


in Carnegie Hall 


$3,500 she drew whetted her appetite for the 


good money on tap in this country for clever for- 
eigners. So she announces another recital for next 
week and will furnish us another text on the subject 


of broken down There is no excuse fot 


Lehmann's singing except her insane love of money 


singers. 


getting. 


sing. Nota dollar, out of all the 

earned here, has she left in the country or donated 
to a worthy cause. Now Mr. Grau would like to 
secure her for his company, as Litvinne does not 
draw a dollar. Promptly Mrs. Kalisch asked for 
$1,600 a performance, and we cannot blame het 


Melba got $1,500 a night, Reszke 
Naturally enough Lilli 


and Jean 





his percentage. Lehman 


said, ‘If these exotic Wagnerian singers 


get s 
much, why shouldn't I get more, I who am the gen- 


uine article!’ and so she staggered Mr 


to be $4001 


$1,600 bid, although that was said 
of her contract with Mr. Damrosch 


Keep it up, keep it up, the higher the price the 
better, for the logical conclusion will be 


opera house will be closed, and then these pampered 








conceited, tyrannical, grasping, avaricious eigt 
singers will be brought to terms Although the 
country is passing through a financial crisis, these 
spongers and money-suckers never for an instant 
abate their hold on our pocket books. Better no art 
at all than art on such conditions 
A NATION OF . 
AYS the Chicago 7imes-Herald of last Saturday 
‘*Melba is going back to Europe, and one pipe 


in the endless drainage on the United States gold re- 


serve will be plugged up fora while That is 


This country pays in gold over two million dollars 
annually to foreign artists, their hangers-on, thei 
commission brokers, &c. To foreign teachers in 


Europe at least one million dollars is paid for in- 


structing American pupils, most of whom 


heard of after returning here, because 
the « 


> > “ 7 aka all Tr) ft 7 ] 
comes over and takes ali ngagements and all 
the money. Expenses of parents, 


guardians 


friends who visit American pupils studying musi: 
. Ss 


1 


Europe amount to more than a million annually 
but let us say 
Expenses of parents, guardians, &« $1,000,000 
Tuition and expenses of American pupils 1,000,000 
Paid to foreign artists who come here, &« 2,000,000 
Annual tribute to Europe 4,000,000 
There must be at least one to two millions paid 
out annually by Americans for foreign sheet musi 
publications and instruments of the small order—at 


least $2,000,000, leaving aside the wholesale i1 
of 
tribute 
when thoroughly 
makes a total of 


truly ‘‘ fake music-boxes that con- 


to 


tion many 


nothing our musical education, but are 


considered, a menace to it 
at least $6,000,000—say, six millions 


f gold drained by Europe annually on the music ac- 
count from the United States 
All our American 


singers, our players of musical instruments, our 


Now what do we get in return ? 
posers—all these American musicians are dri 
obscurity or semi-obscurity, and are not 
make more than a precarious living in the 
their art. No European country pays to these t 


bulk of 
London, Paris and Berlin music studios would close 


eling artists any such sums and the great 


their doors if the American patronage were to cease 
Six million dollars annual drainage of gold coin to 


That is just as noble a 
Anything very aris- 


those European damsels which is not equalled at 
1S 


give another song recital 


The $1,000 she received and 


+ 


She has ample means, and so she need not 
thousands she has | 


$1,200 and | 


Grau with a 


nexcess 


OT 
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THE MELBA FIASCO. 
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come a menace. Even the /ourna/ printed the fol- 
lowing story one day last week: 

People admit that the great prima donna is upset and in 
no condition to sing, but they say jealousy and worry are 
responsible for her condition and that the grip is entirely 
















































































































many warm friends of the prima donna. 


Melba sang the part of Brannhilde, while in this same part 


nounced to sing. 


caused her to become far from well. 


forced to retire. 


loaded with money and honors here, yet a man 
Europe will not have. 

Again we warn the survivors, Calvé and Eames; 
their turn will come next. Calvé has already taken 
alarm and is doubtful whether she will return next 
fall. She gives as an excuse that she has to create 


means. Eames will be the sole survivor, and her 
tenure depends on the amount of her popularity. If 
its quality and quantity does not meet with the criti- 
cal and selfish taste of Reszké she, too, will vanish 
from the scene and the rest will not be silence, but a 
tribe of Reszkes, Litvinnes and Schuetzes and Amer- 
ica and Americans will again be used as the milch 
cow. The end has not been reached. Be warned by 
Melba’s fiasco! 





Mrs. Ferdinand Fechter’s Musicale.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferdinand Fechter gave a very charming social and musi- 
cal reception last Thursday evening, the 21st inst., at their 
residence, 100 East Seventy-sixth street. Among the artists 
who participated in the program were Mme. Anna Lan- 
kow, Mlle. Rosa Olitzka, from the Metropolitan Opera; Mrs. 


ter and others. 


Lavin in Brooklyn.—The following are the press 
opinions of William Lavin's work with the Cantata Club of 
Brooklyn at their concert 12th inst. : 


of Spring, which Carl Busch wrote for and dedicated to the Cantata 
Club. Mr. Busch has a marked gift for melody, and he has treated a 
poetic text with delicacy, taste and good musicianship. The work 
has atrio for female voices and some important tenor solos and a 
tenor recitative. These were beautifully sung last night by William 
Lavin. Indeed the concert was notable as marking the return of 
this singer as a far more finished artist than he was when last heard 
here. He always had a voice of true tenor quality, but his two or 
three years’ professional work in Europe have made it broader, fuller 
and more clear, and have given Mr. Lavina distinction of delivery 
and beauty of phrasing that make one wonder why he should come 
home at all, unless it were to an engagement at the opera house. He 


ciated there, and several other songs with much beauty of diction 
and a highly sympathetic quality of voice.—Arooklyn Eagle, Janu- 
ary 13 

Mr. Lavin won immediate favor for his singing of the Ponchielli 
aria, Cielo E Mar,and inthe second part of the concert sang L’ Adieu 
de Rondel, by De Lara, and Howe's I Know Not. In quality his 
voice is a happy medium, between massive and light, and it has the 
pure ring, especially in the upper register. Mr. Lavin’s method is 
most artistic, and he gave a Brooklyn audience a good opportunity 
to discover the reason for the excellent reports of his singing which 
had preceded his appearance here.—Brooklyn Daily Times, Janu- 
ary 13. 


Mr. Lavin’s superb and finely cultivated tenor was heard to advan- 


aiso in the second part with the double number, L’Adieu de Rondel 
and I Know Not, in both of which he scored a pronounced success. 
Brooklyn Daily Standard Union, January 137 


innocent. They put the blame on Mme. Litvinne, the 
sister-in-law of the de Reszkés. Mme. Litvinne has 
gradually been encroaching on the parts which Melba has 
always regarded as her own, say these people, who number 


Mme. Litvinne, too, was not only capable of taking the 
parts, but had powerful supporters in her two brothers-in- 
law, the de Reszkés. As a result Melba’s name was left off 
the program when German opera was to be given and Mme 
Litvinne was starred as the prima donna of the perform- 
ance. This is shown by the fact that less than a month ago 


which is to be sung on Friday night, Mme. Litvinne is an- 


It is easy to stir up professional jealousy between the star 
prime donne, and Melba, it is said, thought she was being 
supplanted by Mme. Litvinne and that the influence of the 
de Reszke’s was being used to undermine her. The fear 
that if she were to be supplanted in German opera the same 
influences which operated to bring that about might lead 
her to lose some of the parts which she now regards as her 
property whenever Italian opera is sung, has, it is said, 


Of course Melba has voice trouble, for she has led 
an exceedingly gay life forasinger this winter. She 
has sung too much and she worried when she felt the 
ground slipping beneath her feet. In a word, Reszke- | 
ism is destructive to all our native musical aspira- 
tions. Jean Reszké will be the lonely survivor of 
the artistic calamity he is causing, and will, possessed 
of his millions, retire to Europe full of contempt for 
us and self gratulation. Heisaborn fighter of prima 
donnas, a popular prima donna is his worst foe; she 
threatens his position, so he fights her until she is 


Maurice Grau is said to be disgusted by the con- 
tinual squabbles of Reszké and his relatives, Litvinne 
and Schuetz, and we cannot blame him if he retires 
from the scene. It is not pleasant to be associated 
with a man who fights prima donnas, a man who is 


Sapho in Paris, but of course we all know what that | 


Lloyd, Miss Frittag, Miss Marie Léo, Mr. Ferdinand Fech- | 


The most important work of the evening was a cantata, The Voice | 


sang ‘an air from Giaconda in a style which would have been appre- | 


tage in Ponchielli’s aria, Cielo E Mar, from the opera of Gioconda; | 





ELBA probably sings the new Faust version | 


‘*Calve Dimora.” 


* 
* * 


Mr. Grau seems preternaturally cool and wears in 
his beard the smile of the fatalist. All impresarios 
carry that expression midway in their career. Occu- 

| pying as he does an intermediate position between 
artists and press and public, your genuine operatic 
manager becomes calloused, his soul is steeled against 


| the probable, and the oboe moan of the prima donna | 
leaves his withers unwrung. A stoker on an Atlan- | 


tic liner working in July is still a free man at times 
and may be said to possess himself a few hours out 
of the twenty-four. The impresario is a slave who 
never has a moment’s freedom. He may be jaunty, 


but he is yet a slave. He goes to bed with a con- 
tract and gets up with a doubt. His singers and his 
box office haunt his dreams, and there are times 
when a tornado cellar with a ‘‘twister” 
would be a welcome change. 

| Then those terrible sore throats of singers! 


in sight 


* 
* * 


What is that curious story they are reviving about 

Geisteringer and Gallmayer, the two famous operetta 
| singers of Vienna? It is related that this lively pair 
| went, once upon a time, to a ventriloquist’s show. 
After watching the man rumble in his stomach and 
make it do his speeches Geistersinger is reported to 
| have turned to Gallmayer, and remarked that terri- 
ble ventral histories would be given to the world if 
| they had been ventriloquists. This story may be 
exaggerated. 


* 
* * 


There has been so much merriment over Acton 
Davies’ story about Seidl and Parry that I really 
think it should be told without reservation. The 
| little summer opera scheme several seasons ago 
of Stage Manager Parry at the Grand Opera 
House did not turn out well, so he gave his 
orchestra and chorus promissory notes, and this 
Christmas those of the chorus who were at the 
Metropolitan Opera House decided to give their 
stage manager a pretty token of their affection. 
So they handed to him all the old notes, and he was 
duly affected. Then the notion seized Mr. Parry 
| that the orchestra might give him a like present at 


| New Year's. He spoke to Mr. Seidl about it, and 
that gentleman looked at him a moment, and then, 
with Hungarian gravity, replied: 

‘Yes, if my orchestra will let you make love to it, 
you may.” Mr. Parry smiled, and presently the 
opera house was smiling. Mr. Seidl, of course, 
spoke in Hungarian, and his reply sounded pungent. 


* 
~ ” 





More mystery. All the papers are full of a mys- 
terious princess, a Cyril Grey, and a gentleman with 
a name like a missing word puzzle. Victor Thrane 
remains silent, and so we can only guess that the 
princess is one of his prima donnas, and Cyril Grey 
is no one else but the Cyril Grey, of London, whose 
name is seen on many salon songsand drawing room 
ballads. He is to be the accompanist of the princess, 
| who is heiress to a throne in Bundelcund, and who 
prefers concertizing in America to bubonic plagues 
in India and elsewhere. The mysterious third per- 
son—ah, there’s the rub! Mr. Thrane puts his Sieve- 
king hand to his Ellen Beach Yaw lips and looks 
volumes. It is very curious! 


* 
* ” 


I saw two women with big hats at a theatre last 
week. They kept off their hats until the curtain rose. 
Amazed by the remarks of two well-dressed, would- 
be witty loafers back of them they deliberately put 


} 












| their hats on and kept them on. I sympathized fully 
with them. 

There is aclass of men that goes to the theatre 
that fancy it is funny to make audible speeches about 
women’s hats. When a women removes her head 
covering these men are impertinent enough to utter 
aloud their thanks or implore a fervent blessing. 
They should be thrashed, for the removal of a hat is 
entirely dependent on the good will of the woman. 
There is no law but courtesy that compels her to un- 
bonnet, and the license of language employed by 
‘“‘gents” with risible ribs should be considerably 





curtailed. . 
* * 

Musical circles (whatever that may mean) continue 
to be wildly and needlessly excited over the Melba 
withdrawal from the Metropolitan Opera House. It 
is true Mme. Melba has been sick and worried, but 
there is more than influenza back of her sudden de- 
parture. She spent her days weeping—at least she 


did last week—and a certain singer of the company 
remonstrated with her, warning her that tears, idle 
tears, means idleness for the singer, for they will 
hurt the voice. 

Melba, after pre-empting as many rdles*as she 
could this season, is now suffering from her policy. 
She has sung too much, and her ill-luck has depressed 
her very much. Of course it is not possible to say 
that Calvé’s Marguerite and Litvinne’s Brinnhilde are 
the cause of her departure, but her native high spirits 
are dampened. At the last rehearsal of Siegfried, 
where she sang with furious care, she was so dis- 
heartened that she told Mr. Grau she would not, 
| could not, sing at the performance. Mr. Grau begged 
| her to consider the matter seriously, for to back down 
|at the eleventh hour was literally a confession of 


| failure. 

Urged by all, she took the fatal step, and the rest 
is history. That very Sunday Litvinne began piano 
rehearsals for Briinnhilde with Amherst Weber and 
got up the part in a week 

Melba has been dissatisfied since the beginning of 
the season. She refused to sing Suzannein the forth- 
coming revival of Marriage of Figaro, and after 
much persuasion agreed, but on condition that her 


dressing room would be changed 

No one can realize who isn't brought in contact 
with singers the sensitive, the irritable condition of 
their nerves. The slightest remark they are able, by 
reason of their imagination, to magnify to heroic 
slander. If ever a class of human beings is possessed 
or obsessed by what Nordau calls the ‘‘ persecution 
mania,” it is the artistic class. A paragraph often 
causes hysteria. So I beg of you, oh, my brethren of 


the fountain pen and chroniclers of small beer (espe- 
cially the imported variety), to beware of scratching 
the epidermis of the artist, the sadly abnormal skin 
that serves most musicians and actors in lieu of a 
conscience! 

Melba will not return again this season 


* 
+ * 


Teresa Carrefio is an artist who needs plenty of 
tonal perspective. In the Waldorf she made the 
welkin ring and the walls tremble. In Carnegie 
Hall last Thursday afternoon she had lots of elbow 
room, and was heard as she should be. The house 
was well filled, and the program was a popular one. 
It was too familiar for me, but there were plenty of 
things to admire and cavil at. This most virile of 
women began with the C sharp minor sonata of 
Beethoven, known to the sentimental amateur as 
the Moonlight, on the principle that there is no 
light but lightning in it, and absolutely no mooning. 
It is a work that will live as long as the piano is 
played upon, and when in the twenty-fifth century 
the concert grand piano of to-day will be exhibited 
to the advanced New Zealander as a curious, obso- 
lete and silly relic of the musical culture of the dark 
ages, even then the C sharp minor sonata of Bee- 
thoven will be read with the same interest we read 
Hamlet to-day. It is an inspired page—inspired by 
genius. In it are the heights of sorrow, the depths 
of sorrow, and the tender sweetness of the allegretto 
| has been compared to a flower between two abysses. 

Carrefio played the adagio sonorously. It was 
| massive. The difficult cantabile made by the fifth 
finger—a finger that is usually unresponsive—was 
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songful, and the entire movement was given with | agents. A knowing lass, this lady, who looks like a 
precision and manliness. The allegretto seemed a peacock and sings like one. 

slower allegretto than we are accustomed to, but it ae 

was made more lyric. The last movement was a 

tour de force. The pianist took the opening arpeg- 
gios inthe Von Biilow, not the Rubinstein, manner; 
that is, she played pianissimo until-the crash at the 
top on the C sharp minor chord. Rubinstein and a 
few others begin piano and make a tremendous cre- 


She sang some Spanish and French songs; that is, 
she really did not sing, she just ‘‘ chortled,” and at 
intervals emitted a raucous top note that would have 
put Sister Mary Jane’sto the blush. But Otero never 
blushed. She danced with a churchly looking sefior, 


; : al attired as a toreador, a wild, vertiginous dance, 
scendo, ending with a sforzando. The latter seems 


the most logical treatment. It is all a matter of 
taste, for the indications in the score give the affirma- 
tive to Von Biilow. 


punctuated by epileptic leaps and the shrill clack- 
ing of the castanet. Otero dances better than she 
did, but she has no temperament, no rythmical sense, 
* no grace. She is only a slim woman, superbly cos- 
tumed, and with a slim, sinuous figure and midnight 


Some famously familiar Chopin numbers followed. ankles, and hair moving about in an agitated man 


The D flat prelude, the great dramatic nocturne in C 
minor, the A flat valse, op. 42, and the A flat ballade 


ner. She was applauded by the ton and had to ap- 
pear—her Iberian mane disheveled—to kiss her be- 


. . sweled fi . , sonics lv t< . ] > 
(oh, shades of school girls!) jeweled fingers and point significantly to the place 


} "oo ] ‘ > » ores T ] Mm) roug 
The nocturne was given with tonal grandeur, al- | Where is I cated the organ that pumps blood through 


. - 2 > lets se > 4 , , > = + ‘ ~~ = 
though the pedaling made matters misty in the her volatile and pecuniary system. Otero is a pea 


‘doppio movemento." The first enunciation of the cock, but a peacock that knows the business habits 
theme seemed a trifle hard, but the chorale, with the | of the wily condor 

big crescendo in octaves, and the hurried drama of #** 

the last two pages were so overwhelming that if a | Joseph J. Kovarik, a young Bohemian musician and 


screen had been placed so as to hide the player you 


a pupil and friend of Dr. Dvorak, writes me a lengthy 
could have sworn that a man, and a very masculine | eommunication concerning a story I printed several 
man, was playing with supreme mastery this greatest | weeks ago. 1 retold, for it originally appeared in my 
of all of Chopin’s tragedies for the pallid keyboard. | eojymn some years ago, the story of the clarinet 

The valse was played with bravura and reckless player Stoekigt and the E minor symphony of 
velocity, and the ballade contained several exciting | Dyor4k. Mr. Kovarik now tells me that Stoekigt, 
movements. It was all masterful, if it was not all! who has since died, was very much annoyed at the 


Chopin rumor and wrote a letter to Dvorak, in which he de- 
eS clared he had never played or seen any part of the 
. ~ . _ . . | , hefé » ¢ ‘ ] er i till ir vorAk 
Mme. Carrefio gave the G flat study of Chopin for | symphony before, and that letter ~ oo Dvorak’s 
ossessi clined giving » the news- 
an encore after the ballade, and it was brilliant and | Possession. He dec! ned ovens | le af 
and dashing, but the Butterfly was an eagle swooping | P@P€T because, as he said, ‘they must always have 


aaa : ‘ ome f sensational news 
across the blue and facing the round fire of the sun | 5°™M€ Sort of sensational ne 


. ike * the ir. D a ould have given us 
unwinkingly It strikes one that Dr. Dvorak « ild have give 1 
y 


The rest of the program comprised the barcarolle, | wer gpeoe sensational news by simply denying the 
in G, of Rubinstein, the same composer's capricious nr aaed4 we matter Bow “ase 7 ot se 
concert valse in E flat; La Campanella, played again | *'8t W@5 1m earnest, there is still a healthy ne 
by request; a Beethoven rondo, one of Schumann's | dation for the report The composer himself is 


| first credited with saying that the last movement of 


} 


minor and most charming of pieces, his bird study. : f 
From the New World belonged to an earlier and 


Vogel als Prophete, and the Schubert-Tausig military 
g g 
unpublished symphony. It would clear matters con- 


march in D flat—a march in which whole armies 
; : : -~ » 3 De vogkte — aightforward de- 
caracole about, and finally crash together into siderably if Dr. Dvorak made a straightforward de 


nial, for we would have to believe him. Publishing 


| 
splinters, into avalanches of tone. It was just 
the sort of thing to suit Carrefio’s style. She created 
much enthusiasm, but I wish she would consider her | “°" 
tempo rubato. There were things in the prelude and wah. 


nocturne of Chopin that were almost rhythmical dis- Mr. Kovarik told me some interesting things about 


Dvorak. He will return of course; but that he goes 


tortions. However, everyone to their own rhythms, | 


as they say in Polish to the National Conservatory is uncertain. He has 


* | in his desk three symphonies, early works—one in B 


flat major, op. 4; one in E flat major, op. 10, and one 
If May Irwin builds a theatre of her own here let | in D minor, op. 24—composed respectively in 1865, 

it be enormous as to auditorium. Her smile is grow-| 1871 and 1874. They have never been played in any 

ing apace, and if the blond Arunnhilde of the Bijou | city but Prague 

(oh, artful alliteration !) takes the advice of an un-/|} The so-called symphony in C minor he destroyed 

known admirer she will lease the Madison Square } He wrote while attending organ school in Prague 

Garden for a term of years. In a season or so she | Mr. Kovarik says that Dvorak used a theme from 

will be able to fill it completely. Such is the grow-| this work in his piano composition, op. 8, called 

ing tendency toward symbolism, that all Miss Irwin | Silhouettes, all of which news I gladly submit you 

will have to do in several years will be to show her- + 

self, smile and retire to count box office receipts. ae 

Bruno Oscar Klein, just before he was taken sick, 


li 


The vast audiences will collectively shout: 
sent me a set of eight new piano pieces, full of felici- 


‘‘ We feel better, happier, and we are going to take 
a drink!” And then there will be lamenting and 
prophesying in temperance land and the hearts of 
Matron Grannis and Parkhurst will grow cold and 


ties of expression and poetic ideas The set is com- 
posed of the following: Deuxiéme Pensée Poetique, 
Undine and Hulbrand, Idyll, Undine’s Bridal Song, 
Chanson Melancholique Troisieme Pensée Poetique, 


fearful. » , ‘ : , oe 
athe Tempo di Polka, Valse Fantastique and Sérénade 
Americane. The last-named is quite characteristic 
La Belle Otero returned to the land of shining dol- Les 
lars—lovely, rustling green dollars—last week at ; ie a 
y Ss I can’t tell you what pleasure F. Corder’s The 


Koster & Bial’s, and a huge audience was there to 
greet her. When she appeared there were cheers, 
and one chap near me whispered : 

‘Ah, that’s the girl for me ; none of your Guilbert 
nonsense about her!” He was right; there was 
none. Otero has thinned, and Otero has aged since 
she stamped heavily and walked Spanish on the 
little stage of the Eden Musée. She suggests a 
weary, brilliantly weary, round of nights at Maxim's 
in Paris, and she also looked as if she had been to * @ 

Tiffany’s and plucked from every case a precious I beg to acknowledge the receipt of Irene Osgood’'s 
stone. She was glistening with jewels, and her long, |Chant of a Lonely Soul, and her adaptations of 
cat-like eyes glistened when she gazed at acertain| Comte Montesquiou’s Litanies to Tanit. The 
stage box in which sat certain millionaire champagne | Frenchman is the most advanced decadent in 


Orchestra and How to Write for It gave me. It’s 
the best manual that has appeared since Berlioz’s 
celebrated but not always inevitable work. Indeed 
Corder supplements Berlioz, and should be studied 
before it. Mr. Corder is not only a learned man but 
he is a clever writer, and he has the gift of humor 
and clarity. The examples are copious, and the 
book well made. You can get it at Schuberth’s. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


the letter of Stoekigt would be begging the ques- 


and enthu 
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Paris, which means much, and is said to have 
sat for the portrait of Des Esseintes in Joris 
Karl Huysman’s A _ Rebours Miss Osgood is a 
charming young poet of much sensibility She is 
now, I believe, in London. .The volume is a most 
exquisite specimen of the bookmaker’s art (Gay & 
Bird, London), and the illustrations by R. Machell 
have extraordinary merit They show traces of 
William Blake, Doré and Boticelli 


Robert W. Chambers, the author of The King in 
Yellow, The Red Republic and A King and a 
Few Dukes (a dramatic version of this last will soon 
be played at Daly’s Theatre), has just given his last 
book to the world. It bears the delightful title of 
The Maker of Moons, and the opening story is a 
gem, something that would have delighted Poe and 
Baudelaire A maker of moons is a wicked old Chi- 
nese magician up near Canada somewheres, and 
despite the impossible events related Mr. Chambers 
realistic style carries him over most slippery places 
Few young writers can blend dreamsand reality so 
deftly, and the irritating thing is that at the close of 
the story he makes a grimace at his readers and ac- 
knowledges that he has been masquerading. It made 


me very angry, for it is not artistic In The King 





in Yellow the illusion is never for a moment 
dropped 
Oh, dear Mr. Chambers, what imp of the perverse 


prompt d you to spoil such a clever story? 


A book that created a stir in England is Nancy 
Noon, by Benjamin Swift, a young fellow of temper- 
ament and audacity He knows his George Mere- 
dith and he knows his Fielding very well, and there 
are brilliancies and tortured English in his work 
Whether you like Nancy Noon or not you cannot help 
admiring the sustained fire of the narrative, the bold 
treatment of certain themes, a treatment biblical as 
well as bold. I read the book through twice, for it 
seemed to me that a new voice was endeavoring to 
make itself articulate. You cannot always tell, for 
so much promise is reflected story, so we will wait 


until Mr. Benjamin Swift his opus 2 





That should tell the tale 





Celia Schiller’s Concert.—Miss Celia Schiller, pianist, 
lay evening, January 29, in Stein- 





will'give a concert on F1 
way Hall, assisted by Dante del Papa, tenor; Miss Jeanne 
Franko, violin, and Hans Kronok cello, the latter two 
artists being members of the Jeanne Franko Trio, of which 
Miss Sch herself is the pianist Among Miss Schiller’s 


solos will be included the F minor fantaisie of Chopin and 





Liszt's twelftl apsodie 
Sieveking.—Mr. Victor Thrane, the indefatigable and 
enterprising impresario, has just booked the fiftieth recital 





reat star Sieve} 





for his g He is playing before large 
} 





Sli 


es, and columns upon columns are 





replete with eulogies of his wonderful and magnetic per 
formances 

Mr. Thrane’s two traveling representatives, Mr. J. V 
Gottschalk and Mr, Eugene Robidoux, returned to the city 
last week with a batch of contracts for Thrane’s artists. 
They leave for the West this week Last week Mr. Thrane 
booked Sieveking for two return dates—Scranton and 


Toledo—at $500 each 


A Suecessful Youngstown Concert.—The most enjoy 
able concert of the season at Youngstown, Ohio, was that 
by Madame Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, soprano, as- 


given ; 
sisted by W. W. Leffingwell, violinist, under the auspices 
of the Derthick Musical Club on January 21 
The club may be congratulated on the success ‘of this 
their first public concert. This is its first season, and the 
beginning promises a musical awakening in Youngstown 
The following program was presented and evidently en 


joyed, the art 


sts being persistently recalled after each 
number, especially the Visions of Guy D’Hardelot, with vio- 


lin obligato, which had to be repeated by Madame Bishop 


Aria—Le Cid Massenet 
Ge | stone-Bishoy 
Legende Wieniawsk 
W. W. Leff ve 
Your Eyes So Dee} Loudon Charlto 
Wenn es Schimmert auf der Welt Hans Hermar 
Do do (Spanist Monana 
Gene a Johnst Bishoy 
Ballade and Polonaise Vieuxte 
W. W. Leffingwe 
Visions, with violin obliga 
D' Hardelot 
Midsummer's Dreams 
Gene s e-Bis 
Souvenir de Haydn H. Leonard 
By re es 
Ww. W ft 5 





















BoOsTON, Mass., 
MUSIC lover said to me the other day, ‘‘What 
admirable programs Mr. Paur has prepared this sea- 
But let us examine 


January 24, 1897. 


son! What a number of novelties 
the programs of the first twelve concerts. 

The of the first concert were Bourgault-Du- 
coudray’s L’Enterrement d’Ophélie, played in Paris in 1894, 
and Saint-Saéns’ D major suite, played in Boston by Theo- 


‘** novelties ” 


dore Thomas’ orchestra in 1877. 

The ‘‘ novelties” of the second concert were Chabrier’s 
Gwendoline overture, played surely at Brussels in ’86, and, 
I think, in Paris, in '84,and Dvorak’s Third Slavonic Rhap- 
sody, played in Berlin in 1879. 

At the third concert Mrs. Beach’s Gaelic Symphony was a 
genuine novelty. 

The orchestral ‘‘novelty” at the 
Schillings’ prelude to Act II. of Ingewelde, Carlsruhe, 1894; 


fourth concert was 


Cincinnati, 1895 


At the fifth it was the intermezzo from Goldmark’s Das | 


Heimchen am Herd, Vienna, March, 1896. 

There was none at the sixth. 

At the seventh it was Duparc’s Lénore, which was per- 
formed in Paris, 1875, 

At the eighth, Dvorak’s ‘cello concerto, London, March 
19, 1896 

At the ninth, ballet music from Gluck’s Don Juan, 1761 
excerpts from 


(arranged by Kretschmar, Leipsic, 1896) ; 


Humperdinck’s K6énigskinder, Heidelberg, June 2, 1896 
(one of them at Brooklyn, November 22, 1896); Bizet's 
Jeux dEnfants, Paris, 1873; an overture by Hindel, 


arranged by Wiillner. 


At the tenth Smetana’s Wallenstein’s Lager (written in | 


1859): Schiitt’s second concerto, Vienna, January, 1896. 
There was no novelty at the eleventh. 
At the twelfth a symphony in C major, by Dittersdorf, 
1788 (?), arranged by Kretschmar. 


* 
* ca 


Yes, we hear ‘‘novelties” in Boston, but, like unto the 
man in Schiller’s Piccolomini, they come late. 

A real ‘‘novelty,” one that is worth talking about, isa 
musical composition that is produced for the first time or 
has been produced lately in a foreign city. 

Here is Mr. Paur rummaging the dust bin of antiquity, 
dragging out ballet music by Gluck and a symphony by 
Dittersdorf, and yet he shuts his eyes to modern works of 
Has he never heard of Sinding’s sym- 
You heard it in New York about two 
Martucci’s 


real importance. 
phony in D minor? 

years ago, I believe. Has he never heard of 
symphony? In the cities of Germany they are discussing 
Weingartner’s Lear, Strauss’ Thus Spake Zarathustra, or- 
chestral pieces of Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glazounoff. If 
Schillings’ music must be heard, why not his later sym- 
The last symphony of Saint-Saéns, at least 
The name of 


phonic poems? 
ten years old, has never been played here. 
César Franck has not yet appeared ona Symphony program. 

Benoit’s Charlotte Corday overture has not been played at 


a symphony concert. It isabsurd to ignore the existence of 








these composers and these works. 
known works could be drawn up easily. 


. 
*~ * 


Mr. Paur has an unreasonable admiration for the ancients. 
I really believe that he would be happy to lead the three cele- 
brated overtures of Weber, the three celebrated symphonies 
of Mozart, and the nine symphonies of Beethoven every sea- 
son. To him Cherubini is the man of the Anacreon over- 
ture. Berlioz never wrote an overture entitled King Lear; 
but Mr. Paur produced with glee: the stupid overture to the 
Corsair. 

Gluck is an honored name ? 
obliged to listen to his antiquated ballet music, when the 
dances in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Mlada are unknown here ? 
The people of Chicago are more fortunate. 


Should we therefore be 


* 
* x 


I do not say that all these modern works, or one-tenth of 
them, will live ten years. I do say that the musicians of 
this city should have an opportunity of hearing them while 
they are comparatively fresh; while they excite discussion 
in other towns. 

It was Moritz Hauptman, the conservative 
Leipsic, who, shortly before his death, wrote as follows 


canto at 


concerning the Gewandhaus concerts 
phony, Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, E flat major 
concerto of Beethoven—these are all excellent pieces when 
they are well played; but we have heard them so often ; 
we know in advance each note and every effect. I should 
like to hear often something different, something unknown 
to me, either of the past or the present. Let us not always 

have the highest mountain peaks, without valleys, without 

hills. 

well known by them, for, losing themselves in gloomy ad- 
miration, they abandon the use of the critical faculty 
| Anything new annoys them, for they do not know what 
We do not need nine sym- 
This is too much of a 


Nor is it good for people to hear only music that is 


they ought to say about it. 
| phonies of Beethoven every winter 


Where only the best is given, there ceases to 


good thing. 
be any ‘best.’ 
Mr. Paur shows a singular perversity in his choice of 
Why in the world did he put the Lénore, 
Was it be- 


Every day should not be Sunday 


French works. 
| by Duparc, in rehearsal after he had read it? 
cause Ysaye told him it was interesting? To overlook 
Vincent d’Indy, Godard, Charpentier, Dubois, Franck, the 
young men of the Belgian school, for Duparc seems to me 
to be wanting 1n discrimination 

Not that I agree with Mr. Apthorp in protesting against 
the production of a symphony by Dittersdorf. There is such 
a thing as historical interest. Now Dittersdorf's first set of 


| symphonies was written in 1759, the year in which Haydn 


wrote his first symphony, in three movements (strings, two 
oboes and two horns), for Count Morzin’s orchestra. Ifthe 
date 1788 given to Dittersdorf’s symphony in C, played here 
January 16 is correct, in that same year Haydn wrote the so- 
called Oxford symphony, originally for Paris. It is of inter- 
est to the student to be able to know how such an early 
symphonist expressed his musical ideas, and to learn the 
worth of the ideas themselves. Andso I should like to hear 
a symphony by Sammartini or Gossec, just as I should like 
to hear one of the symphonies written by Johann Agrell in 
1725 and published 1746. Not that I should necessarily enjoy 
any one of these works for its contents. No doubt they are 
for the most part tiresome, irrevocably antiquated. On 
the other hand, it is a shame to know of symphonic begin- 
nings only from allusions and descriptions in books 


* 
* * 


To the December number—alas—the last of the Savoy, 
Mr. Arthur Symons contributed an essay on Walter Pater. 
From this essay I wish to quote some sentences that are 
applicable to criticism in general and especially to certain 
concerts of the last week or fortnight. 

‘The ‘esthetic critic,’ we are told in the preface to the 


And a long list of un- 
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‘*The Heroic Sym- | 


Studies in the Renaissance, regards all the objects with 
which he has to do, all works of art, and the fairer forms of 
nature and human life, 
pleasurable sensations, each of a more or less peculiar and 
unique kind 
analyzing it and reducing it to its elements. To him the 


as powers or forces producing 


This influence he feels, and wishes to explain, 
picture, the landscape, the engaging personality in life or 


in a book, La hills of 
Mirandola are valuable for their virtues, as we say in speak- 


Gioconda, the Carrara, Pico of 
ing of a herb, a wine, a gem; for the property each has of 
affecting one with a special, a 
And then Mr 
view expressed by Poe: ‘‘While the critic 
play at times the part of the mere commentator—while he 


unique, impression of 


pleasure.” Symons contrasts this with a 


is permitted to 


is allowed, by way of merely interesting his readers, to put 
in the fairest light the merits of his author—his legitimate 
task is still in pointing out and analyzing defects, and 
showing how the work might have been improved to aid 
the cause of letters without undue heed of the individual 
literary men.” 

To which Mr. Symons adds: ‘‘ And Poe goes on to pro- 


test, energetically, against the more merciful (and how 


infinitely more fruitful!) principles of Goethe, who held that 
what it concerns us to know about a work or a writer are 
the merits, not the defects, of the writer and the 
Pater certainly carried this theory to its further possible 


work. 


limits, and may almost be said never except by implication, 





to condemn anything. But then the force of this implica- 
tion testifies to a fastidiousness infinitely greater than that 
of the most destructive of the destructive critics. Is it nec- 
essary to say that one dislikes a thing? It need but be 
ignored; and Pater ignored whatever did not come up to 
his very exacting standard, finding quite enough to write 


about in that small residue that remained over 


* * 


» would gladly 





How many concerts there are to w 





apply this seemingly humane Paterian principle, pitilessly 
cruel in its fastidiousness. 

For instance, Mr. Archie Crawford gave a concert in 
Steinert Hall the 20th. He was assisted by Mr 
Hornberger, ‘cellist, and Miss Evelyn Benedict, pianist. He 
Little Red tl 


Fox ne 
modern 


Gustav 


sang old ballads 
Vicar of Bray and the Leathern Bottle 


among them the 
ballads by 
Kellie and Molloy, songs by d'Hardelot, Chadwick, Meyer 
Helmund, White, Tschaikowsky, Marzials, Hatton. Mr 
Hornberger played a ballade élégi Schubert and 





iaque by 
Davidoff's Am Springbrunnen 

There is the record. Why should more he said Why 
renew the old sorrow ? 
What was the spe- 


Let us apply the Paterian principl 
at Mr. Cri 


iwford’s con 


cial unique impression of pleasure 


cert? Surprise at his courage, a surprise wilder than the 
surmise of the men who looked at each other upon a peak in 
Darien. For Mr. Crawford knows absolutely nothing about 


the elemental principles of the art of singing, and phrasing 


; 


is to him a foreign word. An audience, one of the kind de 


scribed by Mr. Henry A. Clapp, the eminent Shakespearian 


critic, as ‘‘elegant,” applauded Mr. Crawford as though he 


had been Stockhausen restored to ripe youth 


I suppose that at some summer resort Mr. Crawford had 
been amused by his ingenhous, enthusiastic shouting jade 
natured young fel 


and bored guests. He is probably a good- 


I imagine somebody 


What did you 


low, fond of sports, excellent company 


—say Mr. H. L. Higginson—saying to him 


say your business was? Singer? Bless my soul, I'd never 
have thought it Well, well, we must do something for 
you In the winter you must give a concert in Boston 


We'll see to it that you have an audience, and a kindly one 
And there will be money in it as well as glory 

Mr. Crawford was persuaded. He gave his concert. His 
his disposition cheerful. His 


His stay- 


manners were nerve 
would have startled even Mr. De Wolf Hopper 


ing power would have won plaudits from Mr. John L. Sul 


easy, 











harmonic, 
Crystal Palace. 





Mme. Medora Henson. 


Mme, MEDORA HENSON, 


In America January, February and March, '97. 
Mrs. KATHARINE FISK, 


Leading Contralto Worcester (Eng.) Festival, 1895 ; 
Norwich and Norfolk Festivals, 1896; London Phil- 
Richter 


In America after April 5, '97. 


“VERDI'S REQUIEM. The tenor was Mr. HAMLIN 
sweet and sympathetic.’’- 

“SAMSON AND DELILAH.—Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN sang the part of Samson well. 
were especially good.” 5 


Mr. LOUIS FRANCIS BROWN. 


Soprano. 


Mr. LEO STERN, 


Violoncellist. 


Contralto. 


Concerts, Albert Hall and , 
In America January 20 to 


February 20, "97. 


Tenor or Oratorio. 


Season of 1896-7, 





Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN, 


New York World, December 2, 1896. 


Providence Telegram, November 21, 1896. 








Mr. GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, 


Baritone. 


In America after February 20, '97 


His voice is of most agreeable quality, pure, 





















His high notes 
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Concert Direction Brown & Weld, 


Mr. ARTHUR CYRIL GORDON WELD 


1000, 1001 and 1016 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 


Mr. Leo Stern. 
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van in his most critical mood. He shouted and he shouted, 
so that the timid looked toward the door. 

He is a manly and no doubt an agreeable person, but he 
is not a singer. Nor does he seem to me musical, or appre- 
ciative of the poet’s intention. 


oa 
* * 


Mrs. Florence Hartmann, contralto, assisted by Mr. Max 
Heinrich, baritone, and Mr. G. W. Proctor, pianist, gave a 
concert in Steinert Hall the 21st. Mr. Paul F. Thouret was 
the accompanist. Mrs. Hartmann sang Schubert's Wiegen- 
lied, Am Grabe Anselmo’s, An Schwager Kronos; Schu- 
mann’s Ihre Stimme, Es leuchtet Meine Liebe, Geisternihe ; 
Saint-Saéns’ Amour ! 
Chadwick, Moér. Mr. Heinrich sang familiar ditties about 
little birds and flowers by Gounod, Horrochs, Stanford; 


Viens aider, and songs by Foote, 


Handel's Promenade, or Where’er You Walk, and a wretched 
thing, My Rosalie, by Dulcken; also, for the 369th time, 
Mendelssohn's Hunting Song 

Mrs. Hartmann was exceedingly nervous and the songs 
by Schubert and Schumann were for the most part beyond 
her present ability. Her nervousness took away in large 
measure her control of breath, but in the aria of Delilah she 
showed more self-command and no mean degree of artistic 
} 


emotion; and there was beauty of lower tones whenever 


the composers favored them. Mr. Proctor played a prelude 


nocturne and mazourka of Chopin in rigid, hard, school-boy 


say that he is taken seriously by some who know better 


* 
* aa 


Mr. Max Heinrich, assisted by Mrs. Heinrich and Miss 


Julia Heinrich, who made her 


début, gave a concert the 


second of a series—in Steinert Hall, the 18th Mr. Hein- 
rich sang Schubert's Die Post, Liebesbotschaft, Aufenthalt, 


Das Fischer Madchen, Die Taubenpost ; Tschaikowsky s 


Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt, and songs by Gounod, Hin- 


del, Mendelssohn, Horrocks, Stanford, Cowen, Briickler and 
Franz. He was at his best, and sang with discrimination 


tion 
Lion 


as well as imagina 
His daughter, Miss J lia, sa 
Dvorak, op. 99, III. and IV j 


Friihlingsfeier, and, with 


Biblical songs by 








rgenthau, Franz’s 
lull duets, by 





1 Schén’ Bliime- 





Schumann, Lindlicheslied 

lein. [he low and middle tones of her voice are of more 
than ordinary beauty They are rich, full, pleasingly 
melancholy. The upper tones are of good quality. She 


} 17 + arli 1 ' lth 11 } 
sang in simple, unafiected gir sh fashion Although she 


was inclined at first toward nervousness, especially in the 
trying songs of Dvorak, it was easy to see that she is of 
a truly musical nature. She should keep away from the 


concert stage and devote herself to the technical branch of 





her art, for she has very much to learn She has emotion 
enough, and it is not likely that with her voice she will 
ever be drily ntellectua Techni technic, technic 
that now should be her one aim, if she wishes to sing in 
p IpDil 
> 
+ * 


Certain illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley in the Decem- 


. - ; | day, February 10, give her 
fashion He evidently takes himself seriously ] regret to | ” 











ber Savoy should be seen and studied by all musicians, 
The Répétition of Tristan and Isolde is puzzling, but the 
Frontispiece to the Comedy of the Rhinegold, Flosshilde, | 
Alberich and Erda need no explanation. Marvelous is the | 


Erda, with exulting breasts and sinister hair. Equally mar- 


the Mendelssohn, a self-satis- 





velous in character drawing is 
fied, carefully cravated prig. The von We is not so | 
characteristic And in this Savoy are three of the most 


suggestive of all the drawings by this extraordinary youth, | 
now dying of consumption: Wycherley’s Mrs. Pinchwife 
Count Valmont, from Les Liaisons Dangereuses, and a mas- 
Pum Hawt 


terptece ¢ ntitled Et in Arcadia Ego 


> 


Boston Music Notes. 
JANUARY 2, 184; 

One of the most charming features of the artistic life of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Carlton Slack is the unity so apparent in | 
their methods, aims, desires and ambitions 

Mrs. Slack studied with Mme. Marchesi and also with 
Randegger, of London. She has alyric soprano voice, and 
the perfect finish with which she sings is one of her greatest 
charms. 

Mrs. Slack came from a musical family, and was destined 
for an instrumentalist until it was discovered that she had a 
voice, when all her attention was given to vocal study. She 
Although 


she does oratorio work, her special field is ballads for con- 


makes a special thing of ballads in all languages 


cert and chamber music, and her voice and style are in per- 
fect keeping with a very sweet personality 
Mr. Slack also came of a musical family. He was born in 
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Springfield, Vt. When he came to Boston to study singing | She intends to study abroad next year. Buck's The Capture of 
. . ‘ : TT ine b y 2 1 ‘ 
Mr. Ivan Morawski was his teacher. At that time he was | B@cchus was well sung by Ba ; 
Miss Nellie Ev. Powers, of Westboro, had a difficult selection in 


singing in church and was musical instructor in the public 
schools of Stoneham and Lexington. 


About four years ago Mr. Slack went abroad, where he | impression by 


studied for two years with Sbriglia. He makes a specialty 
of voice production, and is an exponent of the Sbriglia 
method, having a certificate from that well known master 

Mr. and Mrs. Slack have many engagements during the 
season for society musicals and recitals, and all who have 
heard these artists express but one opinion, that is that the 
music loving public is to be congratulated in the possession 
of such vocalists. There is nothing sensational about theit 
singing. They never lose sight of the artistic sick 

Mr. Slack has classes for the study of opera; also a class 
for the study of oratorios, and these with the large number 
of private pupils keep him very busy Every Thursday 
afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Slack receive their friends at their 
studio, and these occasions are always most interesting as 
social and musical events. 

Mr. W. Arthur Woodward, of Londor 
entertained by Mr. Henry L. Mason 

The I 
six recitals in the Hollander Building, January 21, February 
4, 18, March 4, 18 and April 


Mrs. Lillian Lord Wood will on the evening of Wednes 


England, is being 


pupils of Miss Gertrude Cape n will give a series of 


first piano recital in the new 
Steinert Hall. Mrs. Wood is a pupil of Mr. J. D. Bucking 
ham, who predicts for Mrs. Wood a most brilliant future as 
a pianist 

Mr. Arthur Beresford will sing in Minneapolison January 
27 In February Mr. Beresford will give a recital in New 
York city. 

The pupils of the Daudelin School of Music gave a con 
cert at the school on January 14, which was largely at- 


lled with an apprecia 


tended, the fine music rooms being fi 


tive audience 





On the 19th of the month a concert was gi\ 





hurch, Reveré, by pupils of 


gregational C 
School of Music, assisted by Miss Gertrude Capen reader 


Miss Leona L. de Olloqui, pianist, and Mr. Josheph Emile 


Daudelin, conductor There was a string orchestral class 





of twenty performers. The concert was a success in every 
way and reflected great credit upon the school and the in 


truction received there. The openin; was the first 





movement of Beethoven's symphony inC minor. There was 





a quintet for four violins and piano, two violin solos, the 
program ending with a march by the orchestralclass. 1 
program was certainly an ambitious one, but was remark 


ably well treated. 
The first recital of this winter, but the 101st recital of Mr 
B. T. Hammond's pupils in Worcester, took place 


16. The Worcester 7¢/egram said 


Mr. B. T. Hammond's studio was crowded last night at t first 
recital of a series to be given by his ft s 

The program included A Streamlet Full of Flowers, and Nearest 
and Dearest, duets by Carr sung vy Miss Harriet |} abet 
Porter, soprano, and Mr. Ricker. Miss Porter is from I S Ky 
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I'he Flower Girl, by Bevignani, but acquitt« herself well. Angelo 


Truda, clarinetist of the Worcester Theatre Orchestra, made a fine 


} ‘ 


s tenor solo, I Alone Can Tell It was his first ap 





} 


pearance in public as a list. His voice was smooth, sweet and 


expressive Miss Harriet Isabel Foster also made her début as a 


vocalist 


rhe recital closed with a quartet, Gaily Over The Ocean, by Miss 
Porter, Miss Foster, Mr. Ricker and Mr. Bancroft The song is a 
bright, breezy sea song, and through the excellent blending of the 
voices was admirably giver 


Mr. Hamr 


were in atter 


md was complimented by the many musicians wh 





< he next in the series will be given at the studi 





Monday evening, February 1 

Miss Helen B. Wright will sing in Marlboro on February 
1 and 2, and will also assist in the Elijah performance of 
the Hindel and Haydn Society on the ever 


ary 7 at Music Hall. On the 3d and 4th of 





Wright will assist at the Cecilia concerts 








The second concert of the Cecilia Society takes place on 





Wednesday and Thursday evenit next week, Besides 


Miss Helen B, Wright the club will be assisted by Miss J 


L. Wyman, contralto, and Mr. George Proctor, pianist 





Radcliffe College girls had a galatime Tuesday afternoon 





at their first mu Tippett and 


Mr. D. M. Babcox k, of the Old South Church choir Ssany a 





icale of the season Mrs, J. E 


duet, and Mr. Eliot Hubbard contributed a group ¢ {f songs, 





NEWPOR1 Vt Jat ary 18 1897 The thirty-sevent 
annual festival of the Orleans County Musical Association 
will be held in Lane’s Opera House here February 1, 2, 3 
4 and 5, with the following list of artists: Conductor, Prof 
Henri G. Blaisde of Concord, N. H.; pianist, Mrs, Martha 
Dana Shepher of Bostor oloist Mrs. Rose Jenkins 


Maynard, of New York; Ross H. Maynard, of New Yo 
Dr. Carl E. Dufft, of New Yorh Miss Clara Merrill, of 
Richford, Vt.; Mrs. F. E. Brown, of Boston 
Max Heinrich will give s third song recital in Steinert 
Hall next Monday night, assisted 
Mrs. Marian Titus, soprano, and Mr. George W 


Monday after 


Proctot 
pianist, w vive a recital a e Tuileries o1 
noon, February & rhe program w nclude 


by Cowen, Délibes, Mend ohn, Massenet, 





Leschetizky at Crounod 
\ ERI 

The approa ng 10 birthday of Franz Schubert 
January 31, deserves be rem« ered wherever music 
has found a home It closes a century distinctly better 
and richer for the products of this wonderful man 
whose sin ple te was reflected in his vishes, his aims 
and his work, His harmonies cemented anew the true in 
terests of beauty our t, and his enchanting melodies 


s 


extended their winning embrace alike to palace and prison 








t <« eremot! r banishment In our world of 

tinkling brass and sounding cymbal such a spirit de- 
serves Sy vathetic, a e wi to whi this anniver 
sary should give an entl istic yu Ise Let his works be 
engrafted on every mind and nourished by the heart's affec 
tion, that they may bring forth their proper fruits of inspira 
tion, solace and delight hose who thus glorify the mastet 
will find themselves richly rewarded in return by the service 
he renders their sou ERNEst Per 
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S )ME time ago it was hinted that Concertmaster 

Wendel, of the Chicago Thomas Orchestra could not 
possibly retain his place. In the columns of THe Musica. 
Courter Mr. Wendel was stated to be distinctly inadequate 
for the position he was called upon to fill. Now the inner 
circle—that clique of musicians which supports Theodore 
Thomas and all his ways—knows that THE MusicaL CourIER 
was right, and that although Ernest Wendel is concert- 
master-in-law and still retains the concertmaster’s desk, E. 
Boegner is really leader of the disjointed organization of 
which Thomascum Mees is head. Is it not a fact that 
Boegner is doing the work which was given to Wendel, 
vice Max Bendix, disqualified for envious, spiteful reasons? 
Where in the United States is Thomas to find a man who 
understands his work as Bendix understood it? Where 
will he find his successor? 

By this time the management, Thomas, the committee, 
the trustees, the season ticket subscribers, and the mem- 
bers of the orchestra can see the huge mistake that was 
made and the public can see how it has been fooled. The 
Daily News, in commenting on the performances of the 
year last Saturday, acknowledged the inferiority of the 
concerts, as compared to former years. The /Journa/ spoke 
of the Mees conductorship. Here we have at the head of 
an orchestra one that formerly ranked but second in the 
Union, a school leader without any experience as concert 
master, and a Dutchman, with no more idea of practical 
musicianship, judging from his accompanimentand manner 
of conducting, than any itinerant leader of a German band. 
That Mr. Mees 1s a good theoretical musician is undoubted. 
That he is qualified to be conductor when Thomas resigns, 
no; emphatically no; and there is no reason why the Chi- 
cago public, which supports the orchestra, should pay for 
these two men to gain their experience. The public puts 
down money for a good orchestra. Let us have good men, 
thoroughly qualified, sure of themselves and of their art. 


* * 


The number of ways in which women can help themselves 
is manifold. Take the case of our gifted Chicago manageress 
who controls the engagements of the Eastern, Western and 
all other artists. Her managerial mind, of immense calibre, 
is not confined to the welfare of the musical body which she 
represents, but also extends to those visiting artists whose 


| life. 


| 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 
interests she also has at heart. I hear of engagements | 
made in different cities and from which a snug sum must be 
netted in commissions. But who is responsible for the | 
rumor that Teresa Carrefio will be heard here in a recital in | 
Central Music Hall February 3, defore she appears with the | 
Thomas orchestra? I wonder if it is with the sanction of | 
the trustees. From this immensely successful induction of 
a woman into the managerial field it can be seen that here 
is a chance for women to make an easy livelihood. 
The question is often asked what to do for our women. 
Here is a solution of the difficulty: imitate a clever Western 
woman who owns a controlling interest in Western musical 


* 


If Teddy Marks, of New York, who pilots the Yvette 
Guilbert company, cannot give a better entertainment to 
his patrons than the one provided this week with his tenth 
rate musicians, it is time he went out of the business. Mlle. 
Guilbert is no doubt a fortunate enterprise for this very 
worthy entrepeneur, but one tires of her, for a little 
naughtiness goes a long way. Two dollars to hear a French 
café chanteuse tell us how she has found life is a little 
steep. In my opinion the fragile Yvette’s chief charm to 
many lies in her method of expression, or, to quote Albert 
Chevalier, ‘‘It aint so much the thing she sez; it’s the 
narsty way she sez it.” 

With regard to the other members of the company silence 
is best. Signor Romili, the pianist of the occasion, was 
once a good deal in evidence at London ballad concerts, 
but he is somewhat played out now, and would be better 
employed in keeping to his former profession of teaching. 
The singers of the Guilbert company are very mediocre; 
better can be heard here daily at any little school concert. 

Can the decent American girl go to hear the abominable 
trash of this Frenchwoman, with its ignoble gesture and its 
rank contamination, and not feel utterly and contemptibly 
degraded. Why should Yvette Guilbert or any other of her 
type come here and pander to our baser instincts and call it 
art? Wedonot want gutterart; it is a debasement of all 
that is highest and noblest. The honest American girl, the 
girl who has spent years of time and study, cannot get an 
engagement, while the Guilbert cajoles her thousands of 
dollars from the American public. 

The motley entertainment or concert, or whatever else Mr 
Teddy Marks may dub his variety show, is better suited to 
a small suburban town (though the morals of its inhabitants 
would have a bad shock) than to the great metropolis of 
the West. 

A special Providence seems to sit up aloft to guard the in- 
terests of the visiting manager to the exclusion of local 
enterprise. There is a good deal said about the improve- 
ment of the age, the higher education, the greater refine- 
ment, but it is a poor sign of the times when the womanhood 
and the motherhood which men reverence has to hide her 
face in shame at the public pollution of purity. 

The Amateurs simply flocked to Steinway Hall Monday 
afternoon when the English baritone, Ffrangcon-Davies, 
gave a song recital with the assistance of that accomplished 
artist, Mrs. Hess-Burr. The Welshman won his way to all 
hearts by his glorious voice. 
enough to suit both men and women—English, Irish, 


His program was varied 


Scotch and German music, all being interpreted to the sat- 
isfaction of a most enthusiastic audience. The Amateur 
Club is the most encouraging organization in the city and 
mostly has good entertainments. 

The Spiering Quartet gave the fourth in the series of Chi- 
cago chamber concerts Tuesday. Miss Ella Dahl, the pianist, 
took part in the Mendelssohn trio with Messrs Spiering 
and Diestel, with highly satisfactory results. She has a 
beautiful touch, tine, clear and crisp, with excellent musical 
temperament. I heard many laudatory remarks about her 
playing, and hope to hear her in some solo work in the near 
future; but here in Chicago music is so dull that there is 
scarcely any opportunity for our real musicians to be heard, 
and among the musicians of sterling work and worth must 
certainly be ranked Miss Dahl. 

The playing of the Spiering Quartet was such as one ex- 
pects and which is gaining for its members recognition all 
over the country. The time must come, and that not so 
far off, when the Spiering Quartet will be greeted by large 
audiences in Chicago and be acknowledged the finest musi- 
cal organization of its kind west of New York. Chicago is 
the only city which fails to recognize adequately this quar- 
tet. Musically and educationally the Spiering Quartet gives 
the best and highest class entertainment in the form of 
chamber music of any organization we have yet had here 

* 2k# # & 

The Klio Association gave an afternoon with Chicago 
composers Thursday. There were several interesting fea- 
tures and several very uninteresting 

*2# & & 

To Constance Locke Valisi congratulations are extended 
upon her return to the musical profession, of which some 
years ago she was so great an ornament. Much musical 
talent, a charming presence, interesting, refined personality 
and sympathetic face all combine to make this woman an 
especial favorite. Her particular specialty is accompany 
ing, and as aconcert accompanist there is a big field for 
such work as hers. She has a peculiar sympathy and adapt- 
abilty which unquestionably fit her for this difficult branch 
of musical art. 

Constance Locke Valisi was noted always for her fine ac- 
companiment, and there is every reason why she should be 
welcomed Too often is heard the cry, *‘Oh, what a 


shocking accompaniment!" Then, again: *‘ How could I 
sing with such playing,” &« If singers value their 


work and the help of a good accompanist, Mrs. Valisi can 
There are but few able to do 


work such as hers or possessed in so strong a degree of the 


be of much service to them 


necessary qualifications. She is at once an artist and mu- 
sician. 
ses 2 * 

Mrs. Regina Watson gave her very interesting illustrated 
lecture Wednesday afternoon at Mr. N. K. Fairbank’s 
Despite the execrable weather there was an excellent at- 
tendance, which was amply rewarded by hearing Mrs. Wat- 
son talk and play the piano in her inimitable manner. Her 
command of language is almost as great as her command of 
the piano, and she arrests the attention of her audience at the 
outset by her musical, beautifully modulated, educated voice 
—every word clear and distinct, marking her as one of 


nature's orators. The lecture on Wednesday was on early 
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SAW YER, 


CONTRALTO. 


ADDRESS 


218 West 44th Street, New York. 
LAST RECITAL 


ati one 
Mr. PERRY AVERILL, Baritone, 
Mr. ORTON BRADLEY, Pianist. 
[lendelssohn Glee Club Hall, 
Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 4, 
AT 3.30 P. M. 
Concert Direction H. M. HIRSCHBERG. 
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EUGENE GIGOUT, 


BERTRAM LUARD SELBY, 
HENRI DESHAYES, 
JOSEPH CALLAERTS, 


THEODORE SALOME, 
GEORGE MacMASTER, 
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The New York 7ribune says: 
grams are notably interesting.’ 
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ADDRESS : 


9 West 22d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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BOHEMIAN 


String Quartet. 
Acknowledged to be the 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY. 


Finest Organization of 
its kind in the world. 
Address... 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 


Formerly 37 East 68th Street Near Madison Avenue 











Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 





Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Musical Director. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most advanced, receive a uniform, excellent and systematic instruc- 
tion in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty. Fall Term begins Monday, 
September 7. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city, Professor Scherwenka will instruct same at_his 
private studio at Steinway Hall. Applicants please address EMIL 
GRAMM, 35 East 62d Street, New York. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Lecture Recitals on Mediaeval Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations 
Will accept engagements for these Lecture Recitals 


Mrs. WATSON will use for her illustrations a very rare and fine 
specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years old. Musical Pro- 
grams for the Recitals will be furnished on application. 

Address all communications 


297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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French music from the sixteenth to eighteenth century. | people have merit and show they are good for work, the | and talented violinist played at a benefit concert. She has 
Next Wednesday the lecture will be on Italian music. | college is an open sesame for a public appearance. Surely | been heard in Chicago recently upon several occasions, al- 
All the illustrations, with which she in a manner decorates | there can be no no more progressivé institution than the | ways meeting with success. Miss Hall has a fine career before 
her lecture, are music of the purest kind, and played as we | Chicago College of Music, now in its thirty-first year, and | her. At the Racine concert her principal numbers were the 


seldom hear the piano played. I understand there are ap- | which has welcomed students from all over the country, Lipinski concerto and the Wieniawski romanze without 
plications for Mrs. Watson's lecture recitals in the neigh- George Hamlin, our Western tenor, should go abroad, get | words. Some lighter works were given as encores 
borhood of Boston and New York, which shows that the | a testimonial that he knows how to sing, and Chicago will Madame Moriani, of Brussels, writes of Miss Edythe Hey- 


Chicago musician is thoroughly recognized by the Eastern | do as she is told and engage him in place of some of the | man’s great progress and praises her voice and work. She 


people when there is really genuine reason and an honest | imported rubbish who cannot be compared to Mr. Hamlin | says that in her young pupil she sees a future of great 
occasion. eee % | in style, voice or method. He has been heard in song re- | promise, for she possesses ability and great application 
Mr. J. J. Hattstaedt will deliver a lecture on Mozart citals lately in several cities with notable success, especially Mme. Moriani’s class is now so large that she is obliged 


before the pupils of the American Conservatory on Satur- | in Ottawa, where he gave the following varied and charming | to engage two assistants. There are also three students of 


























day afternoon, January 30, in Kimball Rehearsal Hall, | program | the Moriani method who are thoroughly qualified to give 
which will be followed by an interesting program, includ- | Urbs Syon Aurea, from Hora Novissima ..H. W. Parker | instruction to those who cannot afford to go to Mme 
img the Mozart Quartet in E flat major, performed by Louise | Thou Art Mine All......... vs . Bradsky | Moriani ee ee 
‘ - 22 » “ees . rv My Love's an Arbutus jensunee ; , -eeeees-Stanford | » > , 
Ro@yn, Adolph Weidig, Josef Vilim and Franz Wagner rep nnaag e Chadwick | rs. Webb, a pupil of Mme. Ragna Linné, has been en- 
rhere will be a concert by members of the faculty and by | 7 Cannot Help Loving Thee ; ! : Tohns | gaged as soloist (contralto) and leader of choir at the 
advanced students of the American Conservatory in Cen- | Monotone......... ..... Cornelius | Presbyterian Church, Benton Harbor, Mich Miss 
tral Music Hall Thursday evening, February 4 oe . a - ; Maud V. White | Alice Reddy, also studyi with Mme. Linné, has been 
The lac , : e : Thy So Pale Are The se ee ee aie Tschaikowsky | d 7 os . . . 
The Jacobsohn Club gave a concert, under the AUSPICES | wie seseatieas Mich ~~ ao noma hi mane | chosen soloist soprano at the Catholic Church of La Grange 
of the Chicago Conservatory, Monday evening. Some very | gs plinkt der Thau _.....Rubinstein | Arthur Rech, a young pianist of marked ability, of whom I 
good work was done by this progressive organization, | Liebeslieder... i Dvorak told you, gave a concert to-day with the assistance of Miss 
under the direction of S. W Jacobsohn Zuleika , ’ siete : ‘| Bibenschatz | Yaggy and Messrs. Rushworth and Bogle Mr. Rech, is 
Sommernacht 504b0060606s000e8 beak > ° oo 5 7 . » 2 na 
pel Abs Ein Frélichs Gesang—(1623) 64 Gas | now studying with Dr. Ziegfeld rhis program was given 
sin dSlichs @—({1623)........ nesee oe > re an ? . 
Tuesday I went to the concert given by the faculty of the | Thine..... : 7 ae a4} Bohm | Piano—Sonata, op. & seethoven 
“*hicac ies . we i ‘ontre : P oat 5 — P ‘ ‘ - Z Vocal—Hear ye, Israel (I al Handel 
Chicago Musical College in Central Music Hall. As usual | Emil Liebling’s class gave a recital to-day in Kimball Hall Miss Ya 
with any entertainment offered by Dr. Ziegfeld the place | This was the program Piano, Arabeske 
was crowded in ¢very part, and with brightly enthusiastic | Dolorés ; ‘ é Behr > MacDowell 
people, who appreciated for the most part the excellent | _ Miss Cohn 
f, mt Tt ~ 1 h t . | Sonatina, in C... ‘ ‘ sence ° Schytte 
per ormance. le program was good, with but one excep Miss Cummings Vocal 4 Tosti 
tiom; the soprano work was not up to the standard of the | Victoria Gavot eoee Matte Mr. Rushwort 
. . : : . P »> Fishe no. ordanz Li 
e@thet performers. Mrs. Geneva Erb, the singer in question, | ; oo-vaggiiemeaes ns ani ae: 
shoald t att t such « , : neath Guat Abi Wi Past Country Dance, for four hands , Nevin | Trio, Madre del Sommo Amor Campana 
we - notattempt sucha eonpranen as the om An 4 al — Misses Elmes and Henneberry Miss Yagzy. Messrs. R worth and Bogle 
«di Lei, from Carmen, unless she issure of the music. Why | Caprice, in C major ; E. Liebling | Piano, Magic Fire Wagner-Brassin 
will students, even if prepossessing, of handsome face, fine | Miss Ellis Grande Polonaise, op. ¢ Zarembski 
. fol ; _ Cavatina ; Raff " . . 
presence and beautiful voice as Mrs. Erb, try to sing the Miss Powell Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop sang recently at a con 
music the experienced artist will not attempt. The result | Allegretto, in A minor ad E. Liebling | cert in nton, Ohio, when the President-elect and Mrs 
. . i “aruther ys >: 9 : : 
is grotesque, lamentable failure ensues, and a bad backward , , mere “es — rs McKinley attended. Mrs. Bishop had a splendid reception 
in Spanish Dances, op. 21, for four hands Moszkowski rN . +7 a ; 
step is taken. Mrs. Erb would have been heard to advan- . “ F Sten Masai sarah The Chic ago Piano Colle ge gave the fifteenth concert otf 
tage in something less ambitious. Grafton G. Baker showed | Caprice, op. 16, No. 1 Mendelssohn | the season this afternoon. The following was the program, 
g g ; PrOS 
. ° 9 ; Shole . ° . > 
himself an excellent artist in the way he tried to conceal the By Moonlight Miss Sholes Thon under the direction of Chas. E. Watt 
aad MOOT . oO e 
deficiencies of the soprano work, and is deserving of all | spring Song.... E. Liebling | Etude Arabesque Lack 
praise for his own interpretation. Mr. Baker is a young vo- | Mr. Gillum : Toe Mr. W pn Leochetiak 
. " ae ame x Polish Dance, for four hands i Moszkowski lwo Skylarks ney 
calist from whom we may expect to hear much in the future. | Miss Bertha Wells 
I Miss Rose , . Field 





The other vocalists, Edna M. Crawford, Mabel Shorey, | Allegro, from op. % ; me Schumann 
| Miss Felkner 


Saint-Saens 








Frank Rushworth and John R. Ortengren, gave much - : ; ates Sen © ain, Wei 
pleasure by their artistic singing, all gaining well-merited The Metropolitan Conservatory gives the sixty-sixth his- Recitative and aria, From Mighty Kings He took the Spoil 
recognition. torical lecture recital next Tuesday. A Schubert program | ludas Maccabaecus Hinde 
Bernard Listemann made a welcome appearance and | Will be presented by Mmes. Sarah Zimmerman, Isa Ross, sTistorette oe : oe 
showed the younger violinists how he thinks the instrument Carrie Louise Emery, Harriet Tracy and Emma Von Elsner, vga si Miss Marie Barnard MPD 
should be played. What a superb artist he is, and what a true Mr. Howard Garrett, and Miss Georgea Kelsey, the princi- : P. C. Lutkin 
musician! With a man like Mr, Listemann a member of | Pl of the conservatory pon tien Mary Oliver a 
ithe faculty any institution would be considered fortunate I am in receipt of the New Year Book of the Minneapolis | Tocateti ; Dupont 
Walter Kniipfer the pianist, who made his American | Ladies Thursday Musicale Club. It is a dainty little affair, - -or ~ lagen 
début, played the Grieg concertoin A minor, He has ex- | $'V/Ng 4 Teport of the principal events since the formation | 508: The Valley by th "a s ts Adame 
cellent technic, is singularly free from mannerisms, has sound of the club four years ago. There are now 450 members, Duo, Neapolitana (Tarantelle Caprice Lack 
musicianly training and is the disciple of a fine school. He and the keenest interest is taken by the management and Miss Mary Oliver and Charles E. Watt 
suffered somewhat from nervousness, but not sufficiently to | ¢Specially by the president, Mrs. H. W. Gleason Charles W. Clark, the baritone, leaves Chicago to-night 
militate against his playing. He was received with immense oe e'o for London. He sings February 22 and April 1 under the 
direction of Mr. Henschel. Everyone wishes him success 


favor and is a great acquisition to the fine faculty by which Miss Catherine Hall was most enthusiastically received at 
g ] y DJ ‘ 

Dr. Ziegfeld has made his college world famous, If young Racine, Wis., on Thursday evening last, where the young 
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THE Helen Von Doenhoff ary He Lauuflitds 
Operatic Concert Company, (SOPRANO 


ORATORIO, CONCERT 
: S, 
Consisting of well-known artists, is available for OPERATIC RECITALS and SONG RECITAL 





in Concert form or Costume; also concert program followed by For terms, dates, &c., address, 
acts of operas. . 118 West 13th Street, 
Mme. Von Doenhoff may also be engaged singly for special recitals. oo NEW YORK 





For Terms and Dates address 


W. Warren Shaw, 636 Lexington Ave., or Leading Musical Agents. | Hy h-Class Artists. 
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Giggle,— 
Gabble,— 
Gobble,— 
GIT! 
HIS you remember was dear old Dr. Holmes’ 
definition of a ‘‘tea,” and ina certain sense it applied to 
the reception given Mme Carrefio, on Friday, by Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Barber (née Baroness Oertzen),of 141 West Sixty- 
fourth street. Here one rubbed up against many distin- 
guished musical and society folk: Amy Fay, William Mason, 
Albert Gérard-Thiers, Mr. and Mrs. Carl V. Lachmund, 
Mrs. and Miss Ferdinand Mayer, Miss Anna Heintz, of Buf- 
falo; Capellmeister Otto Lohse, Mr. R. U. Johnson (editor 
of the Century), Mrs. E. M. Knox, Mrs. J. Miihlenberg- 
Bailey, Mrs. and Miss Hubbell, Mrs. Bronson, Mrs. Good- 
hue Livingston, Mrs. Hiss, Mrs. Van Renssalaer Robb, 
—an everchanging throng, to each of whom was permitted 
‘three minutes with our guest,” as the bright and original 
hostess put it. However, I hada two hours’ talk with Mme. 
Carrefio on a previous occasion, so I was content! Speaking 
of the Barbers remind me that that gentleman with Thiers 
collaborated in a recital before the Synthetic Guild Tuesday 
evening, when he played the following numbers: 


Lise Himmel Meine Seele............ccccccseccccccescceces Lassen-Liszt 
I aii ancipandodhabedesdneteedesdasesiseosiededhedion 3izet 
Nocturne F sharp minor........./ . ‘ 

, a. do Oye piel Fe errr ree Ce Tere ee Chopin 
Scherzo, from Sonata............ \ 


chi widen eiadeacatecadphersesdatdegeraent ...Schumann 


Minuetto Scherzando ............ 


EMEOTIMOREO..  cccccccccccccccceees b ccccccccccccececcececses Stavenhagen 
CRISS coccccccccccscccccevcsccess 

IE ii nced sectenkbeainbatendsesserendebes comenandeeneal Grieg 
Wiegenlied (arranged by W. H. Barber)....................06. Brahms 
NN inc dc cn cncccvecsnnversccoonstceciecusenenseuies Liszt 
Pe I Rdiinrncctétevdadeteseévetedniveieede sere . Wagner-Liszt 


Mr. Thiers was down fot 


RIE eo docceccsecscessasvsddesiesseiccoceseccoccessecscnsedne MNUENEN 
Pc ndnbitccnsesatethinksadanseieenddsessessuuaesoeunens Lotti 
Wilist du Dein Herz mir Schenken...............cscsceeeeses J. S. Bach 
re ROPE GG FE Bir sicccccdsscccsiivcveses Thomas Morley 
Be ID kccccccttesecnscdecteséccesecccdiessocevccsnesosetens Rubinstein 
Ge NL Si obuhactnsdses DecncsadecedinschWovadeceddcansel Bemberg 
EME uswrvanndiacanvipnedted on btewdsendesanspevectveenecieed Tschaikowsky 
BO UE fF TOD ED ccsecesseticcscecivvcssicisccadeoves Frank Sawyer 


Mr. Barber’s engagements for the immediate future are as 
follows, he appearing as solo pianist: West Side Day Nur- 
sery (a society affair), New Haven, Lakewood, Brooklyn. 
Last week he played in a musicale by the Harlem Philhar- 
monic Society, in the Francis Fischer Powers musicale, and 
last month gave a series of four piano recitals in the Hotel 
Majestic. 

Mr. Frank Treat Southwick announces a series of three 
subscription musicales in the same hotel on Tuesday even- 
ings, January 26, February 9and February 23. One of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company stars will appear at each 
musicale, and the other artists will be chosen from the best 
known singers and musicians in New York. 

The program for the first musicale will be given by M. 
Pol. Plangon, Miss Kathrin Hilke, Miss Mary Louise Clary 
and Mr. Victor Kiidzé, violinist. 

The Chickering matinée musicale was a pleasant affair, 
crowded to the utmost by the numerous friends of both the 
firm and the participants, Misses Adelina Hibbard, Hor- 
tense Hibbard, Mr. Anton Hegner and Mr. E. Levy. The 
young women presented the typical American type—long 
of limb, of fine carriage, extremely stylish and tastefully 
gowned, they were a feast for the eye! Miss Adelina Hib- 
bard, a former pupil of Marchesi, Laborde and Sbriglia, of 
Paris, looked particularly lovely (and I know she did not 


René and Handel in fine style, her sister Hortense, a pupil 
of Krause, Leipsic, also contributing piano numbers by 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Brahms and Liszt. Mr. Hegner was 
vigorously applauded after some pieces of his own and 
played the Mommer, No, Popper gavot in D as encore 
with indescribable swing. 

Miss M. Kathryn Krymer gave an invitation concert at 
the church where she holds forth, Bloomingdale Reformed, 
last Thursday evening, which was a pleasant affair. The 
church was full, and the concert giver sang Goring Thomas’ 

| A Summer Night, and, with Mrs. Huddle and Mr. Smock, 
an Ave Marie, to the evident enjoyment of the audience. 

There were numerous and necessary changes in the 

| program, but Mr. Charles A. Rice, Miss Brown, Miss 
Smith, Mr. Jones (where have I heard these names before?) 
and Mr. Harry Burleigh took part; to this I will swear! 
Also Miss Emma Louise Russell, solo pianist, organist, and 
accompanist. It is six of one to half-a-dozen of the other, 
in which capacity she most excels. I have a great ad- 
miration for Emmer Looease, who has made for herself a 
place in the selfish metropolis! 

A vocal and instrumental recital was given by Miss Grace 
Gregory and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly, assisted by Mr. 
Edwin Star Belknap and Mr. Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
at the music studio of Miss Grace Gregory, last Thursday 
afternoon, which attracted numerous nice people. Miss 
Gregory’s successful appearance in a Francis Fischer 
Powers’ musicale in Carnegie Lyceum is fresh in the mem- 











ory of all of us. 

One of the novel events of the week was Harvey Worth- 
ington Loomis’s.manuscript recital on Wednesday after- 
noon, all the music of the following program being of his 
composition: 

Violin Sonata in C Minor. Mr. Franz P. Kaltenborn. Mr 
Harvey Worthington Loomis. 
A Chinese Lullaby........ -++e+e+eE. S. Belknap 
iwwsietainn W. B. Allen 
Words by.... 
eree Sy oveeecsoese Arlo Bates 
eevses -Robert Burns 
Miss Grace Gregory 
Csardas........ 
Laendler....... 
Polonaise...... 
Catrina, A Pastel te Wale... vceccccscccccecsescocesccessoscssese 
Translated into words by E. S. Belknap. 
Mr. Edwin Star Belknap. Mr. Harvey Worthington 
Loomis. 


png emneeddesgenseee Mr. Harvey Worthington Loomis 


A Hindu Religious Orgie.... 
ColmnsBine. ....ccccees 
ID 6 hn dccesis.cesgescess 
From The Enchanted Fountain. (Pantomime.) 
Hark! Hark! the Lark.... -+++++.- Shakespeare 
Tothe River Yvette....... .....Longfellow 
Hey Dolly! Ho Dolly...... .Austin Dobson 
Miss Grace Gregory. 
Junketing (Piano Duet). Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley. Mr. 
Harvey Worthington Loomis. 


.....-Mr. Harvey Worthington Loomis 


Words by.... 






Mr. Loomis’ concert of his own composition in Carnegie 
Hall a year ago was an event. His article in a recent Musi- 
caL Courter, How Popular Tunes Resemble Each Other, 
will be remembered. His music to Edwin S. Belknap’s 
Enchanted Fountain is refined and dainty, so entirely ap- 
propriate that it seems to be spontaneous improvisation ! 
Writing music for play and pantomime is a specialty of this 
most talented young composer—a la Mendelssohn; in his 
music to Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. Loomis 
music of this sort ‘fits ” like the name of a girl I once 
knew ; her name was Plum, she was plump and her father 
was a plumber. (Here’s where you give me the glad ha 
ha !) 

See what the Buffalo Commercial says of George Leon 
Moore’s recent singing in that city: 

That George Leon Moore had not more frequent opportunities to 
display his excellent tenor voice was generally regretted. He sang 
with ease and his voice was clear and sweet. His singing of the ex- 
quisite aria, Behold and See if There be Any Sorrow Like Unto His 
Sortow, was his best work, and was appreciated. 

Miss Florence Blauvelt, tall, slim, blonde, is in many re- 
spects unlike her famous sister Lillian, but in common with 
her has a bird-like soprano voice of great range. She was 
a pupil of Bouhy in Paris, and this last fail on her return 








busy in her specialty and successful, as the appended from 
| the Home Journal certifies . 

| Speaking of the drawing room, we certainly are unusually fortu- 
| nate in the instrumental trio furnished by the management this 
| year. 

Mrs. Joyce, the pianist, is already known in New York as a pro- 
| fessional accompanist to several of the leading singing teachers 

Among those she serves are Mr. Charles Herbert Clarke, Mr. Fel- 
lows, Mr. Robinson and Miss Green. Her playing is intelligent 
sympathetic and strong. She is to be the accompanist at Miss Kate 
Percy Douglass’ American Composers’ Concert. 

The New York Templar Quartet, George S. Sturgis, 
second tenor ; Harry M. Mook, first tenor; Herman Trost, 
Jr., basso; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone, is busy indeed. They 
have booked the greater part of March, and have engage- 
ments for April. They sang at Bridgeport with Mrs. C. B. 
Baker, soprano, and Mrs. Gordon-Coit, contralto, and Mrs. 
Elmer Beardsley, pianist, all members of the Ladies’ Art 
Club, of which Miss Marie Bissell, of this city, is the con- 
ductor. 

Mr. J. Charles Arter gave a musicale at his art studio 
Thursday afternoon, when the following well-known artists 
assisted: Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, Mrs. J. I. Scott, Miss 
Frances Miller, the Orthian Trioand Mr. Ethan Allen Hunt. 

A musicale by Felix Jaeger’s vocal pupils takes place 
Saturday, January 30, at the New York Conservatory of 
Music, 112 East Eighteenth street. The operatic classes 
will sing second act of Martha, finale of Lucia and spin- 
ning wheel scene from The Flying Dutchman. Mr. Jae- 
ger's method of voice production is founded in the indis- 
putable truths of Manuel Garcia’s theories. A long expe- 
rience as conductor of grand opera enables Mr. Jaeger to 
be especially useful to students of the operatic stage, and, 
being an accomplished pianist, he is in the position to offer 
to students of Wagner operas the rare chance of studying 
with a singing master able to play the difficult scores him- 
self and besides familiar with all the traditions of this style 
of music, 

See this testimonial : 

Iam very much interested in what you say upon the voice; your 
ideas are certainly the correct ones. It is refreshing indeed to see 
so much intelligence displayed concerning the dynamics of voice pro- 
duction Yours very truly, H. HOLBROOK CURTIS 

A wide-awake vocal instructor and tenor is Mr. Arnold 
Kutner, a prominent pupil of the celebrated Julius Hey, of 
Berlin, teacher of Klafsky, Olitzka and other prime donne, 
and who numbers among his patrons Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 
Mrs. Jesse Benton Fremont, Mrs. John D. Townsend, and 
Mrs. John P. Jones. He is the author of the article in the 
Lotus, The Italian Method and the English Singer, a plea 
for union of word and tone in singing, which appeared in 
the September number. Mr. Kutner, although German by 
birth, speaks a most refined and choice English, and his 
fluency in writing is nothing less than remarkable. Mr. 
Hey writes : 

Mr. Arnold Kutner studied solo singing with me, meeting with 
great success. He also thoroughly mastered the physiological part 
of tone production and I can conscientiously recommend bim to all 
students of song as a teacher thoroughly equipped for his work 
Mrs. Parson Price's concert (ladies’ choir of twenty-four 
voices) at Ozone Park last week was a fine affair, Miss 
Wilkes, Miss Newingham, Miss Clara Beach (violinist), 
and Mr. J. H. Childs (baritone) particularly distinguishing 
themselves in their various solos. The chorus sang a 
Welsh song, written for them by Mr. Parson Price (Nos 
Galan) and numbers by Mendelssohn, Gaunod, Kinross, 
Clapison and Chatrau. Mrs. Price ‘‘ was the whole thing,” 
so to speak, managing the affair from beginning to success- 
ful end. Mr. Price is one of the old singing teachers— 
twenty years in New York, among whose pupils may be 
mentioned Ida Klein, Annie L. Walker, Maud Banks, Mrs. 
Charlotte Walker and Julia Marlowe. A few testimonials 
I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's knowledge of the 
voice, both male and female, and his style of singing, entitle him toa 
high rank among teachers. MANUEL GARCIA 
I have heard Mr. Price sing, and must say he has given me the 
greatest pleasure. His method is most pure and musician-like 





from France assumed charge of the vocal department of 
Wells’ College, Aurora, N. Y., which Mrs. Cleveland at- 
tended in her girlhood. She is said to be one of the coming | 
singers—that name Blauvelt would pre-suppose this; Mrs. 
Miriam Tilton, of Harlém, is the other and the oldest of the | 
sisters, and is a pupil of Miss Chittenden, later of Mr. 
Albert Ross Parsons on the piano. She is busy teaching the 
young idea how to shoot. 





feel as 6/ue as she looked!) and sang songs by Gounod, | 


Miss Florence Buckingham Joyce, the accompanist, is | 


S. B. MILLS 


I take great pleasure of expressing my belief in and admiration of 
Mr. Parson Price’s method of vocal culture. His instructions have 
been of inestimable value to me in my work (both vocal and dra- 
matic), and I take particular pleasure in recommending him as voice 
JULIA MARLOWE-TABER 

(Mezzo Soprano) 


teacher. 
MARCH 13, 1865 


An old friend and acquaintance from my Buffalo days is 
William Otis Brewster, the pianist, organist and teacher, 





CAMILLE SEYGARD 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 


ADELE AUS DER OHE, 


PIANIST. 
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formerly of Chicago, where he was organist of the First monial of which he is rightly proud. He sings in concert 
with the Jeanne Franko Trio, Steinway Hall, on the 3ist 


Baptist Church and of a leading synagogue, teaching also. 


Meeting him the other day I was glad to hear of his success 


and prosperity. 


Two years ago he was summoned to the death bed of his 
father, in Connecticut, and soon after established himself 
here ; took charge of musical matters at Calvary M.E. Church 
(Harlem), the organ having been rebuilt for him by Hutch- 
ings, and more recently left there to become organist of the 


New York Christian Science Temple, Madison avenue and 
Twenty-ninth street. 


a leading music publishing house here, and is also one of 


the founders of the Organists’ Guild. As a composer he is 
well known, his songs, etudes for piano, piano pieces and 
series of composition for the Organists' Journal having a 
He has worked quietly, preferring to let 
Good luck, or more likely good 


large circulation. 
his work speak for itself. 
work, has brought him the patronage of a number of the 
first families of New York. He is the originator of the 
‘* Reflex System ” for piano, of which it is said that it excels 
in producing immediate results. It isa combination of the 
best ideas taught in the leading European schools. At 
once analytical and synthetic, it insures perfection in the 


movements of the hand, together with perfect ease in play- | 
ing, and very much shortens old methods so dull to the ordi- | 


nary young student. 

Among his pupils who are prominent in the western part 
of this State are Miss Mary M. Howard, Miss Marie Mc- 
Miss Bianca Fleischmann, Mr. Simon Fleisch- 
Mr. Brewster's splendid work and per- 


Connell, 
mann and others. 
sonal ability has brought its reward; he occupies an envi- 
able position to-day, yet is constantly studying and improv- 
ing opportunities. 

A busy man and one to whom the term “hustler” is 
eminently applicable is Francis Fischer Powers, of Carnegie 
Hall. 
studio, as I did one day last week, and see the constant 
stream of pupils filing in. Mr 
busy that he has found it necessary to cancel many social 


It is as good as a tonic these hard times to sit in his 


Powers is so excessively 


engagements and to devote three evenings in the week to | 


teaching. A considerable nnmber of Mr. Powers’ pupils 
come from afar,especially from the South and West. Notwith- 
standing he gave 121 lessons last week and from all indica- 
Mr. 


and happy and singing as beautifully as ever, as the follow- 


tions will give more this week. Powers is still alive 
ing comments taken from Western papers anent his holiday 
tour with Miss Marguerite Hall attest. Said the Indian- 
apolis Journal of December 29 last 

Mr. Powers has a magnificent baritone voice of seemingly limitless 
power and musical quality, sympathetic and tender in delicate pas- 
sages and strong and firm for robusto numbers 

The Cleveland Wor/d of Sunday, January 3, had this to 
say of Mr. Powers’ singing the night previous 

It was Mr. Powers’ first appearance before a Cleveland audience, 
and he so completely captivated his hearers that it is understood a 





strong effort wil be made to have 1 return soon to sing in concert 
Mr. Powers will leave the city in May next to sing at a 
number of concerts with Miss Hall. All other time is given 
to teaching. Mr. Powers sings at his musical mornings, 
however, and will be heard at his coming Lenten series of 
musicales. That's right, F. F. P., which the same stands 
for Francis Fischer Powers, and not for fortissimo piano ! 
CHURCH CHOIR NOTES 
Mr. S. Moyle has charge of the vested choir of the Church 


of the Reconciliation, which, however, will not interfere 


with his accepting a position as solo basso in some other | 


He has begun training boys to further augment 
the present choir. He sang The Messiah solos with St 
Ann's choir, Brooklyn, last month. Holy Trinity Church, 
Melbourne, Australia, presented Mr. Moyle with a testi- 


church 


Mr. Brewster is critic or examiner for 


| had frequent occasion for singing at funerals 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


inst. 


| The contralto position in St. Bartholomew's Church, re- 
cently vacated by Mrs. Hattie Clapper Morris, has not been 
filled. She was accompanist and pupil of William Courtney 


many years 
in the solo quartet. 


Miss Marguerite Hall has been offered the largest salary 
ever paid a contralto in New York by a prominent Fifth 
She has not yet formed her plans for her 


avenue church 
next year’s church work. 


The choir of the Guardian Angel Church (Roman Cath- 
olic), on West Twenty-third street, has now in conjunction 
with the quartet a chorus choir of about twenty voices. The 
quartet has been for the last few weeks rehearsing a new 


mass and soon 
fervor that characterizes their singing of Marzo’s mass in B 


{| The director, Miss A. A. Dunne, is working very hard 
with the choir, which is in fact one of the best volunteer 


choirs in the city. 


Mr. J. McCann, who possesses a very fine baritone voice and 


who will soon be heard in solo work 


gradations of time is remarkable. 


teacher. 
nounced success. Miss Baldwin sang delightfully Saturday 
| morning last at the Powers-Brockway-Mannes musicale. 
The monthly song service at Saint Philip's, on West 
| Twenty-fifth street, will be noticed at length next week 
Mr. E. B. Kinney is organist and choirmaster. 
| Miss Cartzdaftner, the soprano at the Dutch Reformed 
| Church, Seventy-seventh and West End 
(Sumner Salter organist), has resigned, leaving May 1. 


street avenue 


+ 


It is said a paid chorus will augment the solo quartet at 
| the Brick Church, Walter E. Hall organist. 

St. John’s, of Yonkers, will probably make a radical 
change in their vested choiron May1. Trinity, of Mount 


Vernon, likewise 
Mrs. Charles Tyler Dutton, whom somebody referred to 


as a ‘‘ prize soprano,” will be secured by some enterprising 


church. 

| Mr. James Metcalfe, who has been solo basso at the Madi- 
son Avenue M. E. Church for the past seven years. has 
resigned. 

It is not improbable that Mrs 
soprano, will transfer her allegiance to another church 
Ditto Miss Fannie Hirsch, soprano of the Temple Emanuel, 
Mr. Christian Fritzsch, 


Charles Herbert Clarke, 


who can be secured on February 1 
the tenor of the same quartet, has also resigned and will go 
to Germany to live, taking his daughter with him 


| The celebrated quartet of the Mendelssohn Glee Club has 


four times 


the month. male quartet call- 


ing themselves the ‘‘ Mendelssohn Quartet 
at Stamford, Conn., on the 14th inst., and the 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club quartet naturally feel that their 


ast They ask $100. A 
¢ ° 
gave a ce mcert 


members of 


copyright has been infringed. 
Mrs. Annie Mooney Burch, Miss Zora 
Gladys Hérlocker, contralto, of the Collegiate Church, on 


soprano, and 
Fifth avenue, leave there May 1 

Miss Marguerite Lemon, soprano of Dr. Paxton’s church, 
will not be found there after next April. 


Miss Gertrude May Stein, contralto of Dr, Parkhurst’s 
church, will leave. 
Some church will obtain a prize in Miss Ethel Crane 


Mr. Joseph Baernstein is now singing bass 


hopes to render the same with the same 


A very valuable adjunct to the choir is 


Miss Mary Hathaway Baldwin has a beautiful voice, rich 
in quality, with a compass as extended as her control of 
Miss Baldwin has been a 
pupil of Mme. La Grange (Paris) for two seasons, and will 
return in April to continue her studies under this famous 
Her many friends are most sanguine of a pro- 


| the beautiful church. 


monic 


| with whose name, indeed 
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soprano, and pupil of Mr. Charles E, Hawley, She is now 
singing in church, but will doubtless consider any charge 
which would be to her musical and financial betterment, I 
Because I Love You, 
Dear, as Hawley calls his own lovely song; also his new 


heard her sing ‘‘that ancient ditty’ 


song, Spring’s Awakening, and was most agreeably im- 
pressed with the pure soprano quality and expression of the 
voice, 


Mile, Van den Hende, the cellist, played recently at Mrs 






St. John’s musicale, and has other society engagements on 






hand 
Mr. Paolo Gallico will be the piano soloist at the next 






American symphony concert, playing the Grieg concerto 






The reception given in honor of Mrs. Milward Adams, of 





Chicago, by Miss Emma Thursby, at her elegant new studioin 





Carnegie Hall, was thronged by many well-known people 
Mrs 
gives, each Thursday morning at 11 o'clock, the following 






Adams’ private lessons’ hours are well filled, and she 






lectures 





Mrs. Robert U. 
The Speech Arts—Reading, Recitations 


January 28.- Johnson, 327 Lexington 


Subject 





avenue 













































and Dramatic Expression. 

February 4.—Mrs. Francis H. Leggett, 21 West Thirty- 
fourth street. Subject: Symbolism in Dramatic Art. 

Mr. G. B. (which stands for Good Boy, of course) Snyder 
and Mr. W 
spectively, of Christ Episcopal Church, Cooperstown, N. Y., 
Mr. Snyder 
is well known in musical and operatic circles, having trav- 
eled and conducted opera companies for many years. He 
was with the original Philadelphia Opera Company, and 
and which draws 


Frank Martin, choir master and solo tenor, re- 


are in town, and greeted by many old friends 


has now a choir which is a credit to him, 
all the summer residents for miles around to the service in 


F. W. Riesserc 


Leo Stern Press Notices.—The following appeared in 
the London Morning Post December 14 


The pr 


I Palace concert 


am of the Crystal 
ite novelty Mr. Leo 


laying 


on Saturday contained 





red a great and well-merited 
Dvorak's violon- 
time at a Philhar- 


Stern scx 





no abs 


»y his splendid 


} 


success of the solo part of 





», which he performed for the first 


March 


cello concerts 


concert last 


Also from the London Daz/y News of December 14 


Dvoraék’s violoncello concerto in B minor, which was produced 
under the conductorship of the composer at a Philharmonic concert 
was on Saturday added tothe Crystal Palace repertory 
The work was again played by Mr Stern, who has recently per- 
1s other parts of the Continent, and 
Mr. Stern 


vloncello version of Chopin's piano nocturne 


last March 
Leo 
formed it at Leipsic and in vario 
it is now principally identified 





likewise performed a vi 


n E flat, and a tarantella by himself 


The London Sunday Times: 


Mr 


visit t 


Leo Stern has recently returned to London from a triumphant 
Early this month he played Dvordk's violoncello 
{the first English 


» Germany 
concerto at the 


cellist, by the way, that ever appeared there), and was rewarded by 


Gewandhaus concert at Leipsic 


Subsec Stern played “ by command” before 





four recalls ] 


at Potsdam, accompanied by Hof- 





the Emperor and royal 


eister Dr. Muck His distinguished auditors were much de- 





Capellm 
lighted, and the Emperor after congratulating him and examining his 
fine Stradivarius, presented the lucky artist with a handsome 


diamond and ru 


of His Majesty 


by pin, with the request that he would wear it in re- 
mem brance 
*  paglalriags -Position as accompanist and to coach sing- 

ers in the studio of a teacher. Applicant isa 
Address Miss A. B 


vocal 


young lady who has had experience 


X., care Tue Musica Courier, New York 
MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and tne other Nicolas—for sale Ad- 


dress gen letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper 





They are property of an artist, not of a collector or 


} 
dealer 





HOME MUSIC STUDY. 


Send ten cents for a copy of the 


Suggestions for | 


Echoes from the Critical Classes 
of Albert Ross Parsons, F.A.C.M. 
Each leaflet includes a program for the ‘artistic 
study of one composition for the piano and 
provides a lesson from one of the leaders of 
modern thought 2 s wt st ut 

THE SYNTHETIC GUILD, 
128 East 16th St., New York City. 


The Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte. 


) By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F. A. C. M. 
' Arranged and Developed by KATE S. CHITTENDEN | 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. | 
Many teachers, after applying this course in their own 
work, have come to New York and completed in 
a few weeks the course for a Teachers’ Certificate. 

(MISS) KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 

Metropolitan College of Music, 
19-21 East 14th Street, New York City. 
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Concert Direction RUDOLPH ARONSON, 


Bijou Theatre Building, Broadway and 30th St., heehee 





MADAME TERESA 


» CARRENO. 


ME. CARRENO made her American rentrée with the Philharmonic Society 
of New York January 8 and 9; will also appear with the New York Sym- 
phony Society 

February 5 and 6; 

Symphony Society, March 1 and 2; also with the Boston Symphony Society, Phila- 

delphia, February 22 ; 

Brooklyn, February 26, and Providence, March 10, & 







on April 2 and 3; Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, Chicago, 


Boston Symphony Society, Boston, February 19 and 20; Cincinnati 


Washington, February 23; Baltimore, February 24; New York, 
, &c 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS: 


NEW YORK. 














PITTSBURG, Pa., January 17, 1897. 

INCE my last letter the Pittsburg orchestra 
has resumed its series of symphony concerts, having 
rested over the holidays. To rest was not the intention, 
The flamboyant prospectus in the fall declared 
positively: ‘‘During the intervening holiday season of 
three weeks the orchestra will make a brief tour of the larg- 
est cities in the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and 


however. 


Western Pennsylvania.” 

The ‘‘ brief tour” was made indeed, It lasted one day— 
an afternoon at Washington, Pa., and an evening at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. There wasa net loss, I am told, of $30. Seven- 
teen players also lost their return train through faulty 
arrangements, and thereby missed The Messiah rehearsal 
the next day. A series of concerts in Allegheny, to begin in 
January, was also announced some time ago with much 
flourish. This, too, has failed to materialize, 

The extension of the field has an important bearing upon 
the future of the orchestra, as has been recognized from the 
very first. 
longer season, greater permanence of the players and wider 
usefulness in many ways. The failure of the second season 
to accomplish anything in this direction needs to be em- 


phasized now, so that the third season extension may be | 


provided for, as far as possible, in good time. 
** * # 

Mr. Archer’s seventh program, presented January 7 and 8, 
comprised Schumann’s D minor symphony, two overtures— 
Beethoven's Coriolanus and Bizet’s Patrie—Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt suite and the valse lente and pizzicato from Delibés’ 
Sylvia ballet. 

To these Mrs. Julie Rivé-King was to have added Rubin- 
stein's in C, op. 84 (underlined ‘‘first time in 
America”), and a group of piano solos. She was ill, how- 
ever. Concertmaster von Kunits stepped into the breach 
with a delightful performance of a concertstiick of his own, 
and Mr. Archer added the march from Gounod’s Queen of 
Sheba and the Hindel largo. 

It was a very uneven performance. 
rough and tuneless most of the time, and Mr. Archer's 


fantasia 


The brasses were 


Ford naan 


It is closely connected with the problems of a | 





| fore in pursuing Wagner along the high road. He shows 
| in this fragment a keener ear for color effects than Engel- 
bert possesses, and he knows the value of simplicity in con- 
trast with elaboration. The piece seems overdone as an 
entr’acte for a lighter opera, but it makes a very effective 
number for a symphony program. It was capitally played. 
The Massenet and Tschaikowsky pieces wound up with a 
| sensational, breathless élan that carried the house by storm. 
Carl Halir is a most satisfying violinist. In the Saint- 
Saéns rondo he strayed into Sarasate’s special field, and 


most people would prefer the Spaniard there, though Halir, | 


to my taste, brought out new beauties from his point of ap- 
proach. In Spohr’s mellifluous scene he met the romantic 
players of the day upon common ground and quite van- 
| quished them. 


se ee 


Last night Mr. Archer gave his 100th free organ recital | 


'in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Carnegie was there and voiced his 
enthusiasm, shared by all, over the brilliant success of this 
unique departure among America’s municipal institutions. 

There was an audience that filled the hall and overflowed 
| like the Sunday afternoon crowds. Mr. Archer outdid him- 
| self at the organ—certainly no one else can do what he 
| does with the Tannhduser overture. 

It was an occasion to make every Pittsburger proud. 

C. W. S. 


Josephine S. Jacoby’s Brilliant Success. 
M®*: JOSEPHINE S&S. JACOBY, undoubtedly 
the coming American contralto, gave a song recital 
in Middletown, N. Y., on Friday evening last, the 22d 
inst., where her success was tremendous. Following is 


from among some press notices: 


Never has Middletown shown such enthusiasm as Mrs. Jacoby 
| aroused by her wonderfully beautiful voice at Orpheus Hall Friday 
| evening. Such volume, delicacy, dramatic force and exquisite senti- 
ment are rarely found combined in one voice. Mrs. Jacoby satisfied 
even the most cynical critics and fascinated the entire audience with 
| her absolutely artistic singing and charming personality. Mrs. 

Jacoby’s voice is so perfectly true, her technic so faultless, that it 

leaves nothing to be desired. It is universally hoped that the con- 

tralto will come often to Middletown, where she will always receive 
| the warmest welcome.—Middletown Press, January 23, 1807 

Mrs. Jacoby followed up her Middletown success by an 
| appearance at the Freundschaft Club on Saturday evening 
| last. The other artist was Bronislaw Huberman. Mrs. 

Jacoby sang the Mon Coeur S’Ouvre from Samson et Dalila 

and created a positive furore. For encore she sang a song 

of Meyer-Helmund, Nun Bist du Mein, and retired amid a 
| storm of applause, The Freundschaft Club, being largely 
| composed of musical people, is not an easy audience to 
| please, but Mrs. Jacoby scored an enthusiastic triumph. 


Froehlich School of Music. 


TuirD GRAND CONCERT. 


HE Y. M. C. A. Hall in Harlem was the scene 





tempo experiments in the slow movements defied reason | 


and tradition. Yet the stirring finale of the symphony and 


Bizet’s fiery, pompous overture were given with extraordi- 
nary effectiveness, and the two middle sections of the Grieg 
suite were beautifully done. The largo showed what prog | 
ress the violins have made since the performance at the 
first concert 


| 
| 


* kee | 


. . . . | 
For the eighth pair of concerts last week this highly at- | 
tractive program was offered 
Symphony in C, No. 4, The Jupiter.................2.2+++++++++-Mozart | 
Violin.concerto in A minor, No. 8, Op. 47 ...........0sceeeeeeeeee Spohr 
Herr Car! Halir. 


Vorspiel, third act Das Heimchen am Herd ................ Goldmark 

Fourth Orchestral Suite, Scenes Pittoresques ............... Massenet 

Solo violin introduction and Rondo Capriccioso ......... Saint-Saéns 
Herr Car! Halir 

SPOS Fae BE cee sessusncadcsrondcivesesessescovscesescsuns Hofmann 

Cossack Dance, from the opera Mazeppa................ Tschaikowsky 


Friday evening’s performance was one of the best of the 
series. Everyone on the stage seemed to be in 
fine fettle. The Mozart symphony was read with loving 
care and played with rare finish and finesse. While the 
tempo might have been a bit faster in the andante and a bit 
slower in the minuet, the variation was not enough to 


whole 


change their character. 

This minuet is not, as the anonymous annotator of the 
program book would have us believe, the early dance with 
‘* stately steps.” It is the later symphonic movement (soon 
to become the scherzo), which steps out ata pace that would 
have seemed most indecorous to his ‘‘ gorgeously frocked, 
wigged and powdered men and women.” 

Goldmark seems to be just as clever now in chasing 
Humperdinck along his side path as he has been hereto- 


of an unusually brilliant concert last Thursday evening 
by the pupils of the above well-known school. Some twenty | 
pupils, many of them really young artists in the fullest 
sense of the word, participated with honor to themselves 
and credit to their instructors. 

Of the pianists Mrs. Jessie F. Sachs is probably the most 
advanced, her playing of the Wagner-Liszt Spinning Song | 
being extremely clear, brilliant and vigorous. Mrs. A. H. | 
May played the Chopin berceuse very well indeed—perhaps | 
a little slow, but for just that reason all the clearer. Miss | 
Josie Froehlich, the nineteen year old daughter of the di- 
rector of the school, distinguished herself doubly—as vocal- | 
ist by singing Una Voce (Barbier), by Rossini, in a clear 
soprano voice of considerable flexibility, and as pianist by | 


| a right brilliant performance (without notes) of the Goria | 
| serenade captured the audience, his high F sharp ringing 


transcription of Wagner's Tannhduser. 

The remaining pianists were Miss Sara Maxwell (ricor- 
danza, Bendel), Miss Gertrude Froehlich (serenade, Mosz- 
kowski), Miss Minnie Froelich (scherzo, Chopin), and Mr. 
Arthur Herzig (love song from Walkiire, Wagner-Lange), 
all of whom did fairly well, considering the strain of public 
appearance. In all these performances it was interesting to 
watch the development of the teacher’s conception, and to 
note his ability to bring out rare qualities in his pupils. His 
uniform patience and good nature greatly assist him in | 
what must necessarily oftentimes become vexatious mo- 
ments. He evidently loves his profession, and many clever 
and accomplished musicians who have been his pupils bear 
witness to the thoroughness of his method, his conscientious 
efforts to accomplish the highest results, and his profes- 
sional delight at the advancement of those who are under 
his tuition. 

Of the violinists nothing but praise can be recorded. I 
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was struck with the ability of young Joseph Salsberg, age 
eleven, who has undoubted violin talent. He played the 
Singelée Trovatore fantasia with a sweep and vigor quite 
astonishing. The boy richly deserves encouragement. 
Miss Laura Cranbrook (Farmer’s Blue Bells of Scotland), 
Della Herzog (Stabat Mater arrangement by Singelée), and 
Misses Louise M. Moore (De Beriot’s Sixth Air, with varia- 
tions, played with exquisite taste and tone) and Mary 
Henry (Wieniawski Legende) all quite covered themselves 
with glory, Miss Henry particularly. The great prepon- 
derance of the girl violinists, four to one boy, is a straw 
which shows ‘‘which way the wind blows.” These four 
young maidens were also associated in a very effective ar- 
rangement for four violins by Mr. Froehlich of the well- 
worn Carnival of Venice, and also in the last number of the 
program with Messrs. Deutsch, Evans, Spiro and Glaesel 
(cello) in the andante from the Haydn Surprise symphony, 
Mr. Herzig playing piano and Director Froehlich conduet- 


oe 


} > —_— 
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ing the whole ensemble. Mr. Melville T. McLaury was worm 
the other vocal soloist, singing Tosti’s Bedouin Love Song On 
with a fine bass voice, to the apparent pleasure of the saueee 
audience. pects 
Mr. S. Froehlich has reason to be satisfied with his stu- eae 
dents’ concert; I have not heard a better one this season. Seidl 
is an 
Eame 
she a1 
Rubinstein Club. admit 
— . of Mt 
HE first concert of the tenth season of this one a 
club was given in Madison Square Garden Concert mwrrt j 
Hall last Thursday evening before an audience which which 
thronged the hall and overflowed into the lobbies. It was a ally w 
| charming sight—the beautiful hall, artistically decorated, eonce 
full of handsomely clad people, the seventy odd young nigh : 
women on the stage, gowned in all the colors of the rain- Elsa 
bow, in dainty toilettes—they only needed wings to make Ortrud 
them angels! The contrast between this view and that seen Enrico 
in our provincial towns, where sit a lot of prim old maids Poder 
clad in funereal white, is noticeable oe 
In the face of such a concert criticism is disarmed; com- s 
ment the writer’s only refuge. Thorough and careful Nes 
rehearsal brought things to a condition nothing short of Reszk 
perfection; Mr. Chapman got all his effects, and without ate 
effort. John Hyatt Brewer's characteristic Winter Song Lassa 
took well, the prompt attack of the chorus being a particular Vivias 
feature; the composer, who was present, was evidently condu 
pleased. Neidlinger’s Sleep, Baby, a solo for the altos, with Muc 
humming accompaniment a capella, was the acme of a 
daintiness, and was partially repeated on the insistent at the 
demand of the audience. Miss Lillian Carllsmith’s voice chestr 
| stood forth in the solo part. The diminuendo and long of the 
| hold at the finish was a beautiful effect. The Tyrolean song " alw 
by Kiicken was delightfully done, especially the dance soloist 
movement at the close. Hayds 
The most ambitious as wellas the most difficult number withst 
of the rich and varied program was Mrs. H. A. A. Beach's recalls 
Rose of Avontown, a composition which skirmishes about - the 
among all the keys, changes tempo constantly, and presents Marie 
unusual vocal difficulties. Mrs. Eva C. Coleman (a pupil won hi 
of Townsend H. Fellows) sang the incidental solos with a matte 
clear, high soprano voice. Platte’s Like as a Flower was ‘rom 
most expressively rendered, and Mendelssohn’s On Music's She als 
Wing closed a concert which was one of unalloyed delight 7 he pr 
from beginning to end. — 
Hans Kronold, sans whiskers, contributed ‘cello solos, of ished | 
which an etude by Goltermann and acharacteristic Spanish vit f 
serenade by Glazunoff made the biggest hit; he was obliged sg p44 
to grant encore pieces on both of his appearances F ebrus 
Gwilym Miles, the youthful-looking baritone, the biggest On 1 
voiced little man I ever knew, sang Schubert's Erl King with M 
in great style, with a wealth of expression and noble tone; songs 


asencore Robyn's ballad, You. Later his Tschaikowsky ' f 
‘ ast fe 


' ‘ . ' li . 
out finely. His encore was Adam's Owl. It is only fair wens 
in passing to mention Mrs. Wm. C. Chapman, and the hard ' - “é ; 

. F 2 : vet h 
work done by this indefatigable woman in connection with oo 
one or 


the concert. Among the prominent singers were Mrs. 
Baron Anderson, Mrs. Nicholas Flocken, Mrs.Georgia Pow- 
ers-Carhart, Mrs. Lillian Armstrong, Mrs. Edith Marie 
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Arthur Woodruff.—Says the Montclair, N. J, corres- work. 


pondent of the Newark Sunday Ca//, anent the recent con- 
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cert of the Glee Club: ‘‘ Mr. Woodruff led his singers with ton’s fi 
much freedom and elasticity, and brought out the varying results 
emotions portrayed in the text with great truthfulness of kenzie 
interpretation.” mer, al 
ee —— Misses 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
529 Fulton street, January 25, 1897. | 


ROOKLYN can look back upon the week just 


past as long as the word artistlives. Twice in one 


week Plancgon sang, and on both occasions achieved a success. 

On Tuesday night Lohengrin was presented with a mag- 
nificent cast and as gooda stage setting as could be ex* 
pected. As in all Wagnerian operas, very much depended 
upon the excellence of the orchestra, and it was there, and 
Seidl was there too. It is not necessary to say that Seidl 
is an idol in Brooklyn. I guess everyone knows that. 
Eames, as £/sa, was the topic of conversation long before 
she arrived, and has been ever since. She created no end of 
admirers by giving her work as much care at the Academy 
of Music as at the Metropolitan. Plangon was at a marvel- 
ous degree of perfection that night, the range of his voice 
was immense in its clarity and resonance, and it is a réle 
which puts a voice toatest. All the parts were exception- 
ally well filled, and satisfaction beamed from every counte- 


nance, and there were very many, for the house was well- | 
| Miss Jung sang Liszt’s Lorely in a clear, true quality of 


nigh sold out. This was the cast 
SE éevace Honntdad ; ; Mme. Emma Eames 
..-Mme. Mantelli 
.M. Plangon 
Sig. Ancona 
Sig. de Vaschetti 
Sig. Cremonini 


Ortruda. , : 
Enrico L’Uccellatore.. 
Federico di Telramondo 
L’Araldo Del Re 
Lohengrin 

Next Thursday The Huguenots will be given, with Ed. de 
Reszké, Mme. Felia Litvinne, Mme. Mantelli, Mile. Bauer- 
meister, Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio, Sig. Ceppi, M. 
Lassalle, Sig. Ancona, M. Jacques Bars, Sig. I. Corsi, Sig 
Viviani, Sig. de Vaschetti and Sig. Vanni. Bevignani will 
conduct. 

Much interest is centred in De Vere-Sapio’s appearance. 

On Friday night there was a large and brilliant audience 
at the Academy of Music, where the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, underthe baton of Mr. Emil Paur and the patronage 
of the Brooklyn Institute, gave its third concert. It was, as 
it always is, without flaw. On this occasion Plangon was 
soloist and gave two magnificent numbers, an aria from 
Haydn's Seasons and Schumann's Two Grenadiers. Not- 
withstanding an uproarious amount of applause and six 
recalls, he denied the audience the pleasure of an encore 
At the matinée concert on Saturday the soloist was Miss 
Marie Foulinguet, who, althougha stranger and unheralded, 
won her way at once into the graces of her hearers by her 
interpretation of Hiindel’s magnificeut aria, Ombra Mai Fu, 
from Xerxes, recognized by many as the well-known largo 
She also gave the recitative and aria from Der Freischiitz 
The program played by the orchestra was a most interest. 
ing one. The perfection of this organization in the Unfin- 
ished Symphony of Schubert held the audience through 
every intricacy. The shadings were flawless. The audi- 
ence was not by any means as large as it should have been 
February 26 is the next appearance in this city. 

On Thursday evening the last of the song recitals occurs 
with Marguerite Hall, mezzo; William Rieger, tenor, and 
Bertha Bucklin, violinist, to assure an artistic program. 
With the memory of the high degree of excellence of these 
last few recitals and the number of people attracted and de- 
lighted, it would be, at least so it appears to me, a safe un- 
dertaking to give a couple of additional ones. We have not 
yet had Bispham or Gregorowitsch, Verlet, Leo Stern and 
one or two others who have made sensational successes 
elsewhere and who have come into the field after the year's 
program had been completed. The first of the series of 
piano recitals will occur on February 4, when Aus der Ohe, 
assisted by Lillian Blauvelt, will be heard. 

There have been a number of very successful recitals by 
some of our prominent teachers in vocal and instrumental 
work. On Monday night Wissner Hall contained an audience 
representative of music and society to hear Mrs. P. A. Whar- 
ton's first recital. Mrs. Wharton shows some magnificent 
results, prominent among which stands Miss Mabel Mac- 
kenzie, who sang with Seidl at Brighton Beach last sum- 
mer, and who is gaining in breadth of work and command. 
Misses Florence Dame, Alice Hyde, Agnes Moore, Viola 
Fisher, Mrs. E. B. Abell and Mrs. John Loretz all sang in 
a manner which would have elicited special comment for 
individual merits did space allow, and the numbers given 
were of the best grade, including songs by such composers 
as Ries, Wagner, Massenet, Delibés, Weber and others. 
Mr. Robert Gaylor played the accompaniments in a refined, 
intelligent manner, which added much to the surety of the 
young débutantes. 


On the same night, in Association Hall, Maud Powell, | 


violinist, and her clever combination were entertaining an 
enthusiastic crowd of people with an excellent program, 
given under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. That Miss 
Powell entranced her hearers was evident from the volleys 
of applause which greeted her. She played the Faust 


Fantaisie by Wieniawski with rare skill, and was very | 


gracious as to encores. Miss Methot, who joins Camilla 
Urso in February, sang an aria from Linda di Chamounix 
with great success. She hasa clear, true soprano and an 
agreeable style. I cannot refrain from mentioning how 
much of the success of these artists is due to the more than 
ordinary accompaniments of Mr. Jaques Friedberger, who 
is well known and appreciated in Brooklyn. He gives a 
solid background, but is never intrusive by introducing 
undue personality in the subordinacy of the work. Accom- 
paniment is in itself an art, and Mr. Friedberger is an artist 
in his line. 

On Tuesday night Mr. Carl Fiqué and his pupils gave 
another interesting recital toa very large audience in Wissner 
Hall. He was assisted by Miss Mignon Ducos, a soprano of 
pronounced merit, who created a very favorable impression. 
Special comment is due Miss Eleanor Treadwell for the 


amount of benefit she has derived from the excellence of 


Mr. Fiqué's instruction, as demonstrated by her perform- 
ance of the Weber concerto in F minor. Mr. Fiqué gave a 
group of gems with his usual finish. 

On Wednesday night, in Association Hall, Mr. Fiqué 
gave a large concert, in which he had the assistance of Miss 
Anna Jung, soprano; Mr. Franz Louis Berger, tenor; the 
Brooklyn Quartet Club (which seems to me a misnomer, as 


it is a male chorus of about thirty); his pupils, Miss Jennie | 


L. Liebmann, Miss Eleanor Treadwell, Mrs. Katherine 
Noack-Fiqué and the Zion Church choir. 


voice. Mr. Fiqué played the Magic Fire of Wagner-Brassin, 
and rightfully earned the applause which would not cease 
until he gave a dashing valse caprice of his own. It is a 
good composition, as might be expected from Mr. Fiqué, 
who enjoys a great name as a theorist. 


The male chorus, under the direction of Mr. Fipué, did | 


excellent work; in fact the entire affair was highly credit 
able. I must not omit to mention Mr. Franz Louis Berger, 
who has a beautiful tenor, and who sang with a keen musi- 
cal understanding the serenade from Stradella 

On Wednesday night Miss M. Louise Mundell gave the 


first private musicale of this season. When one can show | 


such results as those made apparent on that evening it is 
truly an ‘easy matter to give a pupil recital 
has an enviable reputation as a teacher, and her pupils 
sustain it. 

The Amphion Ladies’ Quartet, a very popular organiza- 
tion, is composed of Misses Lavinia A. Sutcliffe, Juliette 
L. Underhill, Isabella F. Mundell, all pupils of Miss Mun- 
dell, who forms the fourth member herself. Assisted by 
this quartet the program given was delightful. Miss Sut- 
cliffe sang The Merry, Merry Lark, Nevin, and Chami- 


nade’s Madrigal with dainty style and a beautiful, bird-like | 
quality of tone, free from all disagreeable affectations. | 


Miss Sadie Cobb sang Margaret Lang’s Grief of Love and 


Desire with the same surety and ease which marks all of | 


Miss Mundell’s pupils. She has a rich contralto. Other 
participants served to further the good impressions of Miss 
Mundell’s capacity. Miss Maud Fuller sang At Even, by 
C. Willeby ; Die Alpenrose of Siecher was given by Miss C 
Catherine Lane; Chaminade’s Rosamond was sung by Miss 
Underhill, and Mrs. George Hills Iler sang with exquisite 
effect a duet with Miss Sutcliffe, in which they gave Rubin- 
stein’s Song of the Birds. 

The gem of the evening, however, was Miss Mundell's 
solo, Ah rendimi quel con, of Rossi, given with much finish 


in the beautiful contralto quality of tone of which Miss | 


Mundell is the fortunate possessor. The richness of the 
voice and thejperfection of her tone production were still 
further shown by Béhm’s Still wie die Nacht, which she ac- 
corded as encore 

Next week the Amphion Quartet is to make a short 
Northern tour. 

On Saturday night at the Aurora Grata Cathedral a con- 
cert was given in which Mr. and Mrs. Henry Schradieck 
and Mr. Wilford Walters contributed some very valuable 
numbers to a program otherwise agreeable, making in all 
an exceptionally entertaining evening. Mr. and Mrs 
Schradieck gave a magnificent violin sonata of Gade’, in 
which Mrs. Schradieck well earned half the honors of the 
evening. Mr. Schradieck is such an earnest, true, sincere 
artist that one must respect every note that falls from his 
facile, sure fingers, and his interpretations are vast lessons 
in themselves, as much to the student in any line as to the 
violinist, for when Mr. Schradieck appears it is the power- 
ful mind, the great musician, the deep scholar that takes 
precedence over all else. He has been invited to givea 
violin recital at the Peabody Institute of Baltimore 

To return to the concert, however, he also gave an adagio 
of Spohr and a brilliant number of Bazzini’s Rondes des 
Lutins. Mr. Walters, who is a pupil of Bouhy, and the 
possessor of a magnificent organ of tone, to which is added 
a strong individuality, gave a number of beautiful selec- 
tions and appeared in duet and trio, with Mrs. Victoria 


Miss Mundell | 
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Duncan-Peckham, soprano, and Miss Dorothy Duncan, con- 
tralto. Both Mrs. Peckham and Miss Duncan have very 
agreeable voices, and as to selections and styles in their 
solos were most happy. Miss Mabel Duhle played the ac- 
companiments 

On Thursday afternoon Mr. H. E. Krehbiel gave another 
of his instructive and not the less enjoyable talks, with the 
assistance of Mr. Henry Holden Huss, whose clever inter- 
pretations occasioned many flattering comments. Mr 
Krehbiel’s lack of ceremony adds much to the value of his 
rare ability to impart his knowledge to his enthusiastic 
hearers. 

Mr. G. Waring Stebbins gave the first of a series of organ 
recitals at the same hour, so I did not hear him, but will 
tell you of the next one. As Mr. Stebbins enjoys the repu- 
tation of being a great organist and a thorough musician, 
this series will doubtless be most vaiuable. 

At the Seidl Society concert the soloists will be Clemen- 
tine De Vere-Sapio and Julie Rivé-King, the pianist, who 
will give the Rubinstein Fantasie. This, in addition to a 
magnificent program by Seidl and his orchestra, will insure 
an unqualified success. 

On Tuesday afternoon Dr. Hanchett gave his first Bee- 
thoven reading to an audience who came with Beethoven 
paper and pencil eager to catch and to retain the pearls of 
wisdom that he gave so freely. Why there were so few 
young students present in a city where there must be thou- 


sands of pupils will always remain a mystery tome. This 
is a most valuable course, and given in the informal way in 
| which it is done it seems to me that the first advice a teacher 
| would give his pupils would be to go to hear so valuable a 


reading. EMILIE Frances BAUER 
Chicago Hears the Truth. 
66 ELBA will never again come to Chicago.” 


So said Marc A, Blumenberg, editor-in-chief of the 
New York Musicat Courter, at the Auditorium Hotel yes- 


terday. With a wail of despair the reporter repeated the 
words as the chills ran up and down his spinal column 
Mr. Blumenberg, single handed and alone, has been war- 


ring against what he calls the ‘‘machine” which has been 


furnishing this country with grand opera and long-haired 
In other words, he means the Abbey, Schoeffel & 


pianists 
| Grau Limited Company, which, he declares, isa tool in the 
hands of Jean de Reszké 

Mr. Blumenberg is in Chicago to carry the war on here 
| He wants to interest the Chicago people, and to get their 
attention he makes the startling statement that the glad- 
some voice of Melba, the Australian songbird, will never 


again soar aloft at $5 per soar. 

The reason that Melba is not comlng back, Mr. Blumenberg 
says, is because Mr. de Reszké finds it is to his interest to 
keep her out of the cast because of her popularity. He 
wants to shine alone, and Melba has stated, presumably to 
Mr. Blumenberg, that she has made her last bow before a 
Chicago audience 

‘The only thing that will save us from these foreign 
| singers,” said Mr. Blumenberg, *‘is to set our foot down and 
say ‘no.’ New York has done it, Washington has done it, 
and Chicago will do it."—Chicago Daily Inter-Ocean; Jan- 


“ary 21 


Orton Bradley Accompanied.—The accompaniments 
of Mr. Orton Bradley in the Bispham recital, recorded on 
another page, were played with exceeding intelligence and 
taste, the difficult accompaniment to the Erl-King being 
| most flexible and finished. 


| John C. Dempsey On Tour.— 

J. C. Dempsey has never before sung in this city, and his excellent 
work came as something of a surprise. He has a good, manly bari- 
tone, of sufficient compass and power, and rather unusual flexibility 

Honor and Arms was given with excellent!phrasing and fine spirit, 
and showed more of the dramatic quality than oratorio singers com 

monly put into it.—Springfield, Mass., Republican 


Mr. Dempsey is a basso-cantante of brilliant attainments. He sang 
on his first appearance the Two Grenadiers of Schumann ina style 
both massive and heroic. His conception of the number was in the 
nature of the ideal, and in response to an enthusiastic encore he gave 
the old Ben Johnson song, Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes. As 
a matter of fact, his work, apart from that of Nordica, was the most 
satisfactory of any other artist on the program. He was compelled 
to respond to two encores after the serenade from Faust, giving the 
rattling Irish song, Off to Philadelphia, with a delightful Tipperary 
brogue, and an old English song by Reeve.—7yroy, V. Y., Budget 
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DULL week at the opera, this past one; even 
Siegfried last Friday night failed to draw a big house, 
and Melba’s departure and the hasty change of bills threwa 
gloom over Saturday’s performance. 

Wednesday night last Carmen was repeated and attracted 
a large audience. Jean de Reszké played for the only time 
this season Don José to Calvé’s Carmen. It is not the 
Polish tenor's best réle, although he sang with supreme 
taste the flower romance and acted with more than usual 
spirit. At the close his voice showed signs of fatigue. 
Calvé was an inimitable Carmen and Marie Engle as 
Micaela gave us her best singing this season. 

Siegfried was sung Friday evening and Boito’s Mefis- 
tofele at the matinée, Calvé, Plangon, Mantelli and Cremo- 
nini participating. Les Huguenots was given Saturday 
evening, with Ceppi, Litvinne, Marie Engle, Olitzka and 
Edouard de Reszké. Louis Saar conducted. Sunday 
evening Calvé did not appear at the popular concert, and 
Clementine De Vere-Sapio sang an aria from Linda di 
Chamounix. Bispham, Plangon, Cremonini and Mantelli 
also appeared. Mr. Seidl conducted. Last Monday Romeo 
and Juliet was given, with Emma Eames for the first time 
this season, The rest of the cast was familiar. To-night 
Lohengrin will be sung in German, and Friday Calvé will 
appear as Marguerite in Faust, with Salignac, Plangon, 
Mantelli and Bauermeister. 

At the Saturday matinée Tristan und Isolde will be sung 
by MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, David Bispham, 
Von Hubbenet, Lloyd d’Aubigné, and Mmes. Litvinne 
and Olitzka. On Saturday night Rigoletto will be sung 
for the first time this season. MM. Campanari, Cre- 
monini and Castelmary, and Mmes. De Vere-Sapio and 
Mantelli will be in the cast. 

On Thursday night at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn 
Les Huguenots will be sung by Mmes. Litvinne, Mantelli, 
Bauermeister and De Vere-Sapio, and MM. Ceppi, Lassalle, 
Ancona, Bars and Edouard de Reszké. 

Mr. Grau visited Philadelphia with Signor Mancinelli on 
Friday to see the performance of Siegfried given by the 
Damrosch Opera Company. While there Mr. Grau con- 
ferred with Mr. Damrosch with regard to his securing Frau 
Lilli Lehmann for a few performances during the Metro- 
politan Company’s season in Chicago and the supplement- 
ary season here. It is understood that terms have not yet 
been agreed upon, and the report was current last night that 
Frau Lehmann asked $1,600, which is said to be an advance 
of $400 on her contract with Mr. Damrosch. 

The Cid will have its first American production at the 
Metropolitan about Wednesday, February 10. 

La Navarraise, with Mme. Calvé, M. Plangon and M. 
Salignac in the cast, will probably be given with the first 
three acts of Mefistofele. 


Mile. Calvé has signed a contract to appear in concerts | 
after the close of the supplementary season at the Metro- | 
She will sing at various musical | 


politan Opera House. 
festivals and concerts in the Eastern cities, under the man- 
agement of George Stewart, of Boston. This is the first 
time that Mlle. Calvé has ever sung in this country under 
any other management than that of Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau. An offer was made to her last season to give twenty 
performances of Carmen at $2,500 a performance in the 
West, but she declined the proposal. She expressed a 
desire to L. M. Ruben, of Ruben & Andrews, to sing in 
concert under their management, but when L. M. Ruben 
was taken ill the negotiations were abandoned. 

The Sum has published the following interesting operatic 
gossip: ‘* The revival of Mozart's La Nozze de Figaro will 
be given at the Metropolitan Opera House on either Febru- 
ary 3 or 5, and the réle of Swsanna has finally been definitely 
assigned to Mme, Clementine de Vere-Sapio. It was first 
announced that Mlle. Calvé would be heard in that part, 
but she decided that she preferred Cherubino, so Miss 
Traubmann began to prepare herself for the réle. Then 
Mme. Melba was consulted, but declined to appear in the 
opera, and Mme. De Vere-Sapio will really sing the réle. 
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- | fried, but that it would not be possible to do so until the 


| Edouard de Reszké and Ancona will be in the cast this 
time. Neither Miss Traubmann nor Mlle. Engle will take 


Mme. Melba’s place as the /nfan¢a in Le Cid, although it | 


is not yet announced who will. It is not difficult to surmise. 
The performance has been postponed until February 10. 
| Les Pecheurs des Perles will probably be revived a week 
from Friday night, with La Navarraise, and if Bizet's | 
| opera is not given Mefistofele will be repeated. Siegfried | 
| will probably not be sung again this year, and there will be | 
but one more performance of Romeo and Juliet. Mme. 
| Eames will appear in that opera when it is repeated, and | 
| will be heard in Les Huguenots before the close of the 
| season. She was proposed as a posssibility in Le Cid, but 
declined to learn the réle. 
There is no possibility whatever that Mme. Lehmann will 
| appear at the Metropolitan during the present season. Mr. 
Damrosch relies upon her as the great attraction of his Ger- 
man season, and Mr. Grau, while Mme. Lehmann was in 
| New York, saw her several times. She told a Sum reporter 
| that she would like to sing with Jean de Reszké in Sieg- 


| supplementary season at the Metropolitan. If she appears 
under Mr. Grau’'s management it will not be until that time. 
The absence of Mme. Melba from the company will be 
especially felt during the four weeks’ season in Chicago, and 
it may be that Mme, Lehmann will appear with his com- 
pany there. But she is not such a favorite there as she is in 
New York. Mr. Damrosch’s season is said to have proved 
no great success in Philadelphia, and he is reserving Mme. 
Lehmann as the particular strength of his four weeks’ en- 
gagement here. So it is not possible that she will be heard 
here until that time. 

Maurice Grau will this season introduce to Covent Garden 
Signor Ceppi, who has never sung there. He has also 
engaged for the season there Mile. Saville and Zelie de 
Lussan. Herr Winkelmann, who has been for a long time 
the leading tenor at the Imperial Opera House in Vienna, 
according to the newspapers in that city, has been asked to 
sing at Covent Garden this spring and declined. 


Regina Watson. 
HIS great Western metropolis, with its mighty 
record of self-made men, whose energy, indefatiga- 
bility and stern resolves have made Chicago what it is to- 
day, is not unmindful in its honored list of those who have 
elevated its tone in higher lines than as a mere railroad and 
cattle centre. 

In this regard Chicago’s musical head, Mrs. Regina Wat- 
son, the best and widest known teacher and the acknowl- 
edged authority in this city on matters musical, has no 
claim to put forward to imperfect honor or scant recogni- 
tion. What Mrs. Watson thinks on a musical subject to- 
day the thousands in this city who to her mainly owe op- 
portunity of advancement and chance of knowledge will 
echo to-morrow. She is the head and front of our art in 
this city—a woman truly, but a woman with a man’s quick 
judgment and a man’s ready grasp of the situation. 

During the last few weeks reference has been made in 
THE Musica Courier to the lectures this gifted woman has 
been giving on Folksong, Medizval French and Italian 
Music. Fashionable Chicago has eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity, and crowds have attended to hear, and invitations 
to repeat have been general, generous and numerous. That 
there is no one so competent to deal with the subject, no 
one so apt in illustration or so fully acquainted with every 
useful detail as Mrs. Watson, is a matter of common know]l- 
edge. Still, at this time, when her name is forced into 
prominence—she is so modest and retiring that extraordinary 
circumstances are required to let the musical public profit 
by her opportunities and studies—a short sketch of her 
career, filled as it with musical life, cannot but be interest- 





ing to the readers of this paper. 

Germany, the birthland of music, numbers among its 
gifted daughters Mrs. Regina Watson, who was born at 
Breslau, Silesia. While very young she came to this coun- 
try, but having evinced musical talent of a very high -de- 
scription returned to Europe some years later to place her- 
self under the personal tutelage of Carl Tausig, and with 
that ablest of masters she remained for several years. 

The result is clearly appreciable, for to-day it is a matter 
of ordinary recognition that there is no one living who 
represents so closely and evidently understands so 
thorougly Tausig’s method of teaching and many peculiar- 
ities of style as this great woman of Chicago. To speak of 
her special abilities were almost superfluous, for to have 
secured the indorsement and, more, the eulogism of 





such musicians as Von Biilow, d’ Albert and Carrefio as not 
merely one of the finest teachers in America, but absolutely 
one of the greatest living masters of the piano, is more than 


COURSES. 


' | Mme. Nordica was the Susanna at the last preceding per- | 
' | formance of the opera here, Mme. Eames and MM. | Watson?” 





sufficient evidence of her pre-eminence in that direction. 
Of leading Chicago and Western amateur and professional 
musicians the number who owe their position to the great 
talent and skillful training of the subject of this sketch would 
take too much space to enumerate. Apropos, a leading Ber- 
lin teacher once inquired of a pupil applying for lessons, 


"lr HS 6 6UCRATITAIT OAT, COOTI RIT. 


‘‘ And who may have been your teacher in America—Mrs. 
The reply was an affirmative one and evoked 
the following: ‘‘I thought so; no one else could have taught 
you so well.” 

Her great gifts, accentuated and brought to the fullest 
power by such training as she had obtained, quickly made 


Mrs. Watson recognized in this city, which she had deter- 


mined to make her home. As the years passed on the 
number of her pupils increased to such proportions that the 
work became too arduous, ap’ some fifteen years ago, the 
victim of necessity, Mrs. Watson founded her present 


| school, employing her most advanced pupils as teachers. 


The work increased and prospered, until to-day in every 
city of the West Mrs. Watson’s school has become almost a 
household word. Vicissitudes have of course been met 
with and innumerable obstacles surmounted, but this fact 
remains, that the great mass of her pupils has come from 
those whose advantages of wealth and station made teach- 
ing abroad or at home a mere matter of choice. Well in- 
deed has the favor Mrs. Watson has been given been justi- 
fied, for everywhere her pupils have taken leading rank. 

Musical literature has to her always been the most en- 
trancing of subjects, and being by nature a student she has 
used the deep and varied knowledge she has gained and 
given the public the benefit in her late series of lectures. 
It is really a most difficult matter to know which of her 
many gifts calls for direct notice, for whether as a mu- 
sical student or one who possesses in a most remarkable 
degree the power to impart what she herself possesses to 
others, gaining over each of her pupils a really most extra- 
ordinary power, Mrs. Watson will be universally acknowl- 
edged as inthe very first rank of America’s many clever 
and talented musicians. 

Cultured, refined and pre-eminently accomplished; a 
woman of most generous impulse and free and noble mind; a 
conversationalist of rare power, with intellectual faculties 
broadened and elevated by large personal experience and 
considerable travel; a hater of shams, and a fearless expo- 
nent of what she believes to be the right, there is no woman 
in Chicago, honored though Mrs. Watson is by the love and 
esteem of thousands, more worthy of such recognition than 
this great musician and grand representative Chicago wo- 
man. FLORENCE FRENCH 


Evan Williams.—Rarely has any artist had such a re- 
markable career as Evan Williams. Entirely unknown a 
few years ago, this young artist has everywhere had phe- 
He has been heard this season in the 
He sang in Buffalo two 
A private let- 


nomenal success. 
largest cities in the United States. 
weeks ago and received a veritable ovation. 
ter received from there says: 

Williams scored an immense success. Never has a 
tenor been applauded more here. Nordica told Manager 
Brennan that in her estimation Williams was the greatest 
living tenor. That is saying a good deal, isn’t it? His 
round, clear, full voice was more pleasing than any tenor I 
have ever heard. His last Welsh song was sung so sweetly, 
and was such a pathetic little thing, it makes tears come to 
my eyes whenever I think of it. We and lots of others 
made good use of our handkerchiefs during the last verse 
and after the song. I should say the title was All Through 
the Night. I am completely gone on his voice and his fine, 
manly sogconenss. Had I been able to get out of the seats 
without disturbing so many others, would have made an 
effort to meet him. 





Superlatives are generally regarded with suspicion, but nothing 
but very strong language will do justice to Mr. Williams’ per- 
formance. His voice is an unusual one. It is not of the smooth, 
sweet, sometimes effeminate type cultivated by the Italians, nor of 
the broad, robust style of the German singers of the German opera; 
neither does it resemble the “white voice"’ of the French. Mr 
Williams’ tone has a foundation of virility, and to this foundation is 
added the graces of sonority, and sufficient smoothness and sweet- 
ness to make it agreeable. His tone is large, round and open and his 
tone emission is so good that he sings freely and with sure tonality 
His art, as shown in the singing of the Wagner song, is 
admirable. The enthusiasm of his work was infectious. The 
result of such work was continued recalls and a repetition of part of 
the song. At his second appearance Mr. Williams sang two Weish 
songs, in one of which the Welsh language was used and in the other 
the English tongue. It was not art music, but folk-music. The 
songs sounded strange on a classical program, but so simple and ap- 
pealing were the melodies, and with so much pathos did Mr. 
Williams express them, that the audience seemed more deeply 
stirred than it did by the earlier number. He was recalled repeatedly 


—Buffalo Express. 


The interest of the evening centred in the appearance of Evan 
Williams, the tenor, who has this season been making such a name 
for himself, and has consequently been in great demand. He won 
his audience completely at the close of his first, the Prize Song, from 
Die Meistersinger. He has a beautiful lyric tenor voice, using it 
with great skill and effect, which, added to a fine musicial apprecia- 
tion, enables him to rank with the leading singers of the country, 
The two Welsh songs, which were beautifully accompanied by Paul 
Seurth on the harp, were sung with the true care of a musician, while 
Schubert's Serenade, given in response to an encore, was the most 
artistic bit of work imaginable. He was recalled a dozen times and 
the flattering reception was certainly merited.—Auffalo Commercial. 





Until a few months ago the name of Mr. Wiiliams was unknown 
here. But recently we have heard of him ew and his first 
appearance in Buffalo gave the key to the solution of the reason for 
his popularity. He possesses a remarkable voice. It is a tenor of 
large range, of rich, luscious quality—a voice that thrills by its 
peculiar flavor. His enunciation was perfect, thereby adding greatly 
to the enjoyment his voice gave. In the Welsh ballads he was de- 
lightful. The audience both in the afternoon and evening rapturously 
applauded, but in the afternoon, notwithstanding a half dozen re- 
calls, he could not be induced to respond. In the evening he was in 
more gracious mood and repeated a part of the Prize Song with or- 
chestra and sang the Serenade by Schubert.—Auffalo News. 
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WE ARE THE PEOPLE. 

A FOREIGN female singer with a questionable 
moral reputation leaves this country for her 
home after having made a fiasco; the daily papers 
devote columns to the description of her personal 
feelings, her rooms with the floral tributes, her callers, 
her trip to the dock and her remarks. A great poet 
like Johannes Brahms or a great musician like Saint- 
Saéns writes and publishes a new symphony and the 
matter is dismissed with a few lines. An American 
composer issues a work of merit and the daily papers 
are dumb. Howcan we people ever attain any artistic 
eminence when our literary or so-called literary en- 
vironment is so palpably debased ? What are we to 
do about it, anyhow ? 

What object is there in denouncing Ibsen and Tol- 
stoi and yet pay heavy cash tributes to Yvette Guil- 
bert? Where is the future toland us? We make a 
hero of a male singer like Reszké, because we con- 
clude that he is unsurpassed, pointing to the fact 
that he prefers us to Europe as an evidence of his 
superiority, while Europe is not at all anxious to pos- 
sess him. In Europe the culture of the communities 
would not permit such hero worship, and artists re- 
main artists there the environment aids 
them. Here we degrade them by means of publicity 
to the level of prize fighters, circus clowns and jock- 
eys, and they consequently reach that low level and 


because 


enjoy its atmosphere. 

Paderewski prefers to be here because he is lion- 
ized like John L. Sullivan was, and the nation pays 
him as it paid Sullivan. In Europe Mr. Paderewski 
receives his proper dues, and here and there plays a 





most deftly with the desperate yearning and passionate 
Tristan character of the first section was a quaint, volks-like 
melody, and this seems to be Humperdinck’s curious recipe, 
the commingling of all that is new, even decadent, in music 
with thé naive, the child-like. That it has an artificial 
character at times cannot be denied. Yet some of the num- 
bers last night, The Piper's Last Song and the Children’s 
Dance (with a child’s rattle in the orchestra, a sort of teeth- 
ing motif!), had the genuine heartiness and innocent aban- 
donment of childhood. 

Beethoven's always fresh and brilliant Fidelio overture 
was played with fine sense of tonal values and with marked 
rhythmic life,and Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, the mas- 
terly and melancholy one in F minor, ended a long and not 
Mr. Paur was at his very best 
Anton 


well-made musical scheme. 
He worked hard, and he got remarkable results. 


| Seidl made the first movement of this fascinating symphony 


only to right myself and perhaps others. 


or symphonic suite more cohesive, more massed, more pas- 
sionate. However, but one orchestra in the country could 
have played as was played last night the andantino with its 
iterated Slavic refrain, 


bargemen. ‘The scherzo, with its pizzicato ostinato, its fas- 
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Lillian Blauvelt in Washington.—Lillian Blauvelt has 
been engaged to sing at Washington, D. C., on Friday 


| night next at a reception to be given by the wife of Sen- 


the lugubrious chant of Russian | 


cinating trio for wood, the quick staccato chords for the | 


brass, and the quicker summing up of the coda—this scherzo 
was delightfully read. The finale was taken at a breath- 
less pace and rhythm was thrown to the wind, especially 
It was altogether too fast for enjoyment, 
An evening of genuine 


the brass wind. 
but it came to a victorious finish. 


pleasure! 


Hattie Clapper Morris Writes. 


HERE has been so much in the papers about 
my affairs with St. Bartholomew's Church that I am 
pleased to make a statement for THe Musicar Covrier, if 
In the first place 


| I will say that St. Bartholomew's Church has the right to 


concert or recital for a few hundred dollars and is |} 


dissatisfied. The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. Mr. Paderewski is coming back for more Sul- 
livanization and more money, and he is right. 

Our moral health is superb; our literary products 
self-satisfaction and puritanical 
except the other which 


an amalgam of 
stoicism. We know it all 
we do not know, and that is not worth knowing. 

Who should care whether a Mrs. Melba, who sang 
here in the opera, left for Europe disheartened and 
dejected and was visited by other singers in the em- 
ploy of a stock company ? Why make that a feature 
of such news? Who cares? Why not devote that 
column to a good, honest advertisement of a restau- 
rant, or a description of methods to prevent cold, or 
a disquisition on modern systems of municipal gov- 
ernment, or anything that might help to broaden the 
intellect or give information of value ? 

A column to Melba’s departure and another col- 
umn to Calvé’s stockings and the kind of milk her 
sister drinks when she has a sore throat, and another 
column to the biographical sketch of Plangon’s tailor 
near Paris, and another column to the names and 
characters of the men who waited on Jean Reszké 
last season when he had a suite of rooms at the 
Chicago Auditorium, together with a portrait of the 
one who was the best salad mixer. Jean is great on 
fighting women and on salad. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


HE third concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was given last Thursday night at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and attracted the largest audience of 
Melba was too ill to sing, and so contented her- 
Edouard de Reszké, 


the season. 
self with sitting in a box and listening. 
who was announced, did not appear, and instead we got 
the valiant Pol Plangon, who was in excellent voice, and 


gave the well-known bass aria from Verdi's Don Carlos and | 


Schumann's The Two Grenadiers, the latter being his usual 
Sunday night anthem. He was most liberally applauded, 
but wisely declined repeating the Schumann song 

There were two orchestral novelties in Mr. Paur’s pro- 
gram. A symphonic poem by the Bohemian composer, 
Smetana, called Wallenstein’s Camp, that proved almost as 
noisy as Tschaikowsky’s 1812 overture, and not by any 
means as interesting, as sustained, or as fine a piece of 
writing as Rheinberger’s treatment of a similar theme from 
Schiller’'s Wallenstein Trilogy. Smetana’s is a military 
episode, stirring, rather coarse, and extremely harsh, with 
its trumpet fanfares ‘‘off stage" and its percussive cli- 
It was, nevertheless, virile music, and contained 


maxes. 
The second novelty was selec- 


some interesting writing. 
tions from Engelbert Humperdinck’s music to King’s Chil- 
dren, another fairy story of the Hiinsel und Gretel type. 
This composer has a charm—the charm of sensuous, well- 
sounding orchestration. His model is Wagner, and so in 
the introduction to the third act of the new fairy tale we got 
music that was in the true Wagner vernacular. 





change or dismiss any of its servants, for any or no reason 
at any time it wishes, and this right no one criticises; but 
the manner of exercising it may be sometimes open to criti- 
cism. 

In former years when any change has taken place in the 
choir, those representing the church have always behaved 
with such gentle and thoughtful courtesy as to rob the 
parting of half its sorrows, notably in the case of Mr 
Toedt and Mr. Remmertz. I must say that, as I had sung 
for eleven years in the church, and was also a member, 
that I thought some of this consideration was due to me 
On the contrary, I was surprised by a curt note from Mr 
Warren, stating that my contract would not be renewed, 
and that if I chose to resign any reason I might allege 
would be given out as the cause of my retiring from the 
choir. Upon learning that this letter was written with 
authority, I resigned from my position, to take effect im- 
mediately. 

It is always a delicate thing for a singer to allude to his 
or her powers, for the public must always be the only 
judge; but the public, on the occasions when I have ap- 
peared before it, has treated me most enthusiastically, and 
I know that if it had been any want of merit on my part the 
members of the committee would have acted in a far different 
manner. But although I have received three official notes, 
they have been so curt and with all expression of regret at 
my leaving so carefully eliminated as to show actual de- 
sign. So I cannot but conclude that I am a persona non 
gratia to somebody who, what or where he is I have not the 
slightest idea, unless it be Richard Henry Warren, who is 
very disagreeable to everybody in the choir, and I pre- 
sume, as I am of a very independent nature, I have 
resented it too often, both on my own account and on that 
of my pupil, Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, to whom his conduct 
has been unbearable. 

Mr. Gordon told me this winter, in speaking of his future 
plans, that his studying again with me would cost him his 
I considered this such a ridiculous statement that 


position 
Other 


I laughed at him, but perhaps I did him wrong. 
than this I considered every person in the church as my 
personal friend, and I continued in the fond belief that I 
was giving a number of people pleasure by remaining in 
the choir, and by granting them almost any favors they might 
ask of me, and which they seemed gratefully to accept; 


| so, even though at some expense or more trouble and giving 


| up my only day of rest, I was happy to do it, because I 


thought it was appreciated. In this it seems I was mis- 
taken; therefore can only say that had I known it long ago 
it would have saved me a great deal; but now it has come 
and is over, I sincerely hope. This is the only authoritative 
statement I have made, and I trust you will see that it is 
given to the public just as I have stated it. 

Hattie Clapper Morris 


Lillian Carllsmith.—The Argus has the following: 
Miss Lillian Carllsmith, contralto, is one of our most finished 
Her tones are of remarkable softness and rich in 


oratorio singers. 
Her singing of the 


quality, while her method is unimpeachable. 
arias, He Shall Feed His Flock Like a Shepherd, was simply beauti- 
ful, while He Was Despised and Rejected of Men was of deep feeling, 
pathetic and sorrowful 

Miss Carllsmith’s picture was in last Sunday's 7zmes, at- 


Grafted | tracting much attention. 





| expressed the sincerest regrets in private 


| Habanera from Carmen 
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ator Hearst, of California, to the distinguished social and 
diplomatic set of Washington 

Otto Lohse.—The report that Mr. Otto Lohse had ag- 
engagement as conductor in Germany is 
Mr. Lohse has had two offers recently from 
but has not 


cepted an 
unfounded. 
leading cities on the Continent, as yet he 
decided to accept either. 

Angelo De Prosse.—One of Mr. De Prosse’s best piano 
pupils was Lucie Hoppe, of Chicago. Said a prominent 
paper of the Illinois town: ‘‘ Mr. De Prosse, understanding 
well the possibilities in the young girl, made her the object 
The result of this was shown in the 


of his special care. 
played for a number of 


brilliant manner in which she 
critics, in the thoroughness of her training, and the fact 
that she has fifty pieces in her repertory. Mr. De Prosse 
may point with pride to his pupil!” 

Arthur Hartmann’s Concert.—At the concert of Mas- 
ter Arthur Hartmann in Philadelphia on February 3, he 
will be assisted by a piano pupil of Reinecke, Mr. Henry A. 
Guchler, who will play prelude, op. 3, No. 2; Valse, op. 10, 
No. 2, S. Rachmaninoff; Faust valse, Liszt 
1 Master Hartmann will play for the Philadelphia Quartet 
Club in the Young Maennerchor Hall. An engagement is 
pending for the great Saengerfest, to be held in the coming 
The works in 


On February 


summer, where he is also invited to play 
which he will be heard at his forthcoming concert have 
been pronounced as admirable in their interpretation by 
the greatest living masters, this young boy having the 
true Hungarian blood and tremendous fire and abandon. 


More Success for Alice Verlet.—Mlle. Alice Verlet has 
captured the musical people of Troy, N. Y., just as she has 
succeeded in doing in every other city where she has sung 
Here is a press notice 

In the second number Mile. Alice Verlet made her introductory ap- 
pearance before a Trojan audience. Mlle 
brunette, with expressive eyes and a manner indicative of a desire to 


Verlet is a handsome 
She sang Jeannot et Collin, composed in 1814 by Isovard 


please 
She 


Her voice is strong, 
met a very flattering reception, and was recalled twice to the stage 
Owing to her lack of acquaintance with her audience, however, she 


flexible, and most artistically modulated 


admirers with an encore, for which she afterward 
Mile. Verilet eclipsed her 


did not favor her 


sang the aria Don Pas- 





first success in the sixth number when she 

quale, by Donizetti. The selection afforded opportunity to display 
all the potentialities of a voice naturally rich and trained to the high- 
est pitch of artistic excellence Her triumph was instantaneous, and 
she was obliged to respond to an encore, giving the Solvejg Song, by 


It was a pretty little thing and obtained ready favor with the 


Troy Daily Record, January 14 


Grieg 


audience 


Carlotta Desvignes.—This artist has obtained the fol- 


| lowing grateful notices the past two weeks 


Miss Desvignes was warmly received and quickly proved her abili- 
ties, which justify the reputation she has gained since coming to this 
Her style is pleasing and her presence winning. Her voice, 


country 
rich and warm in 


especially in the upper register, is particularly 
quality, but the lower tones were often produced with a forced chest 
She was encored 


quality that was to say the least most unmusical 
Waterbury 


after all her numbers, and responded very graciously 
Republican, January s eo 

Mile. Desvignes sang with all the warmth of expression and beauty 
of voice that have marked her previous appearances here. Her voice 
sa fine mezzo-contralto of extensive range, and she manages it with 
degree of musical feeling and technical skill. She divided 


a great 
Providence Journal, Jan 


the honors of the evening with Mme. Urso 
uary § 

Mile. Carlotta Desvignes, the alto, obtained a warm reception and 
After her first appearance she was presented with 
Her selec- 


was in fine voice 
an elegant bouquet of roses, tied with white satin ribbon 
tion from Carmen was finely given, and in response to the encore she 
rendered The Three Fishers in a way which delighted the audience 


Manchester Mirror, January 0. 


Mile. Carlotta Desvignes, the prima donna contralto, has a soft but 
powerful voice, and in her handling of it she shows a high degree of 





art. She gave evidence in all of her singing of a reserved force. She 
appeared to amuch better 
Mars than she did in the Slumber Song or in the Winter Love Story, 
It was 


advantage in the cantilene from Cing 


singing of Habanera from Carmen was perfect 


and her 

probably as perfect as it was ever sung, except by Calvé herself 
The duet by Miss Desvignes and Mr. Do 

r voices blending to perfection 


uglass was one of the most 
delightful things of the evening, the 
Oneonta Star 


Especial interest was felt in Miss Desvignes because of her recent 
engagement to sing the part of Da/:/a at the coming May festival. She 
made @ very favorable impression last year in Arminjus, which was 
strengthened last evening. Her fitness for Da/r/a’s rble was shown by 


the French things which she sang 
admirably, both the cantilene from Gounod 
We shall expect to hear a Da/tla possess- 


They suited her voice and style 


s Cing Mars and the 
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ing both voice and temperament. Her firsttwonumbers on lasteven- ning Song from Flying Dutchman, Wagner-Liszt ; Wieniaw- | MM. Krauss, Ernst and Fischer will sing the principal réles. 


ing’s program were English songs, The Gleaner’s Slumber Song and 
a Winter Love Story, with the ballad of The Three Fishers as an en- 
core. In the Gounod number she was accompanied by Mme. Urso, 
who played an obligato. The response to the applause after this was 
a charming French song, also with violin obligato.—Springfield Re- 
publican, January 14. 





Mlle. Desvignes, always good, was at her best. She had a mag- 
nificent voice, with a range much wider than that of most mezzo so- 
pranos, and her every number was sung delightfully. Perhaps the 
sweetest thing she sung was the cantilene, with violin obligato, from 
Cinq Mars, by Gounod. Urso played the obligato, and it proved one 
of the best numbers of the excellent program. Her numbers were 
all encored and she responded with graciousness, giving Three Fish- 
ers, by Hullah; The Fountain Flows to the River, by Gounod, and 
Chanson Ancienne, by Sawzery.—Sfringfield Union, January 14. 

Seeond Lehmann Song Recital.—Mme. Lilli Lehmann 
will give a second song recital in Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 4. She will be heard in songs 
by Brahms, Schubert, Beethoven, Mozart and Schumann. 


Jeanne Franko Trio.—The Jeanne Franko Trio will 
play in Steinway Hall next Sunday evening three numbers 
by Schubert, and Mme. Cornelie Meysenheym will sing 
three songs by the same composer. The concert is in 
honor of the Schumann centenary. 


Mrs. Leon Jacquet.—Mrs. Leon Jacquet, née Miss Mina 
Wetzler, the pianist, was on a visit here from Boston last 
week, in company of her husband, Leon Jacquet, the first 
flutist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. Jacquet 
will soon be heard in public again. 


Giacomo Quintano.—The Prooklyn Citizen of January 
12 has the following to say of Quintano’s playing at the 
Cantata Club: 

‘‘Mr. Quintano gave an artistic rendering of Hauser’'s 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, managing well the technical difficul- 
ties of the selection. His other double number consisted of 
a berceuse, by Loret, and in marked contrast the popular 
Wieniawski mazurka, for both of which he was encored and 


responded.” 


Abbie Clarkson Totten.—Abbie Clarkson Totten, the 
charming soprano, of New York, has been engaged to give 
a concert at Hillsdale, N. J.,on February 10. She will be 
assisted by other eminent artists. 

Miss Totten makes it a part of her work to give con- 
certs, in which she furnishes all the talent. She recently 
gave one in the Jane Street M. E. Church, which was very | 
successful in every way, and has others in view for the com- 
ingspring. The following testimony of one of her concerts 


ski's Legende for violin; Mozart, C minor fantasie, with | The libretto is by Dr. Ernest Koppel, and is drawn from 
second piano part by Grieg; baritone solo, Song of Hybrias | Felix Dahn’s A Battle for Rome. The opera was written 
the Cretan, Elliott; tenor solo, Thy Blue Eyes, Bohm; | in three acts, with one divided into two scenes, but will be 


Godard’s introduction and allegro, op. 46. On Wednesday, 


| sung in four acts. Mr. Scharwenka finished the opera here, 


February 3, there will be a recital at the Conservatory | having commenced and finished the first two acts in Ger- 
given by the professors, which promises to be a brilliant | many. The opera will be sung in German.— Sun. 


occasion. 
Ciccone Dead.—Camillo Ciccone, who was for many 
years a member of a well-known band, in which he played 


Fourth Symphony Concert.—The fourth concert of 
the Symphony Society of New York will take place 
next Friday afternoon, January 29, and Sat urday even- 


‘lari ied las "ee is resi ‘e, ‘ reare | . , : . 
the clarionet, died last week at his residence. Of late years ing, January 30, in Carnegie Hall, when a program com- 


he had resided with his wife at Sheepshead Bay. 


Death of Rousseau.—W. W. Rousseau, organist of the 

| Church of the Holy Cross, in Troy, died suddenly last 
week. Mr. Rousseau was associated with the late Rev. Dr. 
J. Ireland Tucker in the compilation of the Tucker Hymnal. 


Communicated.—Mr. Montegriffo, the American tenor, 
| sailed Saturday, January 16, on the steamer Venezuela for 

Caracas, where he has been engaged, by cablegam through 
| Messrs. Bolton, Bliss & Dallett, to appear in grand opera at 
| a salary of $1,500 a month. 


Marie Parcello.—The following press notices recently 
received describe a positive success for Marie Parcello: 


Miss Parcello’s voice has the remarkable range of three octaves 
| from C to C. * * * Miss Parcello displayed a pure contralto, 
unusually even in emission, and warm in quality throughout the 
| register. What the Germans call Klangfarbe of great beauty is the 
distinguishing mark of her voice.—Filmira Daily Advertiser. 

The interest of the evening naturally centred in Miss Parcello, 
who has won such enthusiastic praise wherever she has appeared. 
She has arich, vibrant wide-ranged contralto voice, and a broad, 
dramatic style. She gave her Elmira audience an air from Giaconda, 
aria from Romeo and Juliet. La Jota (written for her), and as an 
encore O, Hush-a-By, her own composition.—Z/mira Daily Gazette 
and Free Press. 

Bronislaw Huberman.—Young Bronislaw Huberman, 
the boy violinist, will return to Europe in May. He is now 
playing only once a week, and is preparing himself for the 
gymnasium, which he expects to enter in Vienna next au- 
tumn. He rises at 7 o'clock, practices a certain amount 


history, mathematics and chemistry he is already well ad- 


vanced, and he speaks French in addition to having a very 
good knowledge of his own language for one so young. He 


speak already with considerable fluency. 





speaks for itself : 
It is seldom that the Staten Island public has an opportunity to en- } 
joy a concert so exceedingly delightful as that which was given | 
: . . : | 
Wednesday evening at the German Club Rooms, Stapleton, by Abbie 
C. Totten, the charming solo soprano, assisted by other eminent | 
artists, with Prof. Max Maretzek, Sr., as conductor | 
She was beautifully gowned, sang like a nightingale, and won un- | 
limited applause. Her voice is not only very melodious, but of ex- | 
tended range and very sympathetic in quality. She is a thorough | 
artist, soulful, expressive, and altogether pleasing. — Richmond | 
County Herald. | 
| 
Broad Street Conservatory.—A recital by pupils of | 
the Broad Street Conservatory of Music was given last | 
evening (Saturday) in their Concert Hall, No. 1331 South 
Broad street, when a particularly interesting program was 
presented, including solos and concerted numbers, both 
vocal and instrumental, from the classic composers. The 
entire work of the evening was most satisfactory, the dif- 
ferent numbers being given with an artistic finish quite 
surprising in amateurs, and serving to illustrate the ex- 
cellent training received in the school. Among the num- 
bers were Mozart overture, for piano, Marriage of Figaro; 
Chopin Fantasia Impromptu; andante in A major, for 
organ, H. Smart; sonata, op. 62, No. 2, for piano, and 
violin, H. Sitt; Schubert impromptu, No. 2; soprano soli, 
’Twas Eve and May, Godowsky, and The Miller’s Daughter, 
Chadwick; Hark Hark the Lark, Schubert-Liszt, and Spin- 


His father’s object in sending him to the gymnasium is 


to throw him into the company of other children of his age. | 


His work at the violin has prevented him from associating 


| with other boys, and his first experience of ordinary child's | 


life will be when he goes to school. The same thing was 
true of Henri Marteau, who until a year ago had never 
done anything all his life but play the violin. His first ex- 


| perience of anything different came during the year of 


garrison service, which he has just completed in France. — 
Sun. 


Scharwenka’s New Opera.—Walter Damrosch is to 
produce at the Metropolitan Opera House toward the end 


every day, and devotes several hours to his studies. In | 


gives three hours every day to exercise and pleasure. | 
Since he came here he has learned some English, and can !} 


posed entirely of Schubert compositions will be given 
in honor of the 100th anniversary of the birth of this 
composer. The soloists will be Mme. Johanna Gadski, 
of the Damrosch Opera Company, and Mr. David Bis- 
pham, and a chorus from the Musurgia, Arion and Leider- 
kranz societies has kindly consented to assist. Schubert's 
Die Allmacht will be given with a chorus of 500 voices, 
Mme. Gadski singing the solo part. The balance of the pro- 
gram will consist of Symphony No. 9 in C, March Militaire 
(arranged for orchestra by Dr. Leopold Damrosch), and 
the following group of six songs, which will be sung by Mr. 
David Bispham: An Schwager, Chronos, Litanei, Die Post, 
Der Wanderer and Waldesnacht 


Emma Thursby.—The important announcement is made 
that Miss Thursby will receive pupils for voice-training, 
| both elementary and advanced singers, teaching concert, 

oratorio and operatic réles. Miss Thursby has had the rare 
| opportunity of having received instruction from the best 
| teachers in America and Europe, among them Madame 
| Rudersdorf, Errani, Lamperti and Maurice Strakosch—the 
| latter for seven years—and her vast experience makes it 
possible for her to give to students the method of voice pro- 
duction now used by the successful singers of the day 

Miss Thursby has sung under the baton of all the great 
conductors of the world, and with the personal direction of 
most of the composers of the last twenty-five years; her 
knowledge as to repertory is unlimited. Miss Thursby 
has a reputation in Europe as a gifted singer of the classic 
| school, particularly Mozart, whose songs require such re- 





finement and sweetness 

The Society of Musicians of Paris presented her with an 
| Autograph testimonial and bronze medal, and the Con- 
| servatoire faculty sent her a gold medal in recognition of 
} her musicianship and rare gift of song (Trocadéro con- 
| certs.) Miss Thursby has appeared in Berlin, Vienna, 
| Madrid, Christiana and before the most cultured audiences 
of the world, and the news that she will receive even a 
limited number of good voices is the beginning of a praise- 
| worthy movement; it means musical education in America 
conducted by a great and successful American artist of 
recognized ability. The scores and songs that Miss Thursby 
possesses, marked by composers, conductors and teachers, 
form a rare collection and will be invaluable to assist in 
interpretation for the student. 

Miss Thursby has an enthusiasm in teaching that is 
stimulating to any student, and she is deeply interested in 


correct delivery of tone, such as long experience alone 
brings. Miss Thursby is in a position to transmit correct 


of March Xaver Scharwenka’s opera, Mataswintha. The | tradition in song, and her announcement is sure to create a 


opera was sung last year at Weimar, and has been accepted | 
for production at Vienna, Carlsruhe and Berlin. Mr. Schar- | 
wenka went over to Philadelphia on Thursday and arranged 
with Mr. Damrosch as to the distribution of characters. 
The principal réles have already been assigned, excepting 
the title part, and that may possibly be sung by Miss Cela 
Russell, the American concert singer, who, after a success- 
ful career in England, is to return to her own country next 
month. 

It was at one time thought that Mme. Lilli Lehmann 
might be persuaded to create this réle, but it is not now ex- 
pected that she will. Mmes. Gadski and Eibenschuetz and 


stir in the musical world. Her studio is 605 Carnegie Hall 


Sieveking’s Continued Success.—These are some re- 
cent press notices of this remarkable pianist 

The opportunity of judging Sieveking when he was here before 
was very limited, for he had only two numbers on the Symphony Or- 
chestra program. Now that he has been heard in an extended recital, 
it is possible to speak of his work with a much greater degree of con- 
fidence. The excellent promise he held out then was more than ful- 
filled last night. He proved himself to be a genuine artist, noble in 
his purposes and honest in their fulfillment. Remarkable as he is 
technically, there was not a piece on the program, with one excep- 
tion, which had the primary object of displaying his virtuosity. All 
of his art was devoted to a conscientious effort to express the real 
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meaning of the composer whose music he essay ed to play. The wide 


range of the compositions and his success in al! of them proves Sieve- 
king’s versatility 

The best thing of the concert was his playing of Schumann's fan- 
Here was an opportunity for gentle elo- 
His playing of the familiar Beethoven 
The allegro, however, was 
Of the three 


tasie in C major, op. 17 
quence and majestic force. 
sonata, op. 27, No. 2, was very beautiful 
taken too slow and lacked decisiveness of rhythm 
Chopin numbers the first two were only fairly well played, but the 
polonaise was superb. Sieveking did not disdain to give place to two 
of Mendelssohn's Songs Without Words, and they were among the 
best things of the recital For a wonder there was no Liszt number 
on the In its place was Moszkowski’s Etude de Concert, 
op. 24 
so much enthusiasm that an encore was demanded and given 

and warmly applauded the 
s, January 15 


program 
This was a remarkable display of virtuosity, and aw akened 
very 


The audience was 


best of the pianist’s efforts. 
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) voices Symphony Orchestra concert was a promise, and at a recital last And thus he sat, forgetting the cold 
th night he made it good While he planned the melody, rich and bold Notice. 
e pro- 7 , 

I He is truly a great and wonderful artist He seems equal to ever Good music, which would never be sold ATI ¢ 1 f 1] tl } f T : 
ilitaire d aé alt 1e€ i oO § 1e omece i 
Militaire requirement of the instrument, and at every opportunity proves Nor bring the Master the much need g awaits Ul olliowing at the omce 0 I 
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training, Zimes, January 17 How's biz quoth he D Cor Mme Sophia Sealchi 
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ee ee Lee Mr. S. Kronberg 
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them The cover is very handsome 1 or ors ( siders that continent too far awa twithstanding ‘ Art K ‘ Ost i \lexander Zem 
chocolate, brown and gray great attraction it has for her Vi \ ‘ Ihe 
M 45, The scene is rural England. Simple Simon sitting on vor hor " entione ere Hiol R Leder 
a plank fishing with a line and bent pin in a water pa MR. GRAU I AINS WHY MMI rit WON ING IN NDON of M D> H , F.C. Ko Be Far 
while a large gray goose looks on in amazem«e The de Mr. Maurice Grau, who is managing director of Covent t ES Dre Ga E Beh 
sign is really unusually handsome and the work is done in Garden Theatre said that he had asked Mm« Be t i secot ece, Lx 
the usual perfect way in which the White-Smith Company Patti early in the 1 if she would not give | ifew Sche Be ore ] on W Vie 
performances at t coming (which will be his first) seasor kro P ‘ M ere Mut \ we 


turns out all its printing 
there she re would be most happy 


but was under contract with Mr. Johr her manager, not rht a style to be admittt to the competition, w Oo 


THE 
Fritz Spahr Wished to Die.— Berlin ry ° Fritz tO appear in opera this season in England.—/rom ¢/ favorably mentiones y 
the American violinist who committe¢ Eurepean Edition of Herald 
in Berlin on last Monday, left a let Mascagni.—Ricordi, the great publisher of Milan, who 
States Con Wavnet t all Verdi's, lately 
nterview with Mascagni and offered him an extraot 
The 
liscoverer Sonzogno 
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Spahr, 
the Deutscher Hotel 
addressed to Mr. Charles De Kay, the United 
that he 

Friends in 


ter 
te 


controls the works 


sul-General here, in which he said wanted to die, had an 
HOUSES 


this city composer ac 


having closed his account with life dinary price for his Japanese opera 
} 


the offer, thus abandoning his « 


say that Spahr had lately been addicted to the excessive cepted 
At the 
on his head ; 


use of morphine, which he took because of extreme depres interview Mascagni wore a cardinal red Principal Offices Publishing and Sa 
62-64 Stanhope St., Boston 


1d a string of pearls on his breast 
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No 882. | lowing his evidence to stand as it was uncontradicted. 

5 [The court heard argument by Mr. Miller on his 

motion, and Attorney Rathbone Gardner against it, 

NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2%, 1897. and then declared a recess until next day, when he 
will render his decision. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L., January 2, 1897 
In the Supreme Court this morning arguments on 
the motion for the justice to direct a verdict for the 
defendant in the Strich & Zeidler suit against Stein- 
ert was continued. 
As the case developed on trial the complaint was 
modified in a measure, the status of the defense ap- 


The London*MUSICAL COURIER is published every Thurs- 
day from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, Oxford Circus, 
W. London, England. This paper, while containing the 
salient points of THE MUSICAL COURIER, of New York, 
devotes special attention to music and trade matters through- 
out GreatjBritain and the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates can be | pearing to be to compel the books of Mann & Eccles, 
obtained by*addressing the London of fice, or the successors of the Steinerts, as agents of Strich & 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, Zeidler ‘n Providence, to bring their, books into 


Union Square, West, court for examination. j 
New York City Therefore the’ section ‘of ‘the declaration that 


alleged the loss of business, which had theretofore 
amounted to about twelve pianos a month, was 
STRICH & ZEIDLER-STEINERT SUIT. withdrawn. The court sical’ the motion and 
> directed that the case go to the jury, on the ground 
that while the statements alleged to have been made 
in relation to the piano shown may have been allow- 
able, that, in relation to the financial condition of 
the firm was a fit subject for a jury to pass upon 
The trial is still in progress. 


y Telegraph.) 
PROVIDENCE, January 2. 
Bese suit of Strich3& Zeidler, of New York, against 
Albert Steinert, of the firm of M. Steinert & Sons 

Company, was begun in the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island this morning. It is an action in trespass for 
damages amounting to $25,000 alleged to have been ‘THE REAL THING.” 
sustained through the slanderous statements made a 
by Mr. oe in relation to the business and goods E sincerely wish that every maker of a high 
of the plainti! : oe grade piano were a big advertiser in THE 

The first witness and the principal one on the part Musical Courier. To be sure most of them are, but 
of the plaintiff was Mr. Robert A. Widenmann, of New there is one whose name should perpetually adorn 
York, ref member of the firm of Strich & prow and these columns whose absence is made regrettable by 
his testimony was to the effect that on March ms the office rule which precludes extended notices 

O86 > .e > q > : > rare 
1896, he called at the store or wareroom of M. | of catalogues except those of manufacturers who are 
Steinert & Sons Company, in this city, and without large advertisers. Therefore the new book of A 
introducing himself represented that he wanted to Reed & Sons, of Chicago, must be passed by with 
buy a piano, suggesting a Strich & Zeidler. There- baer words which wool te none the tens attentine i. 
upon he was shown one of that firm’s make, which ontitn Chan iit te ton 
had been ill-used, and Mr. Steinert had discredited Se ie, the bent catalogue in many respects that has 
it. The exact language testified to was: ‘* This been published, in the piano business. The writer 
piano is a low grade, cheap piano, of the poorest (evidently Mr. John W. Reed) has something to say, 
workmanship, made by an unknown firm who are in and he says it so forcefully, so earnestly, |so simply 
difficulties now and are about to go into bankruptcy. that it onto aeeistion He has something worth 
Last week a note of this firm for $500 went to pro- talking about in the Reed system of piano construc- 
test.””. Mr. W idenmann was accompanied by a wit- tion, and he tells the story of hisclaims and brings 
= Mr. Mahoney, .  benceane CaO. . |up his proofs in a comparatively few short pages, 

rhe abrir nemeener of Mr. ML —a was 11 | well illustrated, in a manner that should be emulat- 
the direction of establishing, if possible, the truth of ed by allfuture compilers of piano catalogues. Aside 
some of the statements set forth inthe complaint, and ¢ 1 in. points spoken of, relating alone to the Reed 
to this end the witness was called upon to tell from piano and the Reed system, it isinteresting to read 
whom the cases were bought, where the trusses and | 4), following peroration wherein Mr. Reed epi- 
sounding boards, actions, strings, plates, bridges— tomizes his views on the piano making industry in 
in short, everything that enters into or is a part of a these United States of America 
piano—was obtained by the firm of Strich & Zeidler, ‘The Past and Present 

4 esent. 

| Regarding !the piano the first 60 years of this century 
, = Pm : ‘ was the golden age of merit as the one thing sought for. 
the tontinpony ct Bie. Witenmenn ane ie aemipenren Then poe tae at and mechanic did the best he 
at the time of the Amaea te complained of, and at | could with the ability which he possessed. There was a 
the close of the testimony for the plaintiff Attorney | manly desire to excel and to occupy a high position in their 
Miller, for the defendant, moved that a verdict for | respective class. The two working hand in hand meant pro- 
the defendant be ordered by the court on the ground | gression and a triumph for American skill. The people 
that the complainant failed to make out his case, al- | living under that régime have reason to feel proud that all ! 


what they cost and so on. 
The plaintiff's case was contained principally in 





marched under the banner of Excelsior. ‘The latter part of 
this century has found our country under a cheap era; low 
in price, quality and wage. The pride of the masses to excel 
in merit seems to have ceased. The manufacturer of to-day 


is rated more by the quantity of his production than qual- 
ity. There is a greater representation of under-grade goods 
than ever before. It is a tearing down, not a building up, 
era. If it were only the price, no one would say nay, but 
when quality suffers the more, who can say, Peace be 
with it 


The imitation of genuine walnut, mahogany and oak has 
been so skillfully done that thousands upon thousands of 
these counterfeit piano cases flood the land yearly, and the 
interiors of such pianos are a travesty upon a fine piano. 
These cheap quality goods have made great inroads upon 
the trade in fine pianos, for as a rule they are not sold for 
what they are, but go to the unsuspecting public as instru- 
ments of high grade. So great has been the temptation on 
account of the larger profits that the ranks of the cheap 
manufacturer are full, while but few of the old school are 
left who throw their entire ability upon the side of the 
artistic piano. It is this class, however, who will preserve 
and save the piano as a musical instrument and the industry 
from becoming a lost art. Why? Because if there were no 
artistic pianos made the musical public would soon cease 
to value it as a musical instrument, and when socondemned 
the general public would soon follow suit. But the new 
century is near at hand. The star of excellence may shine 
the brighter in that heaven. Thesunshine of its prosperity 
may check the bacterial growth of the retrogression in.the 
last part of this century. Then will this land, now strewn 
with the wrecks of these worthless pianos, be cleaned up. 
Then will the artistic toned piano be a household word and 
the children given an opportunity to develop their musical 
nature to a degree that shall make this the most musical 
country upon the face of the globe 


M* GEO. P. BENT, of Chicago, the manufacturer 
of the ‘‘Crown” pianos has succeeded, by 
means of an intelligent propaganda, in impressing 
his personality and the nature and character of his 
product so thoroughly upon the minds of the Ameri- 
can musical people and the dealers that the success 
of his venture has become absolutely assured. And 
this does not signify that his business has become an 
established industry, for that it has been for some 
time; it means that his product, his piano, has 
reached such a position that its future as a product 
of genuine musical and mechanical merit is fixed and 
thoroughly established. 
5 ha 

T would not surprise us to find the Story & Clark 
| piano in its own retail warerooms on Wabash 
avenue in Chicago. Why not? The factory of the 
house being in Chicago, and the products having 
reached a high reputation, there are many reasons 
for displaying them in the retail centre of the two 
millions of inhabitants that live along the lake shore. 
3esides that there is no question that many dealers 
visit warerooms located in trade centres who never 
have time to go to the factory precincts, which are 
generally outlying. And then there is a large retail 
trade in Chicago, and many fine pianos are sold de- 
spite the tendency toward cheapness. All these 
reasons lead us to conclude that Story & Clark will 
have a wareroom of their own on Wabash avenue, 
and very soon too. 
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EMERSON. 
an 

OO much importance cannot be attached to the 
Y | entrance of Mr. John W. Northrop into the co- 
partnership doing business under the title of the 
Emerson Piano Company. The company as now 
constituted will consist of Mr. P. H. Powers, Mr. O. 
A. Kimball, Mr. Joseph Gramer and Mr. Northrop, 
of in the Eastern 

piano manufacturing business. 
Each of the individual members is already well 
known to the trade at large and it seems idle to expa- 
tiate upon their business abilities at length at this time, 


one the strongest combinations 


but it is within reason to say, and will be here intended 
to mean no disparagement of the energies and enter- 
prises of the older members of the firm, that the ele- 
ment introduced by the acquirement of Mr. North- 
rop’s services is just that which will conduce most to 
the success of the concern in its fight for supremacy 


in the free-for-all fight now raging in the piano 
industry. 
Mr. Northrop, it should be borne in mind, is a 


trained and experienced piano man, who has sold 
he became 


He 


the 


hundreds of Emerson pianos long before 
the manager of the branch house at Chicago 


has been a salesman both in the East and in 


West, he 


has been a road man, traveling all over the 


country and coming into contact with all classes of 
dealers, from the small purchaser of a few reed 
organs to the dealers who controlled the piano policy 
of groups of States. He has had training in both 
the old school and the new of piano trafficking, and 
he has won his position as a clever, shrewd, far- 
seeing industrious piano man by dint of hard work 
and close attention to the details of his business. No 
better ¢ xample of his qualific ations need be offered 
than that now before us—the fact that within a few 

f from a branch store 


vears he has worked himself 


into a partnership of a concern that is known to be 
one of the conservatives 
With Mr. Powers in charge of the financial part of 


business, which he has managed with such rare 
that 


embarrassed the concern a few monthsago, with Mr 


the 


judgment since the unfortunate circumstance 
Gramer as the head of the manufacturing department 
with Kimball ! 


opening up a season of pros] 


and and Northrop to run the wholesale 


end, there is verity for 


the old Emerson such as it has not known throughout 


the depression. For the truth is so plainly apparent 


that all must see that pianos nowadays will be solid 
the in- 


by those who are the most energetic, most 
- n 


the most progressive, granting, of course, 


1 


itselt 


dustrious, 


that the instrument is modern, attractive, sub- 


stantial and has stood the test of time, all of which 
points are embraced in the good qualities of the 


Emerson 
It is probable that there will be no vital moves in 
there is no disposi- 


but 


the present policy of the house 
tion to get out and turn things topsy-turvy 
there is a disposition, a determination, to go in and 
get all the business that can be had, a task that can 
be accomplished by no combination better than by the 


Emerson Piano Company as it now exists 


DE NU AGSHN. 


a 


greater specimen of unadulteratd impu- 


N° 
dence and native gall has ever been exbibited 
in the piano trade of any country on earth than that 


of a New Haven dealer, a mere piano trader who 


never studied mechanics either as dynamics or 


statics, and who in recently patenting a piano action 
succeeded, by means of small trade papers, in pre- 
senting the claim that the Steinway pianos became 
improved instruments through the application of this 
dealer’s action to them. 

Think of this cast steel cheek! 
Had this dealer made the claim through some 


Castile soap isn't 
in it. 
medium or cheap pianos it would have been impudent 
in itself, because his (no one really knows whether he 
personally invented it) action has never been pub- 
licly tried, nor has it had usage for any length of 
time to prove even the ordinary problem of dura- 
bility, and hence if applied as a substitute for even a 
cheap, ordinary action, it should have been done 
with due modesty and with the necessary patience 
that awaits practical results. 

But this man actually puts his action into a Stein- 
way grand—a specimen of the highest art in piano 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





structure—and at once claims through the small and 
impoverished trade press, which will accept any fee 
and say anything dictated to it, that by means of 
this unknown, untested and unused new action the 
Steinway piano is improved. Steinway & Sons do 
not make this claim; he and the little trade papers 
make it, and he tried his utmost to induce this paper 
to make it-—poor deluded individual! What anover- 
estimation of self and underestimate of surrounding 
conditions! 

No, Mr. Inventor or Non-Inventor or whatever he 
may be called; no other man in this big country 
would ever have had the pyramidal impudence and 
self-consuming egotism to make such an unqualified 
of Not only does the Steinway piano 


need this 


ass himself. 
not 


piano 


action; there is no use for it in any 
Piano manufacturers know what actions are 
essential to their pianos. We are 
the the Clavichord or the Spinach or the 
Jew Sharp or the Old Lyre 


not going back to 
touch of 
especially the latter 


who has gotten to be so awfully tiresome 


SOME OHIO AFFAIRS 


> 


Old and New. 


believe that the credito 


HERE is 
of the Hockett-Puntenney Company, of Ohio, w 


no reason to 





ipitate in their action, for there is, particul: 






now when prospects are brightening, no reason 


forcing the company against the dead wall of liquid: 


tion or consequent litigation. The statement made 


last week in these columns to the effect that this con- 


cern had $100,000 of liabilities, and at least $50,000 in 


excess of assets, should be somewhat modified, for 
the liabilities are about $120,000, but the assets are 
over $70,000 in excess. 


It would not pay any of the creditors to force the 


issue with this concern or any other similarly 
situated. The house is good for a regular output of 
about 1,000 pianos a year, besides many thousan: 
organs; has an established trade, and if it is per 


out of the 


mitted to make its way slowly, wending it 


»tedness in 


present tortuous route, it will pay its indel 

full and do a large trade for its manufacturers. If it 
is forced into court; it gets into the hands of law- 
yers, its assets will like a sausage skin ona 


shrink 


gridiron, and they will go where the wangdoodle 
mourneth for its first born, in other words, wher 


the woodbine twineth Keep the lawyers off 
* * # 
There is no use talking about spilt milk, and we do 
not propose to talk about it, but all the same we 


& Nixon would have 
lawyers could have been 


sawyers are among the! 


shall write about it. Smith 
made a good showing if the 
kept at a distance. | vest of 
men, as good as newspaper men or even piano men, 
but they will insist upon supporting their families 
and developing their professional reputation, an¢ 
these things make piano assets shrink. 

Smith & Nixon's direct and indirect assets ran up 
to $875,000—a large sum in the piano business, but a 


very modest showing in larger lines. The piano 


business should be proud to make a decent showing 
some firms should show 


once in a while in its failures; 


with large assets that such a thing as credit does 
exist in fact in the piano trade 

Well, the direct indirect of & 
Nixon were $875,000. Over $200,000 of this sum has 


by this time been paid in the shape of collections on 


and assets Smith 


collaterals, on the realizing on securities in merchan- 
The 


carried on during the next few years will 


dise or notes, as the case may have been same 


pre CeSS 


bring in another $300,000. About $70,000 is in bank 


now. Merchandise worth about $7,000 is also in the 
hands of the assignee, and open accounts of about 
$50,000 are due and collectible. 


Now if we take the shrinkage and add that to these 


figures we will get near the liabilities, and they 
might have been passed. There was in the first 
place a shrinkage in the value of the pianos, and 


then a fearful shrinkage in the value of the accounts; 
then the expenses of the assignment, and on top of 
The 
creditors—they lose all because they must come in 
and suffer the actual difference, or their part of it 


that the expenses of the litigation. unsecured 


each, as represented in the losses produced by these 
shrinkages. 

What we wish to show is that the piano business 
Our experi- 


is a good business even in bad times. 
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ences also prove that no good can possibly be derived 
from traducing these temporarily fallen merchants, 
As we said originally, it does not follow that a piano 


man because he fails must necessarily be a bad man 


because he isa piano man. We think, furthermore 
that the small music trade press has been mak- 
ing serious errors in criticising these firms instead 


ot 
would have ensued had this paper pursued a similar 


preventing their complete demoralization, which 
In times such as all of us have been passing 
Chiefly, 
however, we would advise piano men always to get 


course. 


through a little sympathy goes a great way, 


together alone, in case of embarrassments, and keep 
the lawyers at a distance. The moment the lawyer 
is brought in all chances for a settlement are endan- 
We d 


but from the nature of 


gered o not say that they will be defeated 
the case they are endangered 
If the shrinkage of assets is prevented nearly any 


piano firm that is in danger of failing can be saved 


CAMP AND THE ESTEYS. 


O' R Chicago letter in this issue contains some 
items of information that have more than a 

ere news interest to the trade 

The death of Isaac N. Camp, who died intestate, 
has finally resulted in transfefting his Chicago inter 
ests to his ger son 

It is rumore n Chicago that Mr. Wm. F. Decker, to 
whom the ambition of reviving the name of ,Decker 
B the Ss st itt utes iy have been more than 
( s te n t Ss iSt Steé p 

Mr. | N. ( p wot d ive resisted all attempts 
f others to purchase the business if he could have 
1 ced a ce Chicag ano and organ man to 
joir m, but the ma question found it incompati- 
ble with his present interests to make any changes 
and thereups n the elder son of the late Mr Camp 
parted « any with the p ino business 

If the Esteys themselves are not interested in this 
last movement (and it is generally believed that they 
ire not), there is no doubt that the Estey line in Chi- 
cago W find an entirely new representation, for the 
young head of the double house has made new alliances 
entirely foreign to the d Estey and the Camp com- 
binations—combinations which it must be admitted 
proved eminently successful and satisfactory. 

In fact, it is difficult to understand the possibility 
f young Camp’s inability to recognize the great 
value of the past attachment between the name of his 
father and that of the Esteys in a commercial sense 


CHICA( January &, 1897 


in the recent transaction 


No money hi: 


between the C; The business will be liquidated 


imps 


by William Carpenter Camp, under an arrangement 
with E. N. Camp and Mr. Farr. Estey & Camp, of 
Chicago, wi probably pass out of existence, Dur- 
ng the period of liquidation all interests will be 


is they will protect themselves 
assets must, by this 


} 


time, have been turned into available 


bills receivable Mr w. © 


property or 
Camp's future in the 


piano trade will De followed with considerable 

interest B 

M* CALVIN WHITNEY, of the A. B. Chase 
piano, was West last week and will be East 

next week. So far so good; but there is something 
} re | 


else to be said which is not personal, and it refers to 


the A. B the 


examination to 


Anyone interested in 
test 
Chase upright pianos 


if 


Chase pianos. 
who will give a 
' 
B 


instruments 


ylano question 


1 
I 
the newest specimens of A 


will discover that these are, possible, 


than they 


of still finer musical and artistic texture 
have ever been. They are simply delightful musical 
te 


products, and constitute an honor and distinction 


their builders 


All notions that the A. B. Chase Company will ever 
even as much as consider any step to enter into the 
yroduction of any piano of a lesser degree of artistic 

g 


rank than the present A. B. Chase piano should be set 
The A. B. Chase Com- 


pany is definitely and absolutely identified, without 


aside permanently as absurd. 


reservation, with the highest type of manufacture in 
the piano line, and it will never alter its standard or 
even associate it with any system of piano making that 


can possibly conflict with this high standard. 
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ASSOCIATION TENDENCY. 


— > 
HE announcement made last week to the effect 
that the clothing trade had organized a national 
association made asensation throughout the country. 
The preamble to the constitution is worth reprinting. 


It reads: 
PREAMBLE. 


The purposes of this association shall be to foster and promote the 
clothing industry of the United States; to promote uniformity and 
certainty in its customs and usages and harmony of action among 
those engaged therein; to reform abuses in the trade and secure free- 
dom from unjust exactions; to acquire, preserve and disseminate ac- 
curate, reliable information relative to the clothing trade, and to pro- 
mote a more enlarged and friendly intercourse among those engaged 
therein. 

$y substituting the words ‘‘ piano and organ” for 
‘clothing in this preamble we would have for any 
national organization in the trade we represent ex- 
actly what is needed. The New York Association 
contains the germs of a great national association, 
which, however, can never be established until the 
piano and organ manufacturers of Chicago and Bos- 
ton disband the sociable societies of those cities and 
co-operate withthe New York piano manufacturers 
for the purpose of a general amalgamation of all 
manufacturing interests. 

As it now stands, the combinations between manu- 
facturers and dealers in Chicago and Boston are con- 
tradictory, and hence useless, and only beneficial to 
the small minded schemers who really believe that 
they can utilize the local pleasure societies for pres- 
tige and individual advancement, for they are only 
pleasure societies after all. 

The clothing men went to work in an earnest 
fashion to effect something, and surely they, with an 
output representing $350,000,000 annually—just think 
of three hundred and fifty millions of dollars a year! 
—they have more to risk than the piano and organ 
trade. 

In 1892 the factory output of pianos and organs 
was valued at about $20,000,000. Organs valued at 
about $4,000,000 and grand pianos valued at over 
$1,000,000 left $15,000,000 for the ninety odd thou- 
sand upright pianos. Prices were much higher, the 
average was higher, and the demand for fine goods 
in fine cases and costly woods kept these figures in 
these regions. 

What was the factory output valuation in 1896— 
four years later? About $7,000,000, although the 
production of pianos in round numbers fell only one- 
half in quantity. The fall in organs was much 
greater than in pianos, relatively speaking, while the 
production of grands (limited to a few firms only) 
maintained itself. 

How much longer will the piano and organ manu- 
facturers of the United States wait before organizing 
a national association which is to include manufac- 
turers only? There will be little use if they wait 
much longer 


LUXTON & BLACK COMPANY. 


> 
Three Receivers Appointed. 

A* unusual action was taken at the meeting of the 

creditors of the Luxton & Black Company, of 
Buffalo, which was held in that city last week. Three 
receivers were appointed to continue the business, 
which undoubtedly means to wind it up, for although 
no details are given to the press it is generally under- 
stood by those best posted that the company’s affairs 
are in a deplorable condition; in fact that they have 
never been in first-class condition since the organi- 
zation was formed. 

The three receivers are R. A. Kellogg, John L. 
Tiernon and William B. Frye, all of Buffalo, each 
one representing some special interest or combina- 
tion of interests. 

At the meeting of the creditors there were Henry 
L. Mason, for Mason & Hamlin; Malcolm Love. for 
Waterloo Organ Company; H. G. Farnham, for 
Blasius Piano Company; Benjamin Starr, for the 
Starr Piano Company; Mr. Diehl, for Colby Piano 
Company, and Wm. B. Tremaine, for the olian 
Company. Mr. Kranich looked after the interests 


of Kranich & Bach. It is understood that most of these 
concerns claim some sort of special security or some 
individual understanding with either Mr. Black or 
Mr. Luxton, but the only interest known to be not a 
The Colby people will 


| 
loser is the Aolian Company. 


probably come off next best, and the others will have 
to take what they can find left after the lawyers are 
through. 

Lack of capital (but a small portion of the author- 


ized $57,000 ever having been paid in) and a gene- | 


tal lack of ability to realize what business obliga- 
tions signified or entailed appear to be the most 
striking causes for the collapse. 

It is expected that a detailed statement will be 
made within a short time. Several judgments have 
been taken by the smaller creditors outside of the 
piano business. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


—— 
Will Pay the Last of Their Indebtedness, Amount- 
ing to Almost Half a [iillion Dollars. 


N Thursday, February 4, {Hardman, Peck & 
Co. will pay the last of their indebtedness as 
accrued to October 3, 1893, at which time they were 
obliged to ask for an extension. It will be recalled that 
on that date they issued notes running 15, 21, 27, 33 
and 39 months with interest, covering their entire 
indebtedness, which were accepted by their creditors 
despite the fact that those representing the greater 
portion of the amount were willing and anxious at 
the time of the difficulty to accept 50 cents on the 
dollar. 
It did not seem possible to them that under the ex- 
isting conditions of the trade Mr. Leopold Peck 


| would ever be able to carry out the new obligation 


as he now has done and pay dollar for dollar, an 
amount which they would have been glad to settle 
for one-half its face value. 

Some idea of the enormous task that Mr. Peck 
then set himself can be gained from the statement 
that, besides conducting the large business of Hard- 
man, Peck & Co. and E. G. Harrington & Co., he 
has (or will have on February 4) paid off $400,000, 
besides an interest account aggregating over $50,000. 
Almost half a million dollars in these t mes of depres- 
sion ! 

Let those who have lost confidence in the stability 
of the piano business contemplate this wonderful 
achievement—let the entire trade doff their caps to a 
man who has done more than any other individual in 
the piano industry to sustain the credit of the trade 
in banking circles. 

It is not announced what Mr. Peck’s plans for the 
future will be, but it would not be a surprise if after 
accomplishing this remarkable feat he should merge 
the two enterprises, of which he is the head, into a 


stock company, capitalized for a large amount and 
equipped to operate in still larger lines. There 


should be no hesitancy on the part of moneyed men to 
invest in an enterprise that can show such a tremen- 
dous earning capacity, and surely Mr. Peck now en- 
joys the confidence and has won the admiration of 
the entire business community. 


* is reported that Manly B. Ramos, of Richmond, 
Va., has made an assignment. Particulars had 
not reached New York up to noon yesterday. 
re 
W* would not be surprised if A. B. Campbell, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., would get control of the 
whole Kimball tine for Florida, and in that manner 
re-enter the trade as a full-fledged piano man. 
a 
G F. BLAKE, president of the McPhail Piano 
« Company, Boston, was in Chicago in the early 
part of this week and has gone West and North- 
west. The McPhail piano is extending its influence 
and sales among some of the best dealers, and the 
output of the company will be considerably increased 
this year in order to meet trade that for a number of 
reasons will gravitate to this concern. Mr. Blake's 
trip is on these new lines of opening up the spring 
trade of the company. 


5 ah a 


HE old reliable house of Francis Ramacciotti, 
operating in piano bass strings and piano panels 

at 162 and 164 West Twenty-seventh street, is encour- 
aged over the prospects for 1897, and considers them 
exceedingly propitious. A recent ‘‘round up” of 
the customers resulted in the renewing of every con- 
tract, which insures an active business during the 
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Every facility for furnishing wound 


coming year. 
strings and engraved panels is within the factory 
building, and all orders are promptly executed. 
The designs in panels are original and handsome. 
Prey 
R. CHAS. L. BUCHARD, of Behr Brothers & 
Co., is making a short Southern trip, partly for 
pleasure and partly for business. He will be absent 
for but a few days. 


CENTURY PIANO COMPANY ASSIGN. 
> 
HE Century Piano Company, of Minneapolis, 
made a general assignment for the benefit of its 
creditors on January 20 to Hans O. Peterson. No 
particulars have reached the East up to the time of 
our going to press. The failure was not unexpected. 
The Anderson Piano Company, being closely affili- 
ated with the Century Piano Company, goes down 
with it. A statement is expected in a few days, and 
it is understood that the company may continue in 
some new form. 


Kranich & Bach Fall. 
AVE you seen the new Kranich & Bach fall- 
board ? 

The following came from a prominent Eastern firm re- 
garding this feature of the Kranich & Bach pianos and is 
worthy of consideration 

WORCESTER, Mass., January 21, 1807 
Messrs. Kranich & Bach, New York 

The Style D arrived all in good shape and we have delivered the 

same. The writer has examined this D carefully and it is a fine piano 


The fallboard I like very much. It is unlike any other used. The 





tone is excellent and the actio ll that can be desired. On the whole 
I think it is throughout a splendid piano and does you credit. We 
must have another like it as soon an possibly ship 
Signed C. L. GORHAM & Co 
By C. L. Gorhan 


Kolian in Buffalo. 
HEN Mr. W. B. Tremaine, of the olian 


} 


Company, was in Buffalo last week he a 
! 





with Messrs. Denton, Cottier & Daniels to hereafter repre 


sent *the /£olian interests in that city. The Eolian has 
already a good following among the musicians and the best 
musical people of Buffalo, and we congratulate Messrs 
Denton, Cottier & Daniels on securing what will un 
doubtedly prove one of their most profitable agencies 


t 


A. H. Stuart & Co. 
| HE following announcement has been sent out 
by A. H. Stuart & Co 


The firm of A. H. Stuart & Co. beg leave to announce 
that Mr. A. E. Pennell has this day become associated with 


them in the manufacture and sale of the popular and well 
known Stuart piano 
Mr. Pennell will have the entire charge of the wholesale 


tr ] 


known to the trade 


trade for New England. He is well 
having been connected with the Estey Organ Company for 


the past nine years as their outside man, and for the past 
three years has occupied the position of their confidential 
man and general wholesale agent. This experience has 


given him a practical knowledge of the wants and demands 
of this trade 
af 


Mr. Stuart gives his entire time to the manufacturing 


ac 











g, 
not an instrument leaving the factory that does not come 
under his personal supervision. Asa natural mechanic he 
has no superior in the trade 

The styles of the pianos are new and exceedingly strik 
ins In appearance They are onsidered by many dealers 
as the best sellers now e the public The best ma 
terials are used and only skilled workmen emploved 

We urge your consideration of the merits of the ‘Stuart 
and hope to interest you and obtain a share of yo il 
able patronage Re pectiully yours 

A. H. Srvart & Ce 
Fire! 
A° we goto press a wire says that the W. W 
Kimball warerooms and the Leiter Brothers building, 

in Svracuse, have been comple tely destroyed by fire, and 
that the Wanamaker fire in Philadelphia is spreading to 


Piano Row, on Chestnut street. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Company. 
HE annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of York, Pa 
was held at the office of the company on Thursday after 
noon, January 21. The following directors were elected 
M. B. Gibson, W. S. Bond, Chas. F. Baer 
The reports of the president and treasurer showed the 
volume of {business for 1896 to be greater than any othet 
year in the history of the company, which is a positive evi- 
dence of growth when the condition of business throughout 
the country for 1896 is taken into consideration 
The usual 3 per cent. dividend was declared from the profits 
of the last six months and a good round sum was put into 
the surplus account, to be used in further developing the 
business. The factory is running full time, with prospects 
for a very prosperous year 
Immediately after the stockholders’ meeting the directors 
met and organized by electing M. B. Gibson president, 
and W. S. Bond secretary and treasurer. 
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ABOUT THIS BIKE BUSINESS. 


> 


What a Traveling Man Thinks. 


HE 


done the piano business by the bicycle. 


injury 
Almost 
every line has been affected, some slightly, some 
even fatally, by the popularity of the wheel, and 


last word has not been said on the 
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they will be forced into it willy-nilly because—and first feel the goo 
here is a new phase of this bike business—the been poor will 
chances are that if they have done much business | makers of pian 
during the fall and winter, they will find themselves | ments must det 
with bicyéles on hand for the unfortunate reason | ther still. But 
that a goodly nuttiber of wheels have been traded in | come, and then 
as part payment on pianos. The average small | aloof from the s\ 


dealer can’t help himself. He can sell a piano if he | breathe easy 


takes a wheel in exchange for a small or perhaps a | done, and wv 











on W 
c he ( 
t W 
k wel 


whether the bicycle be a transient craze or a perma- large amount and he can’t sell it unless he does. So | stood ma togethe a time t tried m« 
° ° ° . & -_ . . 511 ¢ . _— = oar oat 
nent part of the routine of life, the harm has been done | he does. He knows he can sell the machine again | souls 
so far as the piano is concerned, and nothing short of | in the spring and he takes it. When the warm sea- The S$ hs Back 
a social revolution will ever offset the damage, for the son opens he has three or four or half a dozen ¢ otraucns Gack. 
end is not vet, since it must be recorded that the wheels in his store. They go off readily and he HE Strauchs—vi Pete D. and Albert 
ascendancy of the machine has not alone diverted a | orders some more, and before he realizes it he is in- have made t ant iry visits ( e trade 
‘ . 4 sit ] ‘ "orl } , ; , 
Vast stini of money from other channels—from its | terested in the business, makes a little quick money | outside of New York and are bo me, both pleased, as 
‘ ¥ 5 ad ‘ lies te. . ‘ , . : William Strauch, wl shop while father ar elder s« 
formal course, tinder old conditions—biit it has un- | from it and there you are—and there he is. , Mu . : ; 
‘ ‘ vere away I % ) mot 4 Cayo 1 Albe 
alterably changed a set of circumstances that formed ; B ; 

’ “ ‘ we » Bostor t | yf ese 1 n a 
the elementary conditions of the detand for a THE OPPORTUNITY Se hheties ond } ¥ mn rs 
musical instrument. As 4 well-known traveling man 4 when thev see on { , 
remarked a few days ago to the writer; ‘‘ The New ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , , , 

; P >: - Messks. GEO. STECK & Co,— Yours is one of the old- 
Woman doesn’t want a piano; she wants a bike , — : 
pe : ; : line hotises upon which rest the honor and dignity Mr. Bell Injured. 
The truth of the matter is that the bicycle has so P a? , 
tt ithe habi , : of the piano biisifiess. It is just sttch institutions as GUI ‘ 7 ’ 
altered the habits, the very environment of a vast tai 1 TL 1 1 
7 ‘ j yours that the industry of which you are so cele- ILLIAM BELL, the millionaire organ and 
number of people; that the piano question, which | ; i . 
: ; ae brated an exponent must depend oti in these distress- piano man ‘ G ) as probably fatally 
was once one for constant consideration, now no], ,.. ° 1 -  emisfle eatusenio | nt 
i ' , : ful times for an example of courage and cofifidence njured while retu 1g ire At i : 
onger disturbs them; now no longer even interests | ,. 5 17 1 . found lving , t | 
I 7 Take the fi i a ili k 1 | The name Steck will be always one that stands for He was found lying 0 le ra cK @ 
them ake the first ten families you know, anc ss hae 4 ‘ oy » a1 | fe miles from he even , on his 
let’ . thi ety ; true artistic worth in piano history. Keep it now well v miles from h , his hea 
ets see if this 1s not true. wo years ago the /| , . ? 1 , t I ht at h s seized with al f 
; 5 + folk my se ' a to the fore, that*soi#eé of those less well-grounded may I ea te he we . os 
majority of these folks spent some of their evenings}. , ‘ ‘ assing fron ir to anothe / Hera ( i 
h ve 1 I t ; ; 1 &° | find strength to ride the stort in your sturdy lead , 
at home—at least the women; they received and ex- | : , ° 44 . : , 
; ape ' ‘i a Miri sin | Srrich & Zerp_er.—Of the younger manufacturers Mr. E. P. Haw! of London and New Yorl 
changed calls; there was music as a matte f ek . . 1} 
ad apes — oo ae “| none has stood more steadfastly for what is good in | is now wit! Bell ( ( am Guelph, an , 
course, as a matter of necessity—music for dancing, . > 1 7 . P en ther t 
i al : : , a piano than you. Beginning with the determination | Deen there 
singing, with occasionally one or two who played 1:9 . 
: Pea eet to put your name on no instrument that did n 
well enough to be heard. The women were at home | rry with it your prid rnest workmen, that did for D h 
7 ; " ‘ |} Carry wit yo ride as earnest Wo nen, that aia ; 
during ths day and they practiced; the children . , , 1 off Five Years for Demuth. 
’ : not bear something of your individual efforts as hig! iin ate eal ‘ —_ - = P res 
Were taught, atid devoted an hour or two to the s . sy ce EORGE 0. DEMUTH, the Baltimore forger 
‘ ‘ , , "ae class piano makers, you have withstood the tempta- ; : eyetice 
piano after school. <A great deal of the family time 1 a : : ete : P was ntence othe State | ¢ 
, ; tion to ‘commercialize’ your product for the sake o Sg heey . WN rare: 2 
Was spent in the parlor at the piano during the day, , 1 cars On january « wo . 
‘ 4 ; ‘ ‘ a transient gain. You know as well as we know, as 63 vear He 0h ent ‘ 
during the evening, atid on Sundays and holidays oa aan : : : gre ae : : : . . : 
; ; ; ; . all self-respecting piano men know, that your rewar: aed ene t Mary 
A piano was a necessity in the majority of homes of 1¢ 11 4 ith + ‘ee 
+ Pile - ; in money and fame will come with time. It is but | jand per 
well-to-do and middle-class people, and as prices . 44 , 
‘ ‘ os + +f for you to follow the course you have pursued so fa 
were lowered even in the homes of the poorer classes : ASRS , . 
Ht ; : I Keep up your courage, and let it be seen that not F. G. Smith Sued for $5,000. 
ow 181 now fr e ‘ . 
7 - +} 1d - > he 1 ; > ‘s hear the hrunt + — ‘ a ’ , 
1e old men of the Dusiness Can Dear the Drunt oF the > . lei - 
‘ ‘ , . . » Sc) an emplové o { 
Papa has a bike that he rides to and from the|, |) , we , RANK | LEA N, a € of Free 
; : . battle, but that some of the younger element are , Smith in ty ew e te 
office; mamma probably has one too, and as for the . , 2 i ; 7 
hild A : . ; made of the right stuff. Mass $5,000 l 
children—they have no time for piano lessons ‘ . , : 
TT} { a a ies ' va ape A. B. CHASE COMPANY First of the piano makers ( ‘ vorking 
heir parents are no longer interested in piano play- , » 
I ; , a , : ! : to demonstrate that a high grade piano could be with was not p1 I hd 
— te eee ar . a : . the 'T | puilt outside of the big Eastern cities, you have done | prived G . 19, 1895 
wheels, and on Sundays and holidays the whole ‘ , ‘ 
‘ ‘ 2 - Ty ; . +, | perhaps more than any other organization to force pro- 
shooting match is awheel he average girl woul 
He as ~ ; . 5° & ' | gress into untried paths. Starting under the Lack of System. 
rather ride well than play well; the average woman , 1 -¢ ‘ : . , 
. : } ap ot é popular prej)uaice against an art innovat T EPEA rEDLY it} VS 1 said in thes columns 
and man take more interest in keeping their tires | ; 1 1 1 il ae 
- 2 ia ll u have established and maintained a standard that thet wix ione it. sl 1 be 
taut than the wires of their piano, if they have one, , ary , 7h os ; ; . 
iif tt . , , ; , 4 hink 1as shown the world that the making of artist onducted on asv I ar the 
and if they havent why they, simply dont think . " , 
, , “3 . - I pianos was nota question of environment—that the C.M S a M lhe St 
about it . : . o . 9 : + 212 | ‘ 
a ee : ; ‘art’ consisted of intelligence, hard work and acon- | here were about $13000. 17 é e toc vho 
There's the rub—the interest has been lost It ' pe ; are ae , as , 205) at ‘ erre 
: - Z ; ? scientious endeavor to go even Nhighe \ 1 ¢ “ ‘ . ‘ : 
isn't uestion of a wheel now and a piano | ; S rt} » ba ere 
_ gr, “ —_ : , mec! m0 _ rebel 2: beaten down the obstacles and come forth into £000 N . : “ 
later —it is a wheel now and a piano — well, pF P a : vere ese cre $s repre 
. ° , ’ .| open with a proud showing of reputation wi 
don't let’s bother about it. Pianos have gone out of ; , i coal tid y : ibove 
: “eh. % sheer force of merit and self-rehance Now s : ‘aes ae 2 at a 
fashion, just as reed organs went out of fashion, and | , > 4 B : age a o~ 
; by that position. Let ‘‘A. B. Chase” on a pia ak : dai 
just as people who have been obliged to accustom ‘ = — : OfTis NAS Deen CC - pang : = 
; ; a notice to the dealer that he sees an instrument on | |, CI. Whit -~ é ; 
themselves to many minor economies during the last | op) a , - . 
. nae : iis | which you stake your reputation and your fortune. | fo; nearly a nerios a the a ts got into a 
few years have found that after all they lived about | ,, ares 
: 1] 1 will i ii] , You, of all men in the piano business, should know | dled co "1 , . mi Now 
as well, and will not spend money readily even when . , : 
en, ' ° I ‘tl : iI a . | the value of sustained effort Stand in the van as | appears at W ey about 20000 due on the 
again it becomés plentiful; so, too, will those people ; . 
ae ; re 4, , ‘ 6s . a ~— te veterans and let the tide of trash sweep past you. | consignments 
who have found that after a ife was endurable | . : + te titehie ¢ ’ t ; 
ith ' ; for ; “ | Stand 1igh up that all may see that honesty and art It is highly probable that N« a A ty 
without a piano get along without one, even when } : ' en, a a a —_——— - Whitne 
at —_ , : ~" | go hand in hand in the success of the industry that is | without knowing 1 Beny, we 8 y 
they can afford it " 1 rl consignment capit I ry w ane \ 
TY , I ; ' proud to name you among its leaders 5 ; 
1ese may be extreme views et us hope that mn : : , | som z ew goods wert i. 
: ee > pads 7 : pe 6 There can be no doubt that the influx of unmusica ‘ ; 
they are; but they are the views of one of the most . 2 1 « 1 more consigning al 5 we : Ss 5 
: ; monstrosities now masquerading as pianos will reach | | stad ae Re a eee eon 
intelligent men in the piano trade—a man who travels a Ae 1 . would lag and : : — : 
: : aig . its height in the year 1897. The year is well on its white Whiteer etuhé. wtih cnt ok es te sath 
from one end of the United States to the other; a _ , iad a ’ vs caaamen, apie , 
| way—one month of it has passed but for a few days nee te tel aed’ demine awvers have been ¢ ’ 
man who is not to be numbered among the discour- | - , . » addition t sl iil . . 
1 eitt mt ks the } k his | and the second month will see a greater addition to | fresh money will be paid to ther ,' 
aged either, for he works the harder to keep up his nar , ' 
— oe iit tach ae ee ee ee garbage heap than any one month before. When | tually non-collectable at t goe 
the better times come, the cheap piano will perhaps The c ment business means a lo 


these circumstances. 
x*k* xk & 

In a month or two the bicycle business will be 
booming again. If the hoped-for good times come 
after Major McKinley's the 
business will be among the first to feel the benefit. 


inauguration bicycle 


business as near to the mark as can be, even = 
| 

} 

| 

How many instalment customers will then pay up ? 
How many, when they do get the often promised 
money, will settle their old accounts instead of put- 
ting it into rolling stock ? 
How many piano dealers are now selling bikes | 
and how many more will join the ranks this spring ? 
Lots of ’em. If they don’t do it willingly, if it goes 
against the grain of their judgment and inclinations, | 





FACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 


GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI 


rHE ELLINGTON PIANO, 


BAYMILLER & POPLAR STS., CINCINNATI 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI 


THE HAMILTON ORGAN 
HENRY_STREET, CHICAG( 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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ducted on an approved system and that means a great deal. 
Norris is said to be in Colorado. He passed through Chi- 
cago on his way West but made no calls. Why should he 
have called? He probably felt too bad for Whitney to call 


anywhere 


Patrons of the Wissner Piano. 
A MONG the artists who used the Wissner piano 


during 1896 are the following noted ones: Messrs. 
Anton Seidl, Theodore Thomas, Julius Lorenz, Arthur 
Claassen, Franz Kneisel, Emil Fischer, Carl Neeser, Victor 
Herbert, Conrad Behrends, Leopold Winkler, Arthur 
Whiting, Bronislaw Huberman, Emil Paur, John Cheshire, 
Mesdames Julie Rive-King, Amalia Materna, Lilian Nor- 
dica, Emma Juch, Johanna Gadski, Lillian Blauvelt, De 
Vere-Sapio, Gilda Ruta, Celia Schiller, Florence Terrel. 
Wissner is proud of his constituency, the names of which 


cover a space of many columns 


In Town. 


MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 
York the past two weeks and among those who called 
at the office of Tur Musica Courter were 
FE. P. Mason, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, Mass. 
J. E. Healy, Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md 
J. Reimers, Reimers Piano Company, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 
Geo. E. Cramer, Reimers Piano Company, Poughkeepsie, 
~ ¥- 
W. H. Keller, Easton, Pa 
P. H. Powers, Emerson Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 
F. E. McArthur, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Q. A. Kimball, Emerson Piano Company, Boston, Mass 
F. T. Slade, Buffalo, N. Y 
R. W. Blake, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn 
Frank W. Thomas, Albany, N. Y. 
Julius J. Estey, Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt 
J. W. Jenkins, Kansas City, Mo 
W. E. Shannon, Richmond, Va 
O. K. Houck, Memphis, Tenn 
R. O. Foster, Foster & Waldo, Minneapolis, Minn 
F. Mackie, Mackie Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio 
E. H. Andrews, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. W. Northrup, Emerson Piano Company, Chicago, II] 
M. B. Lamb, Worcester, Mass 
J. W. Howd, Ilion, N. Y. 
C. H. Eddy, Boston, Mass. 


W. H. Sylvester and M, H. F. Gall have formed a part- 
nership in Lawrence, Mass. 
* & & 
R. S, Carlstedt has purchased the business of Eugene 
Abbott in Waukesha, Wis. 


* & * 


Gibbons & Stone, Rochester, N. Y., will move in a few 
weeks to larger and more handsome quarters in 173 East 


Main street 
* * 


The wareroom of R. N. Mondy was destroyed in the fire 
that consumed the finest business block in Milan, Mo., on 
January 15 

* & 

Walter Morgan and Peter Maitland have formed a part- 
nership, and have opened warerooms in 166 High street, 
‘linton, Mass. 
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al 
Samuel C. Pease. 


AMUEL C. PEASE, who for many years was 

identified with the firm of piano makers in this city 

bearing that name, died on Wednesday, January 20, at his 
home, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Mr. Pease was born in Worthington, Mass., and was 54 
years old. The interment was made at the place of his 
birth. He leaves a widow, three brothers and two sisters 
to survive him. 

Mr. Pease came to New York about 30 years ago and en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of pianos with his brother, Mr 

















SAMUEL C. PEASE 


C. D. Pease, the two establishing the instruments which to- 
day are so well known throughout the country 

In 1890 a company was organized known as the Pease 
Piano Company, and Mr. Samuel C. Pease was the vice-presi 
dent and had a genetal supervision of the factory. This 
business arrangement continued until last fall, when 
failing health made it necessary for Mr. Pease to withdraw, 
and his stock was purchased by his relatives, who were 


interested with him ‘n the business 


Andrew Bowman. 
Andrew Bowman, on employé, of the Estey Organ Com- 
pany, Brattleboro, vt , committed suicide last week 


lirs. Chas. W. Norton. 

Mrs. Chas. W. Norton, widow of the old-time New York 

publisher, who died in June of 1892, expired in Middletown 
Y. Y., on January 5 at the age of seventy years 
C. Edward Freeman. 

C. Edward Freeman, of Amherst, N. H., died there Janu- 
ary 18, aged forty years. Mr. Freeman was a prominent 
man in his city, and was a dealer in musical instruments for 
many years. 


J. Alvin Farley. 

J. Alvin Farley died on January 6 at his home in Newton, 
Mass., aged sixty-seven years, Mr. Farley was the super- 
intendent of the Taylor & Farley Organ Company for 
a great many years. 


William Drach. 

William Drach, of Chicago, died on January 7. Mr. Drach 
was a manufacturer of musical instruments, and was 68 
years of age. His will shows an estate of $20,500, of which 
all but $2,500 is in real estate. There are nine nieces and 


| three nephews contesting this will, which bequeaths most of 


BRiumenberg 
sta Press, 


2/4-2/8 William St., | 


7&8 & 20 Pose St.,.. 





(The Blumenberg Press prints 
THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 


Yew York. | 


| the estate to William Drach, a nephew, residing in Phila- 


delphia. 


Roe Stephens. 


Roe Stephens died at his residence in Detroit, Mich., 
on January 14, after a long illness. He will be remem- 
bered by the older members of the trade as at one time 
of the old firm of Whittemore, Swan & Stephens, and 
later as head of the Roe Stephens Music Company, and 


| more recently as secretary of the Roe Stephens Manu- 
facturing Company. 


THE MATTER 


OF 


Advertising. 


No. 9. 
W* have before had occasion to call attention to 
the progressive, up-to-date advertising methods 
of Mann & Eccles, of Providence, R. I However 


one may Carp at the apparent ** breeziness ” of some of 
their ads., for there is a rough and ready familiarity in 





some of them, the most important fact—their effect- 
iveness—is proved, for they, Mann & Eccles, are 
among the most successful of New England dealers 
in these times, when every effort to attract, capture 
and hold business is worthy of careful analysis, none 
more so than the local advertising 

They are conducting an enterprise in a city which 


is within a reasonable ride of a great 


piano making 

centre—Boston —and is not a great distance from 

New York city, and their endeavor appears to be 

to constantly attract attention to themselves. They 
t 


want everyone in the city of Providence to see the 


words Mann & Eccles once a day surely—oftener if 





possible. The use of some bit of a 
catch line is not a new or novel is 
oftentimes an attractive means ol 
and if a newspaper reader be: 0 
glance at an ad. in a regular position he w equire 
the habit of looking each day to see what item 1s 
used if they be carefully selected and cleverly 

Ma & | es s t 


densed This is the way 
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Our Motto: “The Public's Interest. 


ELECTION IS OVER. 


Now let all parties unite as one large family 
to bring PROSPERITY TO THE COUNTRY 


and ITS PEOPLE. At the same time don't 
forget your CHILDREN want a piano, OUR 


‘ EXPENSES ARE SMALL and PROFITS FAIR 
i and we can SAVE VOU MONEY. Don't forget 


to give us a call whether you buy of us or not. 


MANN & ECCLES, 


The Modern Piano Dealers, 


122 Mathew son panned 


N. B.—LIGHTFOOT BROS.’ Sheet M 
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Our Motto: **The Public's Interest.”’ 


Cuba is still FIGHTING for 
her RIGHTS. SO ARE WE. 
TRADE WITH US and YOU 
WILL HELP US WIN, and at 
the same time SAVE from $50 
to $100 for YOURSELF. 


MANN & ECCLES, 


THE MODERN PIANO MAKERS, 


122 MATHEWSON SumESs. 


N.B.—LIGHTFOOT BROTHERS’ Sheet M 


Department at our wareroon runing, Repair 
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ng and Polishing by expert workmer 
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2s Bn Bin Bin Pin Our new style “ Leader” 


Organ beats all our pre- 
vious records for popu- 


OUR 
LEADER larity. » It is just right 
in proportions, in orna- 


mentation, in quality and in eel Pe ae te Hm SH 


If you want the Organ that 
goes right to the heart of @ WEAVER “AVER ORGAN 
% AND PIANO CO., 


your customer at first sight, q 
get our new style York, Pa. 
# “LEADER.” 
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’ Our Motto: The Public’s Interest. . 


**MACEO IS ALIVE.” 


SO ARE WE. 


And you should be to the 
fact that you can save 
from $50 to $100 by buy- 
ing a Piano from us. 


Mann & Eccles, 


THE MODERN PIANO DEALERS, 


(22 MATHEWSON STREET. 


N. B LIGHT POCS BROTHERS’ Sheet Mus 
artt root Tur 








This last one is an idea worthy of imitation—if you 
cater for that class of trade It brings people to the 


store, it plac es individuals and societies under a sort 


of obligation and oftentimes it leads to business 


ere Vere 





Our Motto: “The Public's Interest.”’ 


To All Churches, 
Lodges, Fairs, 
Societies, Etc., 


. who had the use of our Concert 
Pfanos last season, and TO 
THOSE WHO DID NOT, we again 
invite them to use the same for 
the season of ’96-'97 for any 
social or entertainment 

» 

z 


Free of Charge. 


Yours most truly, 


MANN & ECCLES, 


The Modern Piano Dealers. 


122 Mathewson Street. 
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This is an ad, with an idea, and an ad. with an idea 





is always an idea better than one without ea Ch m the Pittsburg 77» Sa ined = 

in this case is a good one to pound into the f ad. in that an effort has beet e to sav s ething = 

the public ‘‘Cheap pianos do not stay in tune catchy when in reality the writer hadn't La = 

there’s the statement; now ring the changes on it as | that particular moment. Pianos do ike peopl 4 For only $35.00 

often as you please, but keep ha nmering away at the net is, and the class people wh \ 1e Cheape = \1 

idea ind y \ make people elieve t ts pla iré lks ] ive ] cate ¢ es, eCise Z - ; 

true, too they woul t buy ‘ it a ifter gt len! = H. MVM. Smith Ss, 
There are two ideas in this ad., the other one being It’s the dealer w s the nerve tr le mat- = 

‘Good pianos does not, or rather do not, necessarily ter how strong his nervous system may be when he = 6s 

mean high priced pianos." Hammer away on that, presumes to offer them—thes¢ ten e boxes STM 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


too. There are lots of good pianos made that can 
be sold at a profit at a price not so high as piano prices 
So though this statement takes nothing from the 
truth that in these days of rigid competition the safe 
rule among honorable dealers is that the more you 
pay for a piano the better piano you get. This ad 
is also attractively displayed, as are all of Mr. Starck’s 


ads., and it is offered here as an excellent example 


. 
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Ki Piano P 
Out of Cune 
is not a ple: asant thing to have around 
Cheap Pianos 
are always out of ne They are an 
expensive luxur ‘Poo material and ‘ 
poor workmansh Pp make a cheap 
piano. The new beginner with sucl 
“ Di ano to leart upor will ne af be > 
come oieenenniat to the right toucl 
T is ear to the right it 
} 
{¢ f St & Clark Pia P 
Good Pianos 
does not necessarily mean high 
We sell GOOD PIANOS at am 
ate price We do business on busi 
ness principles We pay no high ‘ 
rents We are able to sell you HIGH 
CLASS instruments like the 
Story 5 Clark ; 
PIANOS, and iments like the 
q POPULAR > 
Smith 5 Barnes | 4 
PIANOS at pri hich will F 
vince you that 
q ** The place to buy good Pianos > 
is where expenses are low.’’ > 
} We _have some nig bargains } > 
Se 
q We would appre ite Visit oO 
< 
4 Pp, A. Starck, 
{46 Arcade — Cleveland, O. f 
q OPEN EVENINGS. 
i—ewv ee 
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he is sure to be nervous for fear they will be discov- 
ered to be what they are at almost any moment. But 
pianos don't make anyone nervous except the deal- 
ers, and Mellor & Hoene are not advertising to attract 
dealers. If the writer of this ad. will be frank with 
himself he will admit that he was hard pushed for 


thoughts on the particular afternoon he penned this, 
and he probably knows as well as anyone that pianos 
like the Chickering do not need such comparison 


Besides cheap pianos do not have a tone quality 


that is all right, even if the outside is beautiful 
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> SOME PIANOS } 
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: MAKE YOU . 
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. 
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2 Outside is beautiful, tone quali 

« . 

* ties all right, but they are so 

; frail that the fear of injuring 

. them is constant This isn't so 
e 

? with @ 
* . - 

® Chickering, Hardman, Krakauer | 

* . 

2 Pianos. 

® 

5 1 one and be « auty are all the re anc more 

© The durability is cert 

. 4 

5 MELLOR & HOENE, € 
> oF 

> 77 Fifth Avenue. 

e 

° 

FQN OOO OOOO OOD OOOO ME GOO 


Wouldn't it have been just as easy for Mr. H. M 
Smith when he wrote this ad. for the Lynn (Mass.) 
/tem to say that the piano he offered was an old 


1_} } 


second-hand square? Of course it would, and he 
wouldn't then have had to explain to those who came 
answer to this allurement, and he would have 





stood highs in their estimation The chances are 
that he did not succeed in switching them from this 
bait to his general stock. Catch ads. never pay in 


the long run 


PCC bb 


JUST THINK OF 17 


A full size 7-octave 


PIANG 
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PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 











ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 


market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


Cor. Washington Boulevard Cc “4 j C AGO \ 


and Sangamon Street, 


GEO. P. BENT, 
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Wareroom Notes. 


66 OTHING in him. 
upright piano.” 


Wants us to buy an old 


Thus the salesman reported to the manager as the man 
who had a piano for sale went out of the door. The man- 
ager remained silent and THe Musicat Courier man won- 
dered. 

The man (not the latter), was trying to dispose of an up- 
right piano, because he did not have room for it in his 
quarters, to which he had moved while his wife and 18 year 
old daughter were away in Europe. They were to be 
gone two years, and he figured that it was not worth stor- 
age charges; hence his desire to sell. He said nothing 
about buying a new one when his family returned, and the 
salesman was too dull to see that a 20 year old girl who 
could play would want a piano, When it was casually said 
to him that there was a prospect for 1899, he laughingly re- 
plied that the time was too far off to worry about. 

Now, what kind of salesmanship is this that in the piano 
trade, of all trades, does not provide for the future? How 
in the name of all that is white in the piano business (mean- 
1g of course the naturals), is a business to be built up if 


Ing 


the future is not provided for? If a salesman provides for 
he future by turning everything to advantage for the 
future when there is nothing in things immediate, he can be 
assured that the future will take care of him. 
turn to the incident that started this column. 
This man had a piano to sell. Why? His wife and 


hter were away in Europe, to be gone two 


18 year old daug! 
years. He in the meantime was occupying quarters too 


He did not play. His wife and his 


daughter were pianists. The piano was an old one. Well, 


small for a piano, 


this man wandered up and down the city and no one took 


him in. He could not sell the piano. No one wanted it 


No one had use for the piano. Once he was offered $35 for 
it. Herefused. Finally a young salesman met him. The 
salesman was not buying pianos. He was selling them and 
he took the man in 
You can’t afford to sell that piano,” said the young 

salesman ‘*You cannot afford to sell it unless you can 
afford to pit h money into the street.” 

The man was interested. He did not see the point. 

Why,” queried he 

3ecause,” came the reply, ‘‘if you sellit you cannot get 

more than $35 for it. Your wife is coming back in a few 
years, and you will move to larger quarters and she will 
want a new piano, and a man without a piano is in distress 
bargaining with a piano salesman. Now, I will make you 
an offer. I will give you a ‘due bill’ for $150, and will 
allow that much or a $500 piano when you want to buy.” 

The salesman made out the due bill and the man de- 
parted. Six months later he came back, surrendered the 
‘due bill” and $350 in currency. 

The climate did not agree with his wife; she returned, 
and of course the piano was welcome. 

* *# 


Here is the tale ofa piano salesman who appeared intox- 
icated, and was not—a complete reversal of the usual order 
of things. 


The scene was in Central New York. The salesman had 


But to re- | 


| moon knows about thawing icebergs. 


was not. He had sorosis of the head when the salesman 
tried to impress on him that the piano on exhibition was a 
bargain. For three days the salesman waxed eloquent, and 
for three days the waxed ears of the country innkeeper were 
proof against the piano man’s eloquence. Something had 
to be done, so the third night the salesman pretended to get 
‘very drunk.” His practice of the real thing the previous 
nights had made him expert and the counterfeit ‘‘ jag’ was 
unsuspected. 

In the height of his supposed delirious joy he executed a 
pedestal clog on the closed top of this upright piano, and 
the nails in his shoes didn’t do a thing to the varnish work. 
A varnisher would have ordered an execution on the spot, 
or would have solicited a job and got it. 


The next morning the salesman with a rueful countenance | 
surveyed the top of this piano, and with tears in his voice | 
(you know that’s as near as a salesman ever gets to tears) 


he told the landlord this little tale. 
‘* Landlord, I must have been very drunk last night.” 
The landlord allowed that it was truly so; he allowed that 
the pedestal clog was executed beautifully, and also allowed 


the salesman totreat him. Then the salesman became confi- | 
He knew that his house would discharge him did | 


dential. 
they know he ever made such a spectacle as he did the 
night before. The varnish work all spoiled would give 
him away, and would not the landlord buy the piano if he 
got the price down. 

‘* Remember it is scratched and I will throw off $50 on it; 
not for the scratches, but to reward you for allowing me to 
keep my place.” 

‘Young man, that seems a good thing to do, and I see 
you mean todo the square thing by me. 
Williams, who keeps the general store here, has some var- 
nish. It was left over from the stairs in my hotel. It will 
not take $3 to repair that varnish work, and I can do it my- 
self, so I will take the piano off your hands.” 

The piano was a Hale, the price asked was $500, and $50 
off netted $450. There was nothing bad about that sale. 


* &# 


You should have seen the piano top when that stair | 


varnish was put on it, anda peep at the landlord’s face 
when he looked at it occasionally was worth a visit up the 
State. 

* 

How many concerns give great care to the preparation of 
their advertisements? It is not fair to put that question in 
that form. 
cerns give any attention beyond the most superficial to their 


Here's a better way to query: How many con- 


advertisements? 

Is not the work most frequently done in a hurry at the 
last hour of the day, or relegated to a salesman who in 
reality knows as much about advertising as the man in the 
Here a great many 
concerns could afford to spend a few minutes so as not to 
spend so many dollars or to make the dollars spent potent to 
the extreme. 

Is not the new year time to consider this matter? Not 
how much money shall we reserve to give out where we 


I know that Josh | 





a piano in a country tavern where the whiskey was away | must, or to oblige this or that one, but how can we get the 
above proof; but if the whiskey was seductive the landlord | greatest good out of so much money. 


If the last year’s ad- 
vertising brought poor results, don’t think the matter must 


be remedied by spending double the amount this; but 


overhaul things. Perhaps you will find a $50 bill here and 
a $100 bill there spent in mediums that from their nature 
could not return that $50 or that $100. 

Perhaps the appropriation can be cut down and its po- 
tency increased. 
it and to make that you expend bring in the greatest results. 


That's the way to make money—to save 


Some concerns have a special advertising department; 
some concerns go mad on the advertising question. It’s a 
good subject to go mad on and to go broke on. Many a 
man spends a few dollars for a result and does not obtain 
it. Of course the medium is blamed 
dollars did not buy sufficient space to bring the result. 


Perhaps those few 


What is expense, anyway, if results are obtained ? 
* * * 
What is the matter with a little overhauling of advertis- 
ing methods, and the placing of your money where it does 
the most good? It’s circulation you want. 


H. L. Thurston is the new dealer in South Paris, Me 
* * * 


W. C. Brooks is the new dealer in West Gardner, Mass. 
* *# # 

A. S. Duckett, Burlington, Vt., has discontinued bnsiness. 
* * & 


N. F. Hawley has opened warerooms in Worcester, Mass 





* * # 

William Smith is the new dealer in Redwood Falls, Minn. 
** * 

| J.S. Shaw succeeds J.S. Flanery & Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
* 2 # 


L. L. Phinney & Son, Portage, Wis., have discontinued 

business 
*# * & 

A mortgage for $209 is recorded against the Peoria Musi 
Company, Peoria, III 
| * * * 
| A $500 chattel mortgage on stock is reported filed against 
R. L. Croughton, Abilene, Kan. 


** * 


William R. Benbow, Wilson, Mo 
ments against him and will resume business. 


has settled all judg- 
** # 
The sheriff, with executions on a batch of judgments ag- 


gregating $6,000, has closed the store of C. W. Sipe, 
Shelby, Ohio 


POOLE PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 





they want. 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GET IN LINE 
SUCCESSE 
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Offer the most success- . 
ful Piano—the one .. 


that sells the easiest 


and gives the most. 
satisfaction ; that makes 
friends wherever it. . 
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PANO DEALING. 
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Address 


Factory: Lester, Pa, 


f" 


¢c-~y 


Investigate the claims 
of other pianos, .. 
weigh carefully the . 





representations of. . 
their makers; .. . 
then compare any or 
all of them with the 


SIDER, 


its record and the . 
price we ask for it. . 


YOU WILL MAKE ROOM FOR THE LESTER. 


Lester Piano Co., 


WAREROOMS: 1308 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 BEACON STREET, January 23, 1807. | 


AVING had every kind of weather this week 

that is known to the inhabitable world, it is no won- 

der that business has felt the effect of this unpleasantness in 

some slight degree. But everyone seems to feel cheerful, 

and undoubtedly the coming week will find marked improve- 
ment. 

The year on the whole has opened remarkably well, ‘‘ No 
fault to find” being the comment of most of the manufac- 
turers and dealers. 

Several new styles are about to be put on the market by 
leading manufacturers, but it is too soon to say much about 
them as yet. 

**# *# & 

Mr. Henry L. Mason went to Buffalo on a short trip to be 
present at the creditors’ meeting of the firm of Luxton & 
Black 
yers, and they will get to work at once to settle up the affairs 
of the firm 


Three receivers were appointed, all of them law- 


Trade ig Liszt organs has been particularly good the past 
week—in fact there was quite a run on that particular de- 
sign. 

From Leyden, Holland, the Mason & Hamlin agent sent 
in a large order, to be shipped off as quickly as possible. 


*ne *# 


One day this week there was an advertisement in the 
morning papers of a Sterling piano to be sold at auction by 
Mr. Charles 
C. Harvey, who is agent for the Sterling in Boston, thought 


a well-known firm of auctioneers in this city 


he would go down and see what Sterlings were selling for at 
auction. When he looked at the piano and read the number 


he was rather astonished to find out that it was a piano he 


had rented to a man about two weeks previous, the man | 


having paid one month's rent in advance 

Upon representing to Mr. Leonard, the auctioneer, the 
facts in the case the piano was at once turned over to Mr. 
Harvey. The piano had been put up for sale and the pur- 
chaser was just about paying the money for it when Mr. 
Harvey made the discovery that it was his piano. 

The sequel of this tale remains to be told. 
dishonest man has been arrested or not, or what has further 
developed in the affair, must be left for a future letter 

Mr. John W. Jenkins, of the firm of J. W. Jenkins’ Sons, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been in town for several days this 
week 

While here Mr. Jenkins spent half a day at the Vose fac- 
tory, where he selected three carloads of pianos—uprights 
and grands—for immediate shipment 

Mr. Jenkins is always very careful in the selection of 


Whether the | 





pianos, going carefully through the different styles and only 
making his choice after due consideration. Equal care is 
then shown in marking the pianos as his own, so that when 
he leaves the factory there is nothing to do but send out the 
instruments at once. Nothing is left in doubt. Everything 
is done is a systematic, business-like way that must be emi- 
| nently satisfactory to all concerned 


sn # & 


Mr. George F. Blake, of the McPhail Piano Company, 
| has left town for a trip through the West, going as far as 


Minneapolis and Denver. He expects to be away for sev- 
eral weeks. 

The McPhail Company has just finished a new style up- 
right which is called the ‘‘ Imperial Grand Upright.” 
| front panel is in one straight piece, the carving being done 


| 4 ‘tr 
on the solid wood. There are some handsome specimens 
of this piano in the warerooms. 


** *# & 


Mr. Handel Pond left town on Wednesday for the South, 
where he will spend some weeks in traveling, visiting 


Florida, Texas and other Southern States, Dallas being the 


} 
| 


| farthest south probably that he will get this time. 


*e2 # 


Mr. A. L. Jewett has associated himself with the Briggs 
Piano Company and is now on the road in the Eastern 
States in their interests 

He has had large experience in the retail line, and the 
Briggs people believe that dealers will derive a benefit by 
conferring with salesmen who have had such experience, 
receiving from them suggestions deduced from their per 
senting a high grade piano to the public. Many dealers 
claim they can sell nothing but cheap instruments, but a 
talk with the Briggs representative would convince them of 
the fallacy of their position 

While fully realizing that in the past contingencies have 


arisen in trade which would seem to excuse a deviation 
from what in ordinary times the best judgment would sanc- 
tion, the Briggs Company is firm in the belief that those 
dealers who have given their best efforts to pushing the 
high grade pianos will have retained the confidence of the 
public and will receive their reward in the larger compara- 


tive growth of business 





ze 2 & 
The Kershner Piano Company, an account of the incor- 
| poration of which was telegraphed to Tue Musicat Courier 
last week from Portland, Me., is now ready for business. 
The officers of the new company are Mr. O. K. Houck, 


| president; Mr. H. A. French, vice-president; Mr. W. H 


sonal experience as to the best methods to be used in pre- | 
| 


The | 


many of his neighbors in Brookline 
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Poole, secretary and treasurer. 
Houck, Mr. W. H. Poole, Mr. John C 
French. 

The Poole Company has issued three calendars that are 
One 1s 


Directors—Mr. O. K 
Houck, Mr H A. 


without exception the handsomest so far this year. 
a basket of pansies, another a river scene with a boat in the 
foreground, and the third a copy of a celebrated painting, 
the colors of the painting being reproduced most artistically 
All the calendars are in colors, but the colors of the one last 
mentioned are most harmonious of them all 

Many inducements have been offered to Mr. Poole by out- 
siders for these calendars, one man bidding as high as two 
seats in one of the best theatres in town for one, but they 
are not for sale 

Mr. Poole is now at work on a new catalogue that he says 


will be fine when completed 


*_* * * 


Mr. E. N. Kimball 


unpleasant experience of having his house entered by burg 
h 


Ir., has just been through the rather 


lars, who carried off several hundred dollars’ worth of 
jewelry and several small pieces of silver 


But, and this is Kimball 
last July was induced to insure against burglary, as did 
been 


the most interesting part, Mr 


Various have 
the comments and surmises as to whether, in the event of a 
Yester- 


company 


burglary happening, the claim would be paid, &« 
day (Friday) Mr. Kimball notified the 
of his loss, and sent in a statement of what had been stolen, 
this 


insurance 


with the money value of each article. In morning's 
| 11 


mail he received a check for the full amount, accompanied 


by a pleasant letter from the company 


likewise 
se? 


Now, all go and do 


Gardner & Osgood have just issued a little booklet of 


suggestions upon piano buying The suggestions are 


offered as the experience of over twenty years with all 
kinds of pianos 
Victorson, New York 


was in town on Friday 


Mr. V 


James F 


Broderick, representing the Steger and Singer 
pianos y 


is traveling through Pennsylvania 
* s * 
Thirty-fifth street, 


will be offered on 


The old J. P. Hale factory, in West 

was not sold as advertised recently, but 

Monday next (February 1) at the Real Estate Exchange 
*? * 

Chas. Ewen Cameron, of the S. D. Lauter Company, of 

Newark, N. J 


Gilbertson, of Brooklyn 


was married on the 21st to Miss Frances 


and has gone to Florida and the 


West Indies to spend the honeymoon. 
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INCE Mr. John W. Northrop began his career 
in the music trade there has never been a break in his 


upward course that was caused by his own negligence. We 
do not know whether any temporary defeat in which he 
was concerned could be attributed to any weakness on the 
part of anyone connected with him either. - In short, any 
interruption which may have occurred has been always of 
such a transitory nature that it may reasonably be said to 
have never happened. 

There have been criticisms passed on his actions, as there 
always will be on any move made by almost anyone—in 
fact the securing of the new store, at 215 and 217 Wabash 
avenue, has been adversely commented upon, How unjust 
such a criticism is is proved when the moderate rent, the 
elegant location and the magnificent store are taken into 
consideration. 

Then, too, the Emerson Piano Company has already been 
offered a large bonus for its lease, and that within a very 
recent period, notwithstanding the present depression; so 
taking it altogether the company is far ahead on the deal. 
And this again proves the good judgment of Mr. Northrop. 

It is not presumed that the Emerson Piano Company 
would object to the fact being told that one of its recent 
moves was the direct result of the advice of Mr. Northrop, 
and as it has already proved to be wise no unfavorable criti- 


cism is possible. It is true Mr. Northrop has been assisted 


materially by the merits of the Emerson piano and the | 


popular personality of the members of the company. It is 
a general consensus of favorable conditions which has made 
success posible, but all this should not detract from due 
credit to whom credit is due. There may be a grain of 
good luck in the whole scheme, but even so ‘‘it is better to 
be born lucky than rich.’ 

The last development in Mr. Northrop’s career, the par- 
ticulars of which were mentioned in last week’s issue of 
Tue Musicar Courier, is an entirely unique occurrence, as 
never before has a representative of an Eastern house in 
Chicago been admitted to the inner circles of such an old 
and reputable concern as the Emerson Piano Company. 
Mr. Northrop deserves it, or he could not have accom- 
plished it. 

* &# & & 

In one sense there is no difference in people, and that is 
in their desire for happiness. The only difference is in 
their divergence of opinion as to how that happiness is to 
be obtained. Under existing conditions the best thing that 
can be done is to make it easy for every man to obtain his 
livelihood, and that can only be accomplished by making 


the means of association a minimum quantity. In order 
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that the manufacturer of pianos or organs may be happy, 
the man who desires to buy must be placed in such a situa- 
tion that he can pay for the goods. Then there will not be 
any ridiculous claims made that there is an overproduction 
of pianos, too many stores and too many people engaged in 
the business, for, notwithstanding the known fact that there 
has been an immense decrease in the number of both organs 
and pianos, youstill hear unthinking people talk of over- 
production. 

If such a claim is not absolutely idiotic it would be hard 
to find words that fit the case. To expect that while the 
people who want pianos remain in a state which utterly pre- 
vents them from even dreaming of such a luxury as a musi- 
cal instrument the business will resume its old-time volume 
is equally as foolish, and by not realizing such a state of 
affairs and by taking no steps to change those conditions, is 
only putting off the happy day. 

Some time, asa matter of course, business will be better, 
but that time need not be far away if only the people will 
cease their supine indifference. 

Mr. Will Bush, the celebrated joker of the Chicago music 
trade, tells two good stories anent the present condition of 
trade : ‘‘A man from Nebraska recently arrived in the city 
and noisily asked: *Who is this McKinley who they say 
won in the last campaign ?’ ‘Hush,’ replied a man, he is 
the advance agent.of prosperity!’ ‘Well,’ replied the 
Nebraskan, ‘he’s a long way ahead of his show!’"” The 
other story got away. Ask Bush to tell it to you. 

Your representative to-day interviewed the attorney of 
the First National Bank, of Chicago, in reference to the 
suit brought by the bank in Pittsburg against Steinway & 
Sons in the matter of the sale to the latter corporation of 
Crawford & Cox. The bank’s attorney 
had affirmed a demurrer and 


the business of 
states that the defendants 
that the court had decided that this demurrer would not be 
the First National Bank 
In law there are more ways than one of 
In the language of the 


sustained if of Chicago could 
prove its charges. 
beating the devil about the bush. 
splendid piano men’s poet ‘‘the trial will take place when 
it occurs.” All the piano trade needs now to make it com- 


pletely happy is more lawsuits and more lawyers fees 
* t+ & & 


Charles H. Wagener, representing Story & Clark, is due 
in New York from England on February 1, and will im- 
mediately start on a business trip for his firm in this 


country 
**# * * 


Regarding the new copyright law, the head of the sheet 
music department of the Chicago branch of the John 
Church Company says in writing 

‘‘The writer has not seen a draft of the copyright bill 
which recently became law; but touching that point in the 
published report in regard to fines and penalties incurred by 
singing songs in public without the author's permission 
would say that, while the plan as outlined would prove 
highly serviceable to the individual singer for whom the 
song may have been written, or to whom exclusive rights of 
public rendition had been granted, just as the exclusive 
rights to produce a play may be vested in certain persons, 
yet unless the author of the song were guaranteed a certain 
percentage of the singer’s salary or of any income derived 
from the singing of the song, the law, as I understand it, would 
not benefit the composer; and if a profit is to be derived 
from the sale of published copies, such profit must be mate- 


| the sympathy of the trade 


| and had a reputation accordingly where 


rially less than would be the case if (as at present) any song 
containing the requisites necessary to popularity is sung 
everywhere by as many singers as are so inclined. Expe- 
rience has shown that in the case of ‘popular songs’ the 
more they are sung the greater the sale of the copies; while 
if everyone who wishes to sing a certain song in public 
must first make application for the privilege to do so, it is 
safe to assume that where twenty-five singers are to-day 
popularizing the same song there would then be perhaps 
four or five sufficiently interested to make application, the 
rest contenting themselves and possibly pleasing the public 
just as well with something without a string to it. 

‘This feature of the law does not tend to benefit the music 
publishers, and is of doubtful value to the musical com- 


poser. 
**# *# * 


Messrs. J. L. Flannery & Co., of Springfield, Ohio, is 


reported to have sold out. Up to the present writing no 
further information has been received here 

The Anderson Piano Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., is 
so closely connected with the Century, Piano Company, of 
the same place, that it, too, was obliged to succumb. Mr. 
John Anderson “7a bank 
together with many other things, made it necessary for us 
We have been working under 


writes recent failures, 
to make an assignment 
difficulties for over three years.’ 

It must be remembered that there have been nine bank 


| failures in the Twin Cities. 


It is very unfortunate, and Mr. John Anderson, who has 
worked so hard and so constantly, is certainly entitled to 
The failure cannot be attrib- 
uted to the piano, as it was one of the best uprights made 
ver known 


* #*# & & 


A request is made by the Tuners’ Association to publish 


the following. If they expect an answer to thetr query it 
can only be said that people should be taught to appreciate 
} 


that a piano is more or less of a machine, and requires good 









& 
care and the attention of a skilled workman more or less 
frequently 

Every day this time of the year tuners experience e f Ww 
| trouble with the action 

A few hammer heads loose where glued to shank 

A few damper heads unglued 

Damper springs squeak 

Damper flanges loose 

Damper rod squeaks 

Damper centre pins worked out where metal plate is used 

Wood hammer flanges loose and rattle 

Individual met mmer flanges se and ratt 

Continuous metal hammer flanges loose and rattle from s king 
of wood rail 

Wood flanges on doweled tubing loose and rattle 

Bushing o 1etal flanges works | oose and 

Centre pins in hammer flanges work out where metal plate is used 

Wippen flanges loose and rattle 

Guide to sticker flanges loose and rattle 

Rocker on key loose and rattles 

Ja ks sh re 

Hammers blubber on strings 

No after touch 

People discouraged; say piano is not g i, and advise their friends 
never to buy that make of piano 

Question: How can we change their belief? 

COMMITTEE N. A. P. 7 
*e# * * 


The removal of the Pease Piano Company branch store 
to New York 


has given up its Chicago branch 


marks the second Eastern manufacturer who 


Up to recently it was 





Orchestra Attachment 


dada: aaa ninth tn iain ntact” 











ANYTHING WHICH TENDS TO () 


5 





piano. 


FREFEPPEPEEEEE REE 


Send for a sample Piano 
or any information that may be desired. 


create an interest is a point gained in the selling of a 
The Weser Broruers Orchestra Attachment 
is an interesting musical feature. Salesmen delight in 
showing the piano which contains it, and customers 


are delighted with its original effects and musical worth 
te hhh 464 444444446446444464464464464666466464664644646464646446446464464646446446468 


WESER BROTHERS, 


RAAAARARAD AERA AE BARMARA 


—_ 524, 526, 528 West 43d Street, 


NEW YORK CITY..... 
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only thought that such would be the case in the event of 
Mr. MacDonald securing the Vienna consulship. It now 
appears that the warerooms here are to be discontinued 
anyway, the lease of the building sold and all transactions 
with the West be attended to at the New York head- 
Mr. MacDonald will be located in New York; 
It is probable 


quarters. 
but all this cannot be done in a few days. 
that it will be three months before the change actually 


occurs, 


Steger & Co. are doing some very effective advertising in 
agreat many mediums. The cuts are attractive and promi- 
nent. The Steger and the Singer piano are separately 


treated 


The Hallet & Davis Company of this city had its annual 
meeting on Wednesday of this week, and with the exception 
of a few minor changes the officers and directors remain the 
same., A very flattering report was made and approved of 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Kimball left soon after and stopped at 
Cleveland, where another meeting will be held to-day of the 
directors of the Cleveland concern 


**# # * 


Mr. W. C. Camp is now the president of the Estey & 
Camp house, having purchased t interests of both Mr 
E. N. Camp and Mr. Marvin Farr. Mr. E 


go West, where he has large mining interest. It is under- 





N. Camp will 


stood that the new business in which Mr. W. C. Camp re- 


cently embarked and the Estey & Camp house will be con- 
tinued as they are until May 1, when both concerns will be 
located at 259 Wabash avenue, the present location of Mr 


Williiam Carpenter Camp. Mr. Camp says he may close 


out the Estey & Camp concern, as he is of the opinion that 
the consignment business in the present condition of trade is 
not a good investment for capital. Mr. Camp also states 
that the whole interest was secured for himself alone, 
though he acknywledged that good backing was neeessary 
n suc 1 venture, which backing he had no trouble in ob- 
taining. The present warerooms of Estey & Camp have 
been leased to a concern outside of the piano trade This 


was the last piano wareroom on State street 


**# & # 


Mr. James R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, of Derby, 
Conn.; Mr. Calvin Whitney, of the A. B. Chase Company, 
of Norwalk, Ohio; Mr. R. S. Howard, representing J. & C 
Fischer, of New York; Mr. A. P. Roth, of Roth & Engle- 
hardt, of New York; General Estey and Robert B. Prod- 
dow, of the Estey Company, New York; Mr. F. B. T 
Hollenberg, of Little Rock, Ark.; Mr. E. H 
Butte, Mon., 
Tue Musica Courier, is in town; sois Mr. J. H. Punten- 


Sherman, of 
were recent visitors. Mr. Blumenberg, of 


ney, of Cincinnati 


Mr. H. D. Cable 
Thomas F. Scanl 
meet Mr. Cable next Wednesday 
Ga., at the annual meeting of the Freyer & Bradley Com- 


received a telegram to-day from Mr 
4 

he (Mr 
_ 


January 27, at Atlanta, 


Scanlan) would 





stating 





pany. Mr. Cable expects to leave here Monday night 
Mr. C. A. Hyde, of Norris & Hyde, Boston, was married 


last Monday in Cleveland, Ohio, to Mrs. Brewster, of Bos- 


ton. Mr. Hyde's family resides in Cleveland. 
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F. B. Burns. 
F. B 


M®*: . B. BURNS, the scarf and stool man, 
whose place of business is now at the corner of Seven- 
teenth street and Fifth avenue is nothing if not progressive 
He has conceived and put into practice an idea regarding 
the upholstering of the top of a round wooden stool, which 
promises to be a commercial success. The covering is done in 
antique style and with material matching in colors 
scarfs, so that in a sale a stool and scarf to match can 
offered. Mr. Burns has besides this novelty the largest lin 
of scarfs of all materials which he has ever carried, and 
the greatest variety of materials, both foreign and domesti 


As a drive for a short time he is offering a foreign velour 











in a variety of shades for $30 a dozen, and again « arf 
in damask with heavy silk fringe for $24 a dozen his 
latter there is but a limited number 

Either are bargains and should be picked up at once 

Mr. Burns is pretty well settled in his new quarters, and 
has a cozy wareroom and workshop, with every convenience 
and desirably ocated He solicits cort spondence regard 
ing his novelties 

The Braumuller. 
66 HERE is nothing succeeds like success” is 
the old saw, but success comes first by tal ac 

vantage of every favorable opportunity presented It 





makes no difference in whatline. If you are making piano 
success means that you are selling all you desire to make 
and at a profitable figure and to desirable customers. To 
accomplish such results reputation is an 


eration. Whatever the quality of the instrument it must 


have a good reputation for some special feature, for the 
reason that although dealers often take chances in selling 
t } 


very low priced instruments, at the same time there is a 


reputable feature in connection witl 





make it possible for a responsible merchant 
While 


three or four years, have admitted that they 


many manufacturers, parti ularly w 





on commercial lines and didn’t care a rap for reputatior 
what they wanted was money—vyet when it came right dow! 


to the kernel of the nut they have all been mighty parti 
lar to have their goods sufficiently well made to warrant the 
selling price asked and to stimulate a continuance of the 
dealer's trade 
The goods have a reputation for being worth just what is 
charged for them. Now let us consider a manufacturer 
who has in mind something more than commercial reputa 
tion. He has started in business making a good, reliabk 
instrument, and has sold it at a fair figure. His customers 
sell his goods and also profit by the reliability. The man 
facturer feels that as competition is pretty brisk a little in 
provement somewhere in the instrument makes it just so 
} ler in } 1 +} + 


much easier for the dealer in iandling a customer, and that 
improvement is made. 1 
1 


been assisted 





he dealer is a little better satisfied 


because he has The manufacturer has added 
a pillar in his reputational structure for an artistic instru 


» added once na while, sl 





ment. So it goes; ona li 
enterprise and good business judgment 

What has been written outlines somewhat the busin 
system under which the Braumuller Comyany of this city 


have been operating for the past year 





They introduced new scales about a year ago v 
an improvement on their old ones. They have worked over 


and bettered these scales until now, starting in the vear 





41 


1897 they find that they have an up-to-date pianv, well 
I I 
liked by every dealer who is handling it, and that the 


demand is equal to their expectations. The year promises 
1 


well forthem. They are doing a close and conservative 
business, and the name Braumuller is increasing in strength 
and reputation in the trade 


Gemunder Art Violins. 


_— the old violin concern ofAugust Gemun- 
der & Sons moved their place of business from 13 


East Sixteenth street to 42 East Twenty-third street, and 


varerooms probably in the 











co hey had several objects in view which warranted 
the 

They wanted their location, surroundings and appoint 
ments to conform with the quality of their instruments In 
other words, they wanted Gemiinder art violin rooms that 
would create the same impression to the eye as the Gemiin 
de vio to the ear of a cian, and they have 
succeede The ms are elevant every parti la 

The instri ents made by this firm have as distinct a place 

the artistic and commercial world as have the Cremonese 
production of the ancient Italian masters The Gemiinder 
imitation of celebrated olins ave given them a world wide 
eputatio One of the st ib sements eve 
Q en to a v10 ike came ~arasate ) Aug t (ve 

inder and ) WW \ 

I have had t plea of g three of your im- 
tations—one of strad iT Ss, one of Gaspar da Salo (a copy 
of Ole Bull's), and one of Amati; ‘Ae /ast mentioned in 
particular bei perfect that | pr vr it tothe original 
up nN hich | ha 7 played ; 

Good luthiers) 1Olll make! are © rare that I take 

eat plea 4 ese und t y congratulate 

on your artistic workmanship Panis k SARASATI 


Newby & Evans Company Now. 
AST week the Newby & Evans Company, of 
New Yor vas incorporated with a capital stock of 


S50 000 | ‘ al 1 e and sell 
y TI orporators are John Evar of Brooklyn 
\ J Ne New \ and | S. Hirt ( Philadel 
i J ( i \ \ t the | ess 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


- > 


E. P. Carpenter Company. 
Sh annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
E. P. Carpenter Company, of Brattleboro, Vt., was 

held on January 19, resulting in the re-election of the old 
board of officers, as follows 

Geo. E. Crowell, president 

C. H. Davenport, treasurer. 

M. Austin, Jr., secretary. 

W. C. Carpenter, general manager 

The above constitute the board of directors, and are 
also the sole stockholders of the compatiy 


McCammon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 

The McCammon Piano Company, of Oneonta, held its an- 
nual meeting January 11, electing George B. Baird, Charles 
F. Shelland, Russell D. Baird, D. F. Wilber and S. M. 
Baird directors. The directors re-elected the old officers as 
follows: President, George B. Baird ; vice-president, Rus- 
sell D. Baird ; secretary and treastirer, Charles F. Shelland. 

W. W. Kimball Company, Chicago, Ill. 

The annual meeting of the W. W. Kimball Company, 

held January 11, resulted in the re-election of the old officers. 





Schiller Piano Company, Oregon, Ill. 

The annual meeting of the Schiller Piano Company, of 
Oregon, Ill., resulted in the following elected officers: 
F. G. Jones, president; C. D. Entyre, vice-president, and 
George H. Jones, secretary and treasurer. The directors 
for 1897 are: F. G. Jones, Geo. H. Jones, C. D. Etnyre, 
John Purves, John L. Smith and A. Whitney. 


A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 

The annual meeting of the A. B. Chase Company, Nor- 
walk, Ohio, was held at the company’s offices on January 18. 
The officers elected were Calvin Whitney, president; C. P. 
Wickham, vice-president; L. L. Doud, secretary; L. A. 
West, treasurer, and H. R. Moore, superintendent of the 
factory. The board of directors is made up as follows 
Calvin Whitney, S. A. Wildman, C. P. Wickham, H. R 
Moore, L. L. Dowd, C. W. Manahan and T. F. Hildreth. 

S. Brainard’s Sons’ Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The annual meeting of the S. Brainard’s Sons’ Company 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, on January 18. H. M. Brainard 
was elected president; F. M. Abbott, vice-president, and 
S. H. Putnam, secretary and treasurer. 


Salem Organ Company, Salem, Mass. 

The Salem Organ Company’s annual meeting was held on 
January 18, when the following officers and directors were 
elected for 1897: N. B. Garrigues, president and treasurer, 
and B. S. Ambler, secretary. The board consists of N. B 
Garrigues, B. S. Ambler, J. S. Brainard, Joel Sharp, J. F. 
Bonsall and J. R. Carey. 

Hockett-Puntenney Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The annual meeting of the Hockett-Puntenney Company | 
was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 21, and the follow- 
ing officers and board of directors were elected: James H, | 
Puntenney, president; William P. Rabenstein, vice-presi- | 
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dent; O. W. Williams, secretary, and Thomas J. Tutty, | 


treasurer. 

The board consists of H. D. Cable, president of the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company; James H. Puntenney, 
O. W. Williams, William P. Rabenstein. Mr. James H. 
Puntenney will reside in and take charge of the Columbus 
house. 

Barrows Music Company, Saginaw, [lich. 

The annual meeting of the Barrows Music Company was 
held January 16, when the following officers and directors 
were elected for 1897: J. F. Barrows, president; George L. 
Barrows, Jr., vice president, and George W. Bostwick, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The board of directors follows: J. F. 
Barrows, E. L. Gregory, George W. Bostwick, George L. 
Barrows, Jr., J. L. Jackson, M. D. Geer and J. M. D. 
Hough. 


An Interesting Suit at Law. 


HE near approach of the trial, in March, of the 
suit of Charles F. Haseltine v. N. Stetson & Co., in 
Philadelphia, Pa., provokes comment on this case which 
interests all who lease buildings and parts of buildings in 
the State of Pennsylvania. It also interests the insurance 
companies who take risks against losses by fire of these 
leases. The Philadelpia Record goes into the case in an ex- 
haustive manner and is quoted below. 

Under one of the peculiarities of old English law, which 
the legislators of Pennsylvania have never seen fit to 
change, Charles F. Haseltine, owner of the Haseltine 
Building, No. 1416 Chestnut street, destroyed by fire on 
February 2, 1896, has brought suit against one of his ten- 
ants to recover rent, which he claims continues until the ex- 
piration of the lease. 

There were nearly fifty tenants in the building, including 
lawyers, architects, dentists, artists, physicians and music 
teachers, and, although suit had been brought against only 

| one, they are all in the same situation, and will be lable for 
rent of rooms in a building that scarcely exists, if Colonel 
Haseltine wins his case. 





N. Stetson & Co., piano dealers, occupied the front room 
on the first floor of the Haseltine Building. Their lease 
extends to January 1, 1898, and the rent agreed upon was 
$1,000 per month, payable in advance. Colonel Haseltine 
brought suit against them in June, 1896, for $4,000, which rep- 
resented the rent for the four months that had expired since 
the fire. If he wins N. Stetson & Co. will, of course, be 
liable for $22,000, representing the monthly rent to 1898, 
although they receive no benefits from the building. The 
check for the rent of February was sent on February 1, 
but, as the building was destroyed on February 2, payment 
on the check was stopped. The case has been postponed 
three times, but wiil come up for argument at the next term 
of Common Pleas Court No. 4 

The law under which suit is instituted dates back to feudal 
times, and declares that unless the tenant be protected by a 
fire clause in the contract he is liable for the rent as it comes 
due until the lease expires. — G. Jolinson has been re- 
tained to represerit Colonel Hazeltine and N. Stetson & Co, 
will be defended by Owen B. Jerikins. 

BUT ONE PRECEDENT. 

Otily one case that might be cited as a precedent has oe- 
curred itt the history of Pettisylvania law This was iti 
Susquehanna County before Judge J. Brewster MeCollum; 
now of the Supreme Court, who was then a county judge 
A tian was sued for rent of a second-story front room of a 
building destroyed by fire; but the Judge devided that no 
rent could be charged for a hole in the air with no means of 
access, and the plaintiff was nonsuited. The case in point 
differs in that the room is on the ground floor and although 
untenantable has not entirely disappeared 

The issue is of the utmost interest to landlords, tenants 
and insurance men, and unless the Judge decides that the 
common law does not apply the conduct of the case will 
receive widespread attention, It will be claimed by the 
defense that the landlord on his part covenanted to supply 
steam heat, electric light, elevator service, &c., the loss of 
which counterbalances the amount claimed for rent. Or 
since the front of the building was boarded up and locked 
after the fire it may be claimed that an eviction practically 
occurred, as entrance was impossible for the tenants. The 
building has since been opened and kept open during busi 
ness hours 

The hearing will be a public service in warning tenants 
with long leases to have a fire clause inserted in the con- 
tract, and perhaps some member of the Legislature will in- 


troduce a bill to amend the old law 
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ation’s Favorite Musical Instrument.” 


The Autoharp. 
x Easy 


cm FlMtOhary S,cimeSrER ee Snr, means 


Write for beautiful 100 page Catalogue illustrating and describing the various styles. 


“lusical Instrument Jobbers 


Alfred Dolge & Son, Il0-112 East 13th St., N. Y. 
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BLASIUS 


PIANO 


Has more unsolicited testimonials given on its Tone, Touch and Design 
than any Piano before the public from sciencific experimenters in sound 
waves, and from artists, musicians and the best judges of piano making. 
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: The Success of the 
; Nineteenth Century ! 
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CAPES A 


WHOLESALE: 


BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


Woodbury, N. J. 


EIGHT MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 





Dealers in search of a ««LEADER”’ will find 
it in the BLASIUS. 


The New Styles of this Spring eclipse all productions in the piano maker's art. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE, 
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Stands at the Head of 
Piano Construction ! 
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RETAIL. 
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Losonse S 
1101, 1103, 1119 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Points About Ivory. 
; aa deposits of fossil ivory are said to have 


been newly discovered in the Yukon Valley, Alaska. 
If the report does not exaggerate the facts, it seems not un- 
likely that mining for this precious material will be con- 
ducted some day in Uncle Sam’s Arctic province on a con- 
siderable scale, as is now done in Siberia, says the Boston 
Transcript. Unquestionably there is truth in the story, 
for scientific men journeying through that region have 
come across many tusks, some of them lying exposed on the 
ground and others sticking out of clay banks. Only last 
summer, far up on the Yukon, Mr. Spurr, of the Geological 
Survey, picked up a molar tooth and part of a tusk which 
once belonged toa pachyderm of gigantic size. But the 
statement that the tusks thus found are those of mastodons 
isa mistake. In all probability the mastodon never ranged 
north of the present Canadian boundary. 
moth that left these interesting memorials of its occupancy 
of that far northern country, where in its day the climate 


It was the mam- 


was much warmer than at present, being about the same as 
that of the temperate zone to-day 

Nearly all of the ivory used by Russian workers in that 
material is mammoth ivory, and most of it comes from the 
valley of the Lena and other rivers which empty into the 
Arctic Ocean. Some of it is of excellent quality, but it is 
apt to be brittle and inferior on account of partial decay. 
Astonishing quantities of the tusks are dug up annually. 
To the northeast of the Lena delta is a group of islands 
known as New Siberia, and there immense deposits of ‘‘ fos- 
sil” ivory are said to exist, as yet untouched. Great herds 
of the mammoth seem to have been overwhelmed by snow- 
drifts, lying down to die beneath fleecy avalanches which 
were finally transformed into solid ice. Thus buried they 
were in a situation to be preserved indefinitely. 
the islands of New Siberia were at one time connected with 


Doubtless 


the mainland, hence the presence of bones and ivory 
there 

The price of ivory has .sisen very much during the last 
few years, owing to the diminishing supply. The elephants, 
which furnish the bulk of it, are being wiped out rapidly, 
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and it is likely that there will be hardly any ivory on the mar- 
ket a couple of centuries hence. For a long time past the 
supply has been mainly ‘‘dead”’ ivory, drawn from the 
hoards of African chiefs. 
of the Dark Continent have been hoarding elephants 


For centuries the native tribes 


tusks, burying great quantities of them, and now these 
savings of ivory are coming to market through the hands of 
traders, who purchase the stuff with rum, bright colored 
cloths, brass wire and trinkets. It is alleged on good 
authority that there is still enough ivory in Central Africa 


to last the world another 100 years. The opening of that 


part of the world by the Belgians has brought an immense | 


amount of ivory to Europe. About 560,000 pounds were 


exported from the Congo Free State last year. Dorsey 
Mohun, now United States consul at Zanzibar, 
1 


saw a stack of tusks at the court of a native king which 


says that he 


represented the accumulation of centuries, the pile com 
prising thousands of teeth. 

Until within very recent years London has been the great 
ivory market of the world, but now Antwerp does the bulk 
of the business 
tusks, nearly all of them from the Belgian Congo, were sold 
teeth of 


defective ones bring all the 


in Antwerp. The present quotation for first-rate 
the largest size is $3.36 a pound; 
way from $2 a pound down to 82 cents a pound. Africa ex- 
ports about 1,600,000 pounds of ivory annually. The tusks 
of the African elephant are larger than those of the species 
native to India, and the grain of the ivory is finer. The 
female elephant of Africa has big tusks as well as the male, 
but the female elephant of India is deficient in this respect, 
Many of the 


1 ; 7 


Indian elephants have very small tusks, and 


possessing tusks only a few inches in length 
males among 
in Ceylon not more than one elephant in 800 is powerfully 


} 


armed, the individual thus exceptionally equipped 





much dreaded by his fellows on account of his superior 
prowess in battle 

Hippopotamus ivory has gone out of use almost entirely 
within recent years. It used to be employed quite exten- 
sively as a materiai for artificial teeth, being much mors 
costly than elephant ivory, but nowadays it is no longe 





made to serve that purpose, porcelain, ingeniously colored 


Last year 800,000 pounds of elephants’ | 
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| 
| and baked in ovens, being found much better for the pur- 
| pose. The great spear of the narwhal, which is the right 
| upper incisor tooth greatly developed, the left one being 


usually aborted, furnishes an excellent ivory. There is no 
substance in nature of organic origin that compares in dur- 
ability with ivory ; the teeth of human beings and other 


animals are apt to remain perfect long after the bones have 
} I g 
crumbled to dust. The bottom of the ocean seems to be 


literally covered with sharks’ teeth and the earbones of 


| whales, which are frequently brought to the surface by 


dredges 
It is reckoned that 50,000 elephants ¢ 


Africa. The ancient Reheows iieyetions Greeks and 


» killed annually in 


| Romans used prodigious quantities of ivory. They made 
statues out of it. In the Parthenon at Athens was a statue 


of gold and ivory 30 feet high, representing Minerva. In 


| such so-called chryselephantine statues gold was used to 


represent the clothing, while the ivory served for the nude 


part of the body. Apparently the ancients had a way of 


softening the ivory for working, but how they did it is not 
known. Flat plaques of their workmanship much larger 
than any tusk have been found. By the use of a saw 
veneers 40 feet long and 12 inches wide hav 


a single tusk. It is said that i 


e been cut from 
vory dust has been employed 
as a basis for soups 

The tusks of mastodons are found in various parts of the 
country. These animals were at one time very numerous 
in what is now the United States. There was no genus of 
quadrupeds more extensively diffused over the globe ; there 
were several species, and they ranged from the tropics to 
sub-Arctic regions. Unlike the mammoth, they did not be- 
long to the genus Elephas. However, they were a kind of 
elephant, cons ly larger than any beast of this type 
now survivin They were contemporary with the mam 
moth, the most important difference between the two being 
in the shape of the teeth. The legs of the mastodon were 


shorter, especially the hind ones, and it had four tusks, two 











of enormous length in the upper jaw, and two of less size in 
the lower jaw Much thicker set than modern elephants, 


t lumbered —— the primeval forests, feeding on the 


green leaves and the twigs of trees. Often they became 
mired in shallow lakes in the West, from the former beds of 
whic I bone s are dug out to-day Mastodon ivory is 

lways too much decayed to be of any use, and frequently it 


is so rotten as to crumble between the hingers 


hey 


h thei 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


NZ 


CHAS. B. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 
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Our Factor is one of the largest and most completely equipped in the 
y world, and our facilities are unsurpassed. 


OUR INSTRUMENTS er be obtained 


UNION 


36 East 1th St. sousre. New York City. 






PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY = 


HIGH GRADE 


Pianos» and» Organs. 





at retail of our 
stablished agents only 






“Adler” 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 


and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 


Simplest Construction 
Rour Full, Soft 
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TRADE MARK 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 





WY exact ly s suited to 
Correspondence 

with the Trade 
Solicited. 


RANS- 


o*\e 


DO YOU SING : Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Bass? 


Whatever your voice, AL isic written, for 








whatever range, is 


, Played as Written, by use of the 


nr” The a & AYDE carnccts 









FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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Over 60,000 now 

















FMERSON # PIANOS. = 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 


use Illustrated Catalogue upon application 





BOSTON: 
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CUNNINGHAM 
PIANO, ss; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A First-class 
Instrument in 





116 Boylston Street. 


FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., Manufacturers 


CHICAGO 
215 Wabash Avenue. 


NEW YORK 
92 Fifth Avenue. 
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Territory. 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach, | 


372) BOHEMIA. 


Tither Covered Strings. 





ar Also reliable tested 
han a he Strings. Warranted 
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n all Zithe Also Genuine Italian Strings. 


Sole Mfgr., Manutacturer of Strings 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 
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GAIN allow us to impress upon you the superiority of our Grands as 
desirable sellers. The Grand is the coming piano for all handsomely 
furnished homes..%Every dealer should encourage their sale, and carry in Prac 
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Pia 


stock at least one as a sample. 
Bear in mind that it is difficult to sell what you have not in stock. 


KRANICH & BACH, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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“CROWN” PIAN 
sasesess Sell and Satisty. 


A ( TEN | ‘ S N’ | ‘ B N’ T ( Viz.: Your name and address on a postal, will 
‘ gain full information about them if you are 
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in territory not taken and wish the agency. 














iM means of the wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier in the “CROWN” Piano you 

can imitate perfectly sixteen different instruments, either independently or as an accompani- 
ment that blends harmoniously with the clear tone of the piano itself, producing the most beautiful 
effects—effects that are 


NOT POSSIBLE ON ANY OTHER PIANO! 


No other piano gives so much additional value without additional cost. The “CROWN” 
Pianos are always one quality—the very highest. No seconds in “CROWN” Pianos. 

The annoyance of noise to others while you are practicing is eliminated by the “CROWN” 
Practice Clavier. It is most interesting and fascinating to read of these great improvements to the 
piano, and to learn of the marvelous imitative powers of the Orchestral Attachment. 

For Purity and Sweetness of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, Workmanship and Finish, the “Crown’’ Piano has no superior. 


Each Piano Warranted Ten Years. 


Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, with Music, FREE. 








“CROWN” Church and Parlor Organs are also made by Bent. Send for Catalogue. 


GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Bent Block, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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10 per cent. increase in business in 1896. 
1897 will be a greater year... 2.2... 
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BEHR BROS. & CO., 


--- Manufacturers, ... 


292-298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, = NEW YORK. 
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never have been reached. . 


(MOSZNMOSZNMOSZNMNOWZ) We have sold 
GOASVNASONASONA, over 60,000 


Had they not been in quality and 
price popular with both dealer and 


customer this grand total could 





at this time than ever before. 
The styles are handsomer and the 
instruments generally are just 
what is needed to meet any com- 


petition that may come along. 


(a invite inspection at our warerooms or we 


will answer any correspondence which may 
be addressed to us regarding prices, terms, &c., and will 


take pleasure in sending a Catalogue upon application. 


REMEMBER IT IS THE POPULAR PEASE PIANO, 
AND MADE POPULAR BY THE PEOPLE. 


THE PEASE PIANO CO., 
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\ F W c N GL A N } LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


PIANOS. "" NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO, **°*2s2iz"""" 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 601 Washington Street, Boston; 98 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Send for Catalogue. Mailed Free..... 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS J | 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS ad | A N Os IN EVERY RESPECT. 
gue 


~—....APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.... — 


NOS. 34 @ 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER Fc iy ah ge depe 


es STECK~ 


WITHOUT A RIVAL FOR TONE, TOUCH 
AND DURABILITY, * * #* #* #* »& 


The Independent Iron Frame — 
MAKES THE STECK THE ONLY PIANO B 
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THAT IMPROVES WITH USE. 


—~ PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


#4 Manufacturers. 
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| Warerooms: STECK HALL, 11 East ath Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 
159 
e eB « 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT 4 
THE CELEBRATED bs 
STEGER PIANOS NEARLY 60,000 soLD!: PIANOS, —™“™— c 
- . | B 
Containing the Techniphone Attachment. | OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 7 
STEGER & CO., - 
Pactartas 6b Gatemints Hotes World Renowned for Tone and Durability. * * * »& 
OFFICE AND WA OOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mé ail shoul ld be sent to the office. OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
SEND ATALOGUB. «© © © © © © @ 
ST 110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, - NEW YORK. 
UART PIANOS, - | DO NOT CONFUSE THE 
Manufactured by 
A. H. STUART & CO., SEVEN OCTAVE 
107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. , PIANO STYLE a 
Smith & Barnes Piano Co., WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. KRAN 
anufacturers o Receiv: 
The LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is tomate 
us pr i & ht Pi i ano Ss, far ahead of the procession in appearance, finish, tone and other im- peep 
471 4 caveeeee AVENUE, CHICAGO. | proved qualities. More sold than all other makes combined. The — 
Send for our new Catalogue LEHR is the Standard. Factor) 
ddress for Prices and New Catalogue H. LEHR & CO. Easton. Pa. 
THE SJ NGE E R, PEASE PIANO CO., |’ - ; B. 
316 to 322 West 43d Street, MANUFACTURER OF 
THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. © MEW YORK. sam. FR ANGIS CONNOR, HIGH GRADE PIANOS, Jul 
__MADE | J 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., | Ne. 248 Wabash Avenne, sienna Gane City. | 


235 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. See CHICAGO. Investigation Solicited, Warerooms: 4 East 42d Street. 
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CHASE BRUS. PIANO CO, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


[Ae .L our instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the P atent a Pin. 
t The greatest invention of the age ; any 9 al changes in the climate, heat or 
inding in tune of our ins struments and therefore we 
“will excel any ther. 











dampness cannot affect the 
challenge the worl id that ours 


=A UBURN, N. Y. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. © Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory: 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 20th St., 


H KRAKAUER BROS. 


——_—PTA NOS. 


Warerooms : 
15-117 E. 14th St., New York. 








Factory and Office : 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 








Have you seen our—_ 


D NEW CATALOGUE? 


oe] f not, send for it. 


» Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


{1945 Park Avenue, New York. Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices :< 269 Dearborn Street, <atengs. 
136 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, a 





INCORPORATED 1895. 





FACTORY & OFFICE, 
18th & PEACH Sts. 


ERwe:., Fae, 
KRANICH & BAGH Uo “Ss vm FOSTER PIANOS. 


Received Highest je = Poy United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the 
most Cele! ease Instruments of the Age. Guaran 
te ed fc wr five years. § Ih “~- a ogue fur- 


nis she d« on applic ation. Price reasonable. Terms FOSTER & GO 
favorable e9 


room: E. 23d Street. 
m 233 to 246 E.. ae ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ane PIANOS. THE ANDERSON PIANO, 


| MANUFACTURED BY 


JULIUS BAUER, &. CO Che Century Piano Co., 


Factory: 1025 to 1035 Dunning 
CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





MANUFACTURED BY 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianofortz €ctions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FormMerty 144 E.izasetru STReEet. ) 














CW. SEAVERND, SUN & G0, 


Square, Grand ned Upright Piano Actions, 
113 Broadway, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


C. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








LD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


| TONK { BRO., “* ~ Mea ease WABASH. ive, Cuiciad. ~~ 


~ STAIB PIANO ACTIONS. 


‘STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. co., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & C0.2=° 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 
175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YORK. 


COR. MOTT ST., 


















OAH M Anderson & Newton 
oo Ne «~_ Piano Co., 


SS ZZ VAN WERT, OHIO. 


7 2 o- 
a: vo = Sum 
THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier, 
To be found onl an Sint CS ae ’ Pianos 
IT GIVES YOU, a perfect ) y 

ut interfering a rticle with 
itself THE POWER “TO IMITATE “THE HARP, 


ZITHER, | SANs, Yow WY GUITAR, MUSIC 
BOX and BAGP nd is also A PERF EcT 


PRACTICE CLAVIER vitho ut any tone from the 
instrument or with ouly the slightest tone, if 


There is nothing in Pianos superior to ours. 
In case work, materials, scale, tone or 
action there is none better. 





».| PAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates and 
Piano Hardware. 
AVENUE D AND 11th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


1 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington Boulevard and Sangamon St, 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. | 




















Sensational Novelty ! 


« CHORDEPHON.”’ 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. Can be played with a crank or witha 
clockwork, which can also be used as a driving power for chil- 
dren’s toys, &c. The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various “ Accord Zithers,”” where 
accords and melody are heard separately and successively. 
Vibrations af the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. _Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
Patented in most countrie 

CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan, Zith 

LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


TRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 






















Grand, Square and Upright 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth Avenue, ) 
57 Little West 12th Street, 
452 & 454 West I3th Street, 


ASS STRINGS. Established 1867. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 320 East 39th Street, New York. 


(New York, 








LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals ; 
St. George’s Church, New York, four; St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burg R. C. Cathedral, four. 


ISAAC |. COE & SON, wy nor eu 
b 1, Wht O SUN, WHY NOT BUY..... 
VENEERS, tFnsi ORGAN 


And Importers of ntA DB? 
eae when you ean get it at about the same 
FANCY WOODS, wzchicet cone 


425 and 427 Leda oa East River, Se ee ee 


THE SCHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 














The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 
able long 
note, is the 


. KALOPHON,” ween ™ firm of 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. in @ R G 
, y . n Gera-heuss, Germauy. 
WM. TONK & BRO., ull, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 


2% WARREN ST., ms : - . NEw YorK, durab ro! of the instruments warranted. The 
. 7 ' . *KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel tongues 
eneral Agents sd States and Canada. ; : . ) 

Ge ner al Agents United States and Canada metal music disk and a very strong mechanism 
NEW YORK FACTORY: &&, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. Illustrated Catalogue on demand 


R. W. Tanner & Son’ C¢C. REINWARTH, 


PIANO and ORGAN HARDWARE © ANGFORTE STRINGS, 











DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. | Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 








Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 











(INLAID for Pianos, Organs and all 


WARQUETERIE fs s"ectex WORK) other Musical Instruments 


SESEESSESEEEE EE EEE ECE CCH IN ARTISTIC STYLE. 
NAME STENCILS '" METAL, MOTHER-OF-PEARL OR CELLULOID LETTERS. 


@@ Representation desired, 


Established 1860. 


Medallion Impressions ; also Trade Mark Stencils, &c. 


G. SCHRODER, serun, s. 0.16, Germany. 


All first-class manufacturers furnished. 








Established 1846. 


Printing, 
Lithography and 


conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE fo MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 


> _— Typography, 


tegs to invite Music Houses 


to apply for Estimates 

Manu cripts to be engraved 
and printed Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 





The Vocalion Organ. 





The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the 
Musical World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 


harming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass 





FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & Risch VOCALION Go, (LIMITED), 


Worcester, [lass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 


10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS 


Lyon, Potter & Co., 17 Van Buren St. 





OLD VIOLINS] T# BASUS PANO ct 


SPLENDIDLY IMITATED, 


I. E., Violins Newly Made 
of Old Wood, 


bearing tbe 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 












GUT 


Strings, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








Leopold Avisus, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


249-251 South Jefferson St., 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





best English Gut, 
to be had from all 


WUNDERLICH & co, CLARINETS and FLUTES, °° 


Manufacturers of Musi- 


Furnished at cheap ove es by 





SYSTEN, 


G. ULLMANN, Adorf, in aye 
cal — Casa Gotta GERMANY. 


EUBA BRUNN. ‘Markneukirchen Ih 
Sachsen, Germany. 








































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, WWESER BROS., 


VMVANUFA 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Actions. PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 524, 526 & 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








































Ne 636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 2 The G : 
452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET. , 
OFFICE: 457 WEST 45th STREET, Celebrated ordon (Mandolin. 
_— NEW YORK. 
a) ~~ Tone Unexcelied. . 
. rom 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO , ae $5.00 
and all 9 ay - BSH 
uments IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. to 
/E. $7 () 
e * = 
— Piano Keys, Actions and Zlammers. > 
ormany. Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. Used by the best Teachers and Artists. ——_ 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


—_— 


saabaseotes os lorem li ee HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 Fifth Ave., New York. 








46. 
IVORYTON, CONN. 


ESSEX, CONNER. 
ER, The Old Standard—The Old Reliable ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. .. ... Flue and Reed. .. ... Voice or Unvoiced. 


so Mi MARTIN GUITARS.  _.e ORGAN MATERIALS. 


k Peda 


d , 1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1897, SAMUEL PIERCE. ISTANLGHED in, READING, mass. 


Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893 























NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 
stile : CARL 
For ‘ xty years the oy reeds GUITARS v a e stil 1 the y reliable instru t 
Houses by. | first-class = a . yy LL.» oat om rughout -, Rane a & 2) y » aeeae es 
ates of ‘MADAME Det GONI MR WM. S¢ Ht er Mr. S. De LACOVA 
Mr. |. P. COUPA Mk. FERRE! Mr. CHAS. DE JANON | x 
ngraved Mr. H. WORRELL MR. N. J. LEPOWSKI | 
rfect and el a ep aieglindgaadeny ard ” nen rw . peer ttn eee ee 648 Fourth Ave., New York. 
liberal merits of the MARTIN “at ITARS. Part es have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the | Sole A e United State 
I ae oe Fused 4 They stand sdav w ita al,n Vv istanding alla I 
re ll > Fan : = 
k F. BESSON & CO., 
ING C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York. ab anrcitgeitn Ment, 
bd IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. Prototype Rand Instrum ents, the enaloct 1 , 
Bane ar ud Or che stra Mus th for 


pelea —THE-——— A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT AT ate talowues ¥ ‘be fu 
W PR I Brecote Me “rehan dio Depa erty 


THE SPIES PIANO Everything is imported 4 ed direct: the greatest care is enereined to procure Rody 0f th 
1. MAJESTIC PIANO. MANUFACTURING Co. ” - proce ou i mar St | spe ci jal cfc 7 Represent vs R ERsI ' ‘ —i ., Boe! m Systen 



























































fn he «> NEW YORK. 
ry. DUNBA PIANOS 
my = ; ENGRAVING and — DUNBAR & CO. 
i PRINTING. age See prneas NEW YORK PIANOS 
TED), Production. | a 
F.M.GEIDEL | THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
7 ’ 9 | strated Ca gue and P e List 
Square. gee a Leipzig, Germany. | | = C. Kurtzmann & Co., 
" ms cinta Geta | COP EES PIANO CO., Manufacturers, MANUFACTURERS 
ta ~ Agtographic and —— 526 10 536 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y, 
(0 Disia Sees AES -MSPHAIT | 
ee MP HA] PAINTER & EWING 
LARS. - z yg L PIANOS. 
, E | Ot PIANOS po 1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
———— Established 1852. = — Tye . ‘ jo Philadelphia, Pa. 
ae lial = STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The de 


OTTO. The Ca pen Pianos. 
THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO., 


Brockport, N. ¥. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 
BOSTON. 








RAHNEFELD, 
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Late ED. VOICT, SUPERS OUUAUUURAUEOUOU EEUU TEREU TREE CEEOCTE CETERA TERETE ETRE TEE Ee 










nee MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS, 
os Piano Factory, | STANDARD ACTION GD, er nemon 
aad WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterioo,N.Y 


DRESDEN. | Upright Piano Actions, “ 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY CONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. | Warerooms and Offices: 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
|\215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


{TMBALE* 








CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 





ALFRED,,DOLGE, & SON, 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER  FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
“Ti Patent Hammer Felts are of the best qual- 





ity, combining Compactness and Elasticity 
with great Durability, which is secured by a 


AWARD Patent process, by means of which the surface of the 
Felt is 
COVERED WITH FINE HAIR. 


READS: The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 
(Signed) ae 


K. BUENZ, President sue es Liberal Aris. 


ee ea ee 10-112 East 13th —_ NEW YORK. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


STORY ¢ naws STARR » PIANOS, 


y ORGANS. Tone, Touch and Durability. 
CLA KK z seers Ss THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., sinc ott 
STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO., a sacle 
Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


“ © OBAREER uct 
—~ 


eee 











RIGHMOND, INDIANA. 











